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RECOGNITION  AND 
ACCREDITING 


The  standing  of  a  college  in  the 
educational  world  is  important  to 
its  students,  alumni,  and  friends. 
Guilford  College  is  fully  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges 
and  is  on  the  approved  list  of 
American  Medical  Association  and 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 
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CALENDAR 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  SESSION,   1953 

Registration  for   1953  Summer  School,  Wednesday,  June   3. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,   July   17. 
Close   of   Summer   School,   Wednesday,   August   5, 

FIRST  SEMESTER,    1953-1954 

Enrollment  of  Freshman  Class,  Monday,  September   14,   1953. 

Enrollment  of  UpperclaSsmen,  Thursday,  September  17,  1953. 

All   Classes   Begin,   Friday,    September    18,    1953. 

Homecoming,  October  10. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  October  16. 

First   Quarter    Ends,    Saturday,    November   7. 

Founders    Day,    November    16. 

Thanksgiving  Holiday,  Thursday,   November  26. 

Christmas  Holidays,  4:40  P.M.,  Friday,  December   18,  until  8:30  A.M. 

Tuesday,    January    5,    1954. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,   Friday,  January  22. 
Semester   Examinations,    January    15-23. 
First    Semester    Ends,    Saturday,    January    23. 

SECOND  SEMESTER,  1953-1954 

Second  Semester  Begins,  Saturday,   January  23,   1954. 

Registration,    Monday,    January   25. 

All   Classes    Begin,   Tuesday,    January   26. 

Third   Quarter  Ends,   Saturday,    March   13. 

Spring    Holidays,    1:00    P.M.,    Saturday,    March    20,    until    8:30    A.M., 

Tuesday,  March  30. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  April   16. 
Final  Examinations,   May  21-28. 
Alumni   Day,   Saturday,  May  29. 
Baccalaureate    Exercises,    Siuiday,   May   30. 
Graduation    Exercises,    Monday,    May    31. 


CALENDAR 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  SESSION,  1954 

Registration  for  1953   Summer  School,  Wednesflay,   June   2. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,   Friday,  July   16. 
Close   of  Summer  School,   Wednesday,  August   4. 

FraST   SEMESTER,   1954-1955 

Enrollment  of  Freshman  Class,  Monday,  September   13,   1954. 

Enrollment    of    Upperclassmen,    Thursday,    September    16. 

All  Classes  Begin,  Friday,  September  17. 

Meeting   of   Board   of  Trustees,    Friday,   October    15. 

First  Quarter  Ends,   Satiuday,  November  6. 

Founders  Day,  November  12. 

Thanksgiving    Holiday,    Thursday,    November    25. 

Christmas    Holidays,    1:00    P.M.,    Satmday,    December    18,    until    8:30 

A.M.,  Tuesday,   January  4,    1955. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,   January  21. 
Semester    Examinations,    January    14-22. 
First    Semester    Ends,    Saturday,    January    22. 

SECOND    SEMESTER,    1954-1955 

Second  Semester   Begins,   Saturday,   January   22,    1955. 

Registration,   Monday,   January   24. 

AU  Classes  Begin,  Tuesday,   January   25. 

Third  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  March   12. 

Spring    Holidays,    1:00    P.M.,    Saturday,    March    19,    until    8:30    A.M., 

Tuesday,    March   29. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,   Friday,   April   15. 
Final  Examinations,  May  20-27. 
Alumni  Day,  Saturday,  May  28. 
Baccalaureate   Exercises,   Sunday,   May  29. 
Graduation  Exercises,  Monday,  May  30. 


GUILFORD  COLLEGE  AND 
ITS  CAMPUS 


In  August,  1837,  wagons  and  heavy  carriages 
brought  the  first  students  of  New  Garden  Boarding 
School  to  their  first  classes.  Chartered  January  13, 
1834,  opened  in  1837,  the  institution  was,  in  January, 
1889,  given  authority  to  grant  degrees,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Guilford  College. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  out  of  approxi- 
mately fifty  universities  and  colleges,  slightly  over  a 
third  have  attained  membership  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Guil- 
ford College  is  one  of  these.  It  is  also  approved  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting.  It  is  classi- 
fied as  an  A  Class  college  also  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference,  is  on  the  list  of 
colleges  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  its  work  is,  therefore,  accepted  at  its  face 
value  in  the  certification  of  teachers  and  in  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  professional  schools  and 
universities  of  the  nation. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  Guilford  Col- 
lege has  attempted  to  provide  a  broad,  liberal  culture 
in  homelike  surroundings  and  under  strong  religious 
influence.  More  recently  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  interweave  the  religious  teaching  with  the  whole 
curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  student  not 
only  to  build  ideals  of  action  and  relate  himself  to  the 
whole  social  organization,  but  also,  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  literary,  scientific  and  social  achievements 
of  the  race,  to  see  life  as  a  whole.  Although  Guilford 
College  is  not  a  professional  school,  it  provides  a 
solid  foundation  for  professional  training  and  offers 
work  in  education  sufficient  to  meet  the  state  require- 
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merits  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the  pubHc 
schools,  provides  thorough  pre-medical,  pre-law,  pre- 
dental  courses,  and  a  course  looking  to  specialization 
in  home  economics. 

With  the  enrollment  of  the  college  limited  to  five 
hundred,  including  slightly  over  three  hundred 
campus  students — a  number  considered  small  enough 
for  complete  mutual  acquaintance — and  with  a 
faculty  of  forty,  it  is  believed  that  the  finest  types  of 
cooperative,  sympathetic  student  work  can  be  done. 
In  a  group  of  this  size  the  individual  is  important, 
counts  for  something,  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  community,  and  finds  far  greater  opportunity  for 
participation  in  student  activities  than  he  would  in  a 
larger  group. 

During  1952  the  Trustees  of  the  Greensboro  Eve- 
ning College  requested  that  Guilford  College  assume 
the  operation  of  its  program,  and  offered  to  transfer  to 
Guilford  College  all  its  assets  and  property.  The 
Evening  College,  which  was  founded  in  1948  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  provide  additional  educational  facilities  for 
adults  in  Greensboro  and  the  vicinity,  has  success- 
fully offered  high  school  and  college  level  courses, 
vocational  guidance,  and  technical  and  cultural  train- 
ing. 

The  Guilford  College  Trustees,  after  a  thorough 
study,  accepted  the  offer  early  in  1953.  Guilford 
College  is  consequently  now  able  to  perform  a  more 
extensive  educational  service  for  the  community  in 
which  it  is  situated  through  the  various  programs  of 
the  Greensboro  Evening  College  Division  of  Guilford 
College. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE 

Guilford  College,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  is  in  practice  nonsectarian.  Among 
its  students   are   young  people   of  many  denomina- 
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tions.  Students  and  faculty  share  in  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship.  Members  of  the  Student  Christian 
Association  cooperate  with  members  of  the  faculty 
in  planning  religious  meetings  and  activities.  Students 
and  faculty  cooperate  with  the  New  Garden  Meeting 
of  Friends  on  the  campus,  although  students  are  free 
to  attend  the  churches  of  their  choice. 

SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

1.  Guilford  College  has  developed  a  progressive 
curriculum  which  has  attracted  much  favorable  com- 
ment, has  passed  through  a  long  experimental  period, 
and  has  demonstrated  its  value. 

2.  Guilford  has  always  educated  women  as  well 
as  men;  in  fact,  it  is  the  oldest  co-educational  institu- 
tion in  the  South. 

3.  The  cooperative  housekeeping  plan,  made 
permanent  in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall,  has  demonstrated 
for  more  than  forty  years  the  validity  of  cooperative 
techniques  not  only  as  methods  of  reducing  expendi- 
tures, but  also  as  valuable  agents  of  social  unification. 

4.  Guilford  bears  a  significant  relation  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  state.  The  school  was  founded 
with  teacher  training  as  an  aim,  and  a  great  number 
of  educational  leaders  have  gone  forth  from  this 
institution  to  public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

5.  Guilford  College  represents  more  than  115 
years  of  continuous  service,  for  New  Garden  Boarding 
School  was  one  of  the  few  schools  which  did  not  close 
during  the  period  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  school  early  in  its  career  admitted  stu- 
dents not  belonging  to  that  denomination. 

7.  Guilford  was  a  pioneer  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, realizing  the  value  of  intercollegiate  relation- 
ships and  the  value  of  an  athletic  program. 
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8.  Yet,  above  all,  Guilford's  greatest  achievements 
may  be  read  in  the  lives  of  her  former  students  and 
graduates,  and  in  the  quality  of  their  service  as  civic 
and  rural  leaders. 

LOCATION 

Guilford  College  is  on  the  Friendly  Road  in 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  four  miles  west 
of  the  city  limits  of  Greensboro.  The  entrance  to  the 
college  grounds  is  a  mile  north  of  the  Guilford 
College  station  on  the  branch  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way between  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem. 

The  college  is  thus  in  the  center  of  the  rolling 
Piedmont  region  which  lies  between  the  sand  plains 
of  the  coastal  region  on  the  east  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  on  the  west.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  provides  perhaps  as  much  as  two  months 
more  of  warm,  delightful  weather  in  spring  and 
autumn  than  one  could  have  in  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York. 

Historically,  this  vicinity  has  interesting  associa- 
tions. A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  campus  on  the 
Friendly  Road  is  the  Dolley  Madison  Well,  marking 
the  birthplace  of  a  charming  mistress  of  the  White 
House.  In  the  other  direction  is  the  birthplace  of 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  and  three  miles  to  the  north  is 
the  famous  battleground  of  Guilford  Court  House, 
now  a  national  park.  Near  the  campus,  granite  stones 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  Yearly  Meeting  House  used 
as  a  hospital  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  college  property  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  of  campus,  field,  and  woodland.  The 
campus  and  athletic  field  occupy  thirty  acres. 

The  rolling  campus  with  its  heritage  of  oak  and 
hickory  provides  an  unusually  beautiful  setting  for  a 
college.  About  the  campus  in  a  large  quadrangle  are 
grouped  the  ten  principal  buildings,  all  of  which  are 
of  brick. 

Founders  Hall,  the  oldest  building  of  the  group, 
erected  in  1837,  now  a  dormitory  for  girls,  houses  also 
the  college  dining  room,  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women,  reception  rooms,  and  the  home  economics 
laboratory  and  classrooms. 

Archdale  Hall,  erected  in  1886,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  Quaker  Governor,  John  Archdale,  has 
been  completely  renovated  and  will  now  accommo- 
date forty-six  men. 

The  Music  Building  was  built  in  1891,  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  is  now  used 
by  the  Music  Department. 

Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  1897,  by  former  students 
of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  Benjamin  N.  and 
James  B.  Duke,  in  memory  of  their  sister,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lyon,  contains  the  administrative  offices 
and  auditorium. 

Mary  Hohhs  Hall,  erected  in  1907,  for  girls  who 
wish  to  reduce  expenses  by  cooperative  housekeeping, 
affords  accommodations  for  seventy  girls. 

The  Library  was  erected  in  1909  with  the  aid  of 
a  donation  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  1950  the  stacks 
were  more  than  doubled,  the  offices  and  work  rooms 
were  enlarged,  and  a  periodical  room,  a  music  and 
arts  room,  seminar  rooms  and  study  rooms  were 
added. 
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King  Hall,  including  the  modern  front  wing  con- 
structed in  1949,  contains  eight  classrooms,  commo- 
dious laboratories  for  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  psy- 
chology, and  natural  science,  and  one  for  commercial 
subjects,  as  well  as  a  large  lectinre  and  projection 
room. 

Cox  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  men,  contains  52 
large  rooms. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1940,  is  a  modern 
Georgian  colonial  brick  building,  which  provides  ade- 
quately for  the  social,  recreational,  and  athletic  ac- 
tivities of  the  college. 

The  Student  Affairs  Building,  rebuilt  in  1936,  from 
the  old  college  power  house,  contains  a  large  social 
room  and  kitchenette  facilities  for  serving  small 
groups.  It  is  a  center  for  conferences,  discussions,  and 
social  group  meetings. 

The  Hohhs  Athletic  Field  is  a  carefully  graded 
tract  of  three  acres,  adapted  to  football,  soccer,  base- 
ball, track,  and  field  work.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  quar- 
ter-mile running  track  with  a  hundred-yard  straight- 
away. 

Athletic  Fields.  In  addition  to  Hobbs  Field,  there 
are  two  sand-clay  tennis  courts,  four  all-weather  con- 
crete tennis  courts,  and  special  fields  for  hockey,  soft- 
ball,  volleyball,  and  other  sports. 

The  Meeting  House  which  now  accommodates  the 
sessions  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
and  supplies  the  college  community  a  place  for  wor- 
ship was  erected  in  1912.  It  serves  as  a  real  center 
for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  college.  The  first  New 
Garden  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1751. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


L    Tool  Courses 

Tool  courses  are  a  continuation  of  training  in  essential  tool 
subjects.  English  (written  and  spoken),  at  least  one  foreign 
language,  fundamentals  of  mathematics,  the  most  approved 
techniques  of  the  natviral  sciences,  and  a  survey  of  those 
areas  where  these  techniques  especially  apply.  This  is  to  fa- 
cilitate success  in  college  and  insure  the  continuance  of  study 
later  for  vocational  and  avocational  interests.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  coUege  course  in  tenns 
of  credit  horns,  but  it  will  also  be  tested  in  terms  of  quality 
achievement. 

11.    Essential  Cultural  Resources 

In  addition  to  a  professional  or  technical  training  and  an 
equipment  of  educational  tools,  a  liberal  arts  graduate  should 
be  intelligently  conversant  with  the  culture  of  his  civilization 
in  order  to  enter  more  fidly  into  and  to  contribute  more  sig- 
nificantly to  his  social  responsibiUties  and  especially  to  stimulate 
and  develop  enriching  avocational  interests.  Against  the  warp 
of  historical  perspective  and  understanding,  each  student  be- 
gins the  study  of  the  individual  growing  into  a  personality 
which  must  adjust  to  the  many  complexities  of  modem  life — 
the  home,  family,  commimity,  state,  nation,  and  world.  To 
develop  more  fully  the  intellectual  design  on  the  warp  of  his- 
tory, man's  greatest  contributions  in  literature,  the  arts,  religion, 
and  philosophy  must  be  understood  and  appreciated.  This,  in 
course  teniiinology,  would  make  up  one-fourth  of  the  college 
requirement,  which  will  be  tested  for  permanent  and  quality 
acquisition  as  well  as  in  covurse  imits. 

m.    Major  Concentration  In  a  Selected  Field 
of  Personal  Interest 

This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  four- 
year  college  coiurse,  involving  a  carefully  planned  sequence 
of  courses  in  the  major  field  and  related  subjects  chosen  by 
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the  student  in  conference  with  his  adviser,  the  professor  of 
the  major  field.  This  gives  the  student  necessary  vocational 
training  or  preparation  for  further  training  at  a  professional 
school. 

IV.  Physical  Education  and  Recreational  Program 

The  emphasis  will  be  upon  knowledge  of  and  care  of  a 
healthy  physical  body  and  the  development  of  normal  recre- 
ational habits.  Objectives  will  include  recreational  activities 
for  every  student  and  the  establishment  of  skills  in  games  and 
sports  which  will  develop  interests  for  after-college  years.  In 
order  to  make  this  program  a  real  part  of  the  educational 
pattern,  each  student  is  expected  to  have  a  recreation  period 
three  times  a  week  during  his  four  years.  Additional  volimtary 
participation  on  intercollegiate  teams,  in  intramural  games  and 
in    friendly   competition   vdll   be    encoiuraged. 

V.  The  Creation  and  Maintenance  of  a 
Social  Environment 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  incorporate  the  entire 
social  life  of  the  College  into  the  educational  program.  Din- 
ing the  four  years  on  the  campus,  each  student  should  estab- 
lish wholesome  and  creative  habits  of  living  cooperatively. 
There  will  be  a  constant  effort  to  build  an  environment  distin- 
guished by  its  quahties  of  friendliness,  thoroughness  and 
sincerity,  reflections  of  the  religious  spirit  in  which  the  insti- 
tution is  nurtured. 

I.    TOOL  COURSES 

The  curriculum  of  Guilford  College  has  been  planned  to 
equip  each  student  with  educational  tools — English,  a  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  techniques  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Natural  Science 

Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  forms  the  first  part  of  the  natural  science  course  offered 
in   the  freshman  year.   The   position    of   the   Earth   in  relation   to    other 
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heavenly  bodies  and  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Earth  are 
studied  by  the  aid  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  course,  therefore, 
introduces  the  student  to  the  physical  sciences.  It  gives  some  idea  of 
man's  conquest  of  the  physical  forces  and  the  modern  conception  of 
the   universe. 

Natural  Science  12 — Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  man  and  his  relation   to  the  biological   world. 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours   each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations 
and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential  functions, 
tneir  graphs,  and  their  application  to  the  description  and  prediction  of 
natural  and  social  phenomena.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  certain 
statistical    concepts    and    to    the    mathematics    of    investment. 

English 

Enghsh  11-12 — English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
A  study  of  the  piinciples  of  correct  usage  and  structure  of  words 
and  sentences  is  made.  Accuracy  in  the  mechanics  of  writing  is  insisted 
upon.  Themes,  conferences,  oral  work,  collateral  reading,  and  reports 
are   required. 

Classical  Languages 

Greek  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   each   semester. 

Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three   hours   each   week.   Credit:    three   hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 


Latin  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  tliree  hours  each  semester, 

Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  an  accredited  tivo-year  high 
school  course. 
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Modern   Foreign   Languages 

French  11-12 — ^Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours   each   semester. 

French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours   each  week.   Credit:    three   hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:    French    11-12,    or    an    accredited    two-year 
high  school  course. 

or 

German  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each   week.   Credit:    three  hours  each   semester. 

German  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three  hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:    German    11-12,    or    an    accredited    two-year 
high  school  course. 

or 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours   each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  each   semester. 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:    Spanisli    11-12,    or    an    accredited    two-year 
high  school  course. 

II.    ESSENTIAL  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  course  of  study  is  also  arranged  to  give  each  student 
an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  an  insight 
into  the  outstanding  problems  of  his  age. 

Social  Science 

Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  development  of  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  western  institutions,  problems 
of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment,  and  social  responsibility. 
It  includes  units  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
on    efiForts    at    relief    and    rehabilitation — national    and    international. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Sociology  courses. 
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Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures   and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  introductory  course,  giving  a  survey  of  the  essential  facts  and 
laws  of  hiunan  behavior. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Psychology  courses. 

History  37-38— A  History  of  World  Civilization 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours   each  semester 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultural 
resource  diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  the  importance  of  the  historical 
aspect  of  all  modern  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are  a 
clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  diti:er- 
ent  great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of  salient 
features  of  the  rise  of  Western  Civilization  and  an  appraisal  of  some 
factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civihzation.  The  first  semester  especially 
emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  Western  Civilization, 
and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major  developments  toward  a 
World  Civilization  since   approximately   1500. 

LlTERATtTRE  AND  ArT 

EngUsh  21 — Survey  of  Western  World  Literature. 

Two  hours  of  lectures,  one  of  discussion  each  week.  Credit: 

three  hours  first  semester. 

A  stu4y  of  the  masterpieces  of  EngUsh  and  foreign  literature. 
Outside   reading  and   reports. 

Philosophy  24 — Aesthetics;  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
An   analytic   study    of   the    beautiful,    of   aesthetic    appreciation,    and 
of    artistic    creation    for    the    purpose    of    gaining    an    understanding    of 
the  fine   arts. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Kehgion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion  in 
the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 

The  religious  development  of  Israel  and  the  beginnings  of  Christianity 
are  studied  for  their  contribution  to  a  matvu-e  rehgion. 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  human  thought  and 
religion  from  the  Greek  period  through  the  modem  era.   It  surveys  the 
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great  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  and  shows  their  influence 
on  developing  civilization.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  outstanding 
leaders   of  thought   of  each   period. 

m.    MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN 

A  SELECTED  FIELD  OF 

PERSONAL  INTEREST 

Each  student  is  encouraged  to  get  as  complete  a  mastery 
of  his  field  of  intensive  study  as  is  possible  in  four  years. 
For  this  intensive  work  the  academic  subjects  are  separated 
into  three  divisions:  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  languages  and  arts.  Each  student  chooses  a  major 
at  the  beginning  of  his  course;  in  his  sophomore  year  he  begins 
the  study  of  some  related  subject  in  the  division;  in  his  junior 
year  he  adds  a  second  related  subject.  The  major  professor 
arranges  each  student's  four-year  course  of  study  in  con- 
ference wiiJa  him,  giving  careful  consideration  to  individual 
objectives  and  goals. 

Exceptional  students  are  encoiuraged  to  undertake  an 
independent  investigation  in  their  major  field,  which  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  required  senior  thesis;  or  to  carry  on 
an  independent  course  of  readings,  research,  or  experimenta- 
tion leading  to  a  comprehensive  examination  and  the  award  of 
Special  Honors  in  their  major  subject. 

Within  the  Hberal  arts  curriculvun  of  Guilford  College, 
students  may  prepare  for  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Facul- 
ty advisers  help  each  one  plan  his  education  program  best 
to  fit  him  for  his  career.  The  student  preparing  for  graduate  or 
professional  school  should  confer  with  the  Dean  to  make  sure 
that  he  takes  a  schedule  of  covurses  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  institution  he  wishes  to  enter.  Usually, 
pre-medical  and  pre-nursing  students  and  those  intending  to 
become  laboratory  technicians  will  major  in  biology.  Pre-engi- 
neering  students  will  major  in  mathematics  or  physics,  and 
pre-dental  candidates  may  major  in  either  chemistry  or 
biology.  Pre-law  students  generally  select  history  as  their  major 
field. 

IV.  See   Physical   Education  Department 

V.  The  Social  Environment  (page  79) 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    CAMPBELL 

A  major  in  biology  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  including 
Biology  13-14  (or  equivalent)  and  Biology  21-22.  Biology 
13-14  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses.  In  the  field  of 
the  allied  subjects  the  student  should  take  a  minimum  of  one 
year  of  chemistry,  preferably  more,  and  one  year  of  physics. 

Biology  12 — ^Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:    three  hours    second    semester. 

A  study  of  man   and  his   relation  to   the  biological   world. 
(Also   listed   as    Natural   Science    12) 

Biology  13-14— General  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  tliree  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  com'se  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  background  in  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  biology.  Those  majoring  in  the  natural  sciences 
or  psychology,  and  those  planning  to  teach  science  should  elect  this 
course   instead   of   Biology   12. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  years  work. 
Biology  21-22 — ^Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week  throughout 
the  year.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  classes  of  the  verte- 
brates, follovv'ed  by  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  anatomy.  The 
types  studied  in  the  laboratory  are   the  shark,   necturus,   turtle,   and   cat. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 
Biology  23-24 — General  Botany. 

Six  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year.  Credit:   three  hours 
each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  plant  phyla. 
Recommended  to  majors  in  biology  who  expect  to  teach  or  enter 
graduate   study. 


"The   college  reserves  the  right  not  to  give  a   course   when   less  than 
ten    students    register   for    it. 
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Biology  31 — ^Physiology  of  the  Human  Body. 

Three   lectures    and   three   hours    of    laboratory   each    week. 
Credit:  four  hours  first  semester. 

A   study   of  the   physiological   processes   of  the   human  body. 

Offered  1953-1954. 

Biology  32 — Vertebrate  Embryology. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  second  semester. 

The    development    of    the    vertebrate    with    special    emphasis    on   the 

Offered  1953-1954. 

Biology  33 — Bacteriology. 

Two  lectures  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
four  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  general  bacteriology,  including  also  a  brief  study  of  the 
most  common  pathogenic  forms,  and  the  theories  of  immunity.  The 
laboratory  work  includes  routine  procedures,  such  as  the  preparation 
of  the  media,  staining,  and  physiological  reactions,  in  addition  to 
analysis   of  food,   milk,   and   water. 

Offered  1954-1955. 

Biology  34 — ^Technique  in  Laboratory  Methods. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.   Credit; 

three  hours   second  semester. 

A  course  in  technique  in  which  the  student  is  trained  in  working 
with  such  materials  and  methods  as  are  encountered  in  hea'tb  and 
hospital   laboratories. 

Offered  1954-1955. 
Biology  41-42 — Advanced  Biology. 

Three  lectures  or  nine  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 

three  hours  each  semester. 

The  work  in  this  course  wrill  be  given  in  the  special  field  for  which 
the  student  is  especially  prepared.  It  may  be  elected  only  by  special 
permission  from  the  professor  in  charge. 

Biology  43 — Genetics. 

Credit:    three  hours  first   semester. 
A  study  of  the  principles   of  genetics. 
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CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR    LJUNG    AND    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    OTT 

A  major  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chemistry  11-12,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  81,  41.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  are  advised 
to  take  two  years  of  mathematics  in  addition  to  the  course 
required  of  freshmen  and  two  years  of  physics.  Students  may, 
however,  take  two  or  three  years  of  biology.  This  arrangement 
is  especially  valuable  for  students  registering  for  pre-medical 
work. 

Chemistry  11-12 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Three  lectures   and   four  laboratory  hours   a   week  with   dis- 
cussion periods.   Credit:   four  hours  each  semester. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry. 

"No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Chemistry  21 — Qualitative  Analysis. 

Two   lectures,   one   qviiz   period,    and   six  laboratory   hours   a 
week.  Credit:    four  hours  first  semester. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  theories  underlying  the  qualitative 
analysis  and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the  common 
cations  and  anions  are  studied  both  in  class  and  laboratory,  using 
the    semi-micro    technique. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Chemistry  22-^ — Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two   lectures,    one   quiz   period,    and    six   laboratory   hours    a 
week.  Credit:   four  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis;    lectures,    laboratory    work,    and    stoichiometric    exercises. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11,  12,  and  21. 

Chemistry  23-24 — Organic  Chemistry. 

Two   lectures,    one    quiz  period,    and   six  laboratory   hours   a 

week:    Credit:   four  hours   each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series,  and  methods  of  prepar- 
ation   and    purification    of    organic    compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 
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Chemistry  31 — Physical   Chemistry. 

Two    lectures    and    three    laboratory    hours    a    week.    Credit: 

three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  and  the 
properties    of    solutions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22  and  Physics  11-12. 

Chemistry  41 — Research. 

Conferences,    library    and    laboratory    work.     Credit:     to    be 

determined. 

Arranged  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  use  of  chemical  literature,  method  of  approach  to  research, 
and  the  solution  of  some   research  problems. 

ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     VICTORIUS     AND     MR.     ARNDT 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  practices  that  compose  our  economic  system, 
to  develop  a  scientific  attitude  toward  the  major  economic 
problems  confronting  our  society;  and,  where  possible,  to 
suggest  sound  procedures  and  policies  for  the  solution  of 
such  problems.  At  the  same  time,  opportunity  is  given  the 
student  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  practical  business 
training. 

For  the  student  who  elects  to  major  in  economics  and 
business  administration.  Economics  21-22  (General  Eco- 
nomics) is  a  required  course.  The  following  courses  in 
special  subjects  are  considered  essential:  Economics  23  (Busi- 
ness Law);  Economics  31  (Money  and  Banking);  Economics 
35  (Business  Organization  and  Management);  and  Economics 
41  ( Labor  Economics ) .  Other  courses  in  the  field  may 
be  chosen  according  to  the  particular  interest,  of  the  stvident. 
A  major  consists  of  24  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  credit 
for  seminar  and  senior  thesis. 

For  courses  in  related  fields,  all  majors  in  economics  and 
business  administration  should  take  Pstjchologtj  31  (Personnel 
Psychology)   and  Sociology  22   (Social  Problems)    in  addition 


Economics  25 

to  the  general  college  requirements.  Other  related  courses 
may  be  chosen  according  to  the  particular  interests  of  the 
student. 

Geography  13 — Elements  of  Geography. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  into  the  field  of  geography,  the  course 
deals  with  the  earth  in  its  planetary  relations,  its  representation  on 
maps,  with  climatic  elements  and  types  of  climates,  soils,  and  surface 
features.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  manifold  aspects  of  man's 
adaptation  to  his  physical  environment.  Exercises  in  mapping  and 
location  of  places   are  included. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  majors  in  elementary 
education. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Geography  14 — ^Regional  Geography. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  world's  major  regions  against 
the  background  of  their  natural,  cultural,  and  economic  environments. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  regionally  prevailing  types  of 
production,  their  social  implications,  and  the  problems  associated  with 
the  development  of  important  potential  resources. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  majors  in  elementary 
education. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  11 — Development  of  Economic  Society. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Combining  the  historical  and  analytical  approach  the  course  is 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  general  economics  course.  The 
discussion  centers  upon  the  evolution  of  economic  organization  from 
simple  to  more  complex  forms,  tracing  the  development  of  economic 
institutions,  doctrines,  and  societies  through  the  Medieval  Economy, 
Economic  Nationalism,  Industrial  Revolution,  and  finally  our  Modem 
Economic   Society. 

Economics  21-22 — General  Economics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
organization  of  our  economic  life  and  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying it.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  forms  of  business  organi- 
zation and  combination  and  the  elements  which  determine  value  and 
price.  The  principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  area  of  business  ad- 
ministration, labor  relations,  monopoly,  money  and  banking,  international 
trade,    business   fluctuations,    and    government    finance    are    analyzed    and 
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discussed,    and    some    examination    is    made    of   programs   for    economic 
reform. 

Required  of  all  economics   majors,   and  of  students  with 

a   minor  in   economics. 

The  entire  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  can  be 
given  for  either  semester. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Economics  23 — Business  Law. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:    three  hours   first   semester. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  the  daily  conduct  of  business. 
The  topics  discussed  are  contracts,  agency,  sales,  bailments,  suretyships, 
and  negotiable  instruments.  The  principles  are  illustrated  by  actual  cases. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  24 — ^Elements  of  Marketing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  functions  performed  in  the  marketing 
of  goods,  and  the  agencies  operating  in  the  field  of  marketing,  such 
as  wholesalers,  retailers,  brokers  and  other  agents,  produce  exchanges, 
and  transportation  and  storage  agencies.  A  study  of  marketing  methods 
and  policies  involved  in  sales  promotion,  merchandising,  and  advertising 
is    included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  25 — Elements  of  Accounting  I. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  built  up  along  the  lines  and  methods  of  modem 
accounting  practice.  The  subject  matter  includes:  theory  of  debit  and 
credit,  record  making,  organization  of  accounts,  study  of  the  complete 
accounting  cycle  including  all  types  of  adjustment,  and  presentation 
of  financial  statements.  The  semester  is  given  to  a  consideration  of 
accounting  methods  and  bookkeeping  practice  applicable  to  the  indi- 
vidual   proprietorship. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  each  year. 

Economics  26 — Elements  of  Accounting  11. 

Five  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  I.  Methods  and  practice  applicable  to 
the  partnership  and  the  corporation  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
cost  accounting  procedure  for  the  manufacturing  enterprise.  An  intro- 
duction to  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements  is  included. 

Prequisite:  Economics  25. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 
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Economics  31 — Money  and  Banking. 

Three  hours   each  week.    Credit:    three   hours  first    semester. 

Following  a  study  of  the  nature,  functions  and  forms  of  money,  of 
monetary  systems  and  standards,  and  of  American  monetary  experience, 
the  development  and  present  structure  of  the  American  banking  system 
is  discussed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  commercial  banking  process 
and  the  interaction  between  commercial  and  central  banking.  A  com- 
parison is  made  with  foreign  systems.  Recent  developments  in  the 
domestic  and  international  field  of  money  and  banking  are  analyzed 
and    discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  32 — International  Economic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  theories,  practices  and 
problems  in  economic  relations  across  national  boundaries  and  between 
national  states.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  tariff  problem,  and 
the  international  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  international  trade. 
The  international  economic  position  of  the  United  States  is  analyzed 
and  evaluated. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  be 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  34 — Elements  of  Statistics. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:    three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  elementary 
statistical  methods  which  are  employed  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
business  or  related  fields.  Topics  included  are  collection  of  data, 
sampling,  tabular  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  data,  types  of 
averages  and  deviation,  construction  of  index  numbers,  and  measurement 
of  seasonal,  secular,  cyclical  and  irregular  changes  in  economic  data, 
as  well  as  correlation  analysis  and  measurement. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  35 — Business  Organization  and 
Management. 

Three  hours    each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   first   semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  and  problems  involved  in 
organizing  and  managing  business  enterprises.  Forms  and  methods  of 
organization  are  discussed,  and  policies  of  operation  for  all  aspects  of 
management  are  analyzed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  management 
of  industrial  enterprise.  Principles  and  practices  are  illustrated  through- 
out  by    a   consideration   of   actual    cases. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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Economics  36 — Business  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  financial  aspects  of  business 
enterprises.  Major  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  and  practices  as 
related  to  the  corporate  form  of  business.  Questions  of  financial  plans, 
permanent  capital,  working  capital,  management  of  earnings,  and 
financing  expansion  and  reorganizations  are  included.  Actual  cases  are 
used   to   illustrate   the   principles    and    practices   involved. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22  and  25. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  41 — Labor  Economics. 

Three   hours   each  week.    Credit:    three   hours   first   semester. 

This  covu-se  is  an  intensive  study  of  trade-unionism,  collecti%e 
bargaining  and  public  policy  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  Emphas,s 
is  placed  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  labor  movement  and 
the  issues  involved  in  the  establishment  of  constructive  industrial 
relations. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  be 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  42 — Public  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  principles  and  techniques 
involved  in  government  expenditures,  government  revenues  and  public 
borrowing.  The  application  of  these  principles  and  techniques  by  the 
various  governmental  units  in  the  United  States  is  studied,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  tax  system.  Interrelationships  of  federal,  state,  and 
local   finances    are    analyzed    and    discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  Seminar. 

Two   hours   each   week.    Credit:    one   hour   each   semester. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  serve  a  multifold  purpose  for  majors  in 
the  field  of  Economics  and  Business.  It  is  the  meeting  place  and 
clearing  house  for  the  development  of  ideas  and  mutual  aid  in  the 
solution  of  problems  relating  to  general  issues  in  the  field  of  Economics. 
Through  the  medium  of  reports  and  discussions  on  current  projects, 
developments  and  problems,  the  student  is  expected  to  synthesize  the 
knowledge    gained   in   particular   courses   in    special    areas    of   Economics. 

Required  of  majors  in  economics  during  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 
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Summer  School  Courses 

Economics  s30 — Movements  of  Economic  and  Social 
Reform. 

Three  hours   each  week.    Credit:    three  hours. 

This  course  is  planned  to  survey  various  movements  of  economic 
and  social  reform,  such  as  early  Utopian  programs,  social  programs 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  some  of  the  revolutionary 
as  well  as  conservative  modem  movements  of  economic  and  social 
reform.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  a  critical  appraisal  of  marxist 
thought  and  practice  and  those  contemporary  philosophies  of  reform 
that  are  ideologically  opposed  to  the  marxist  system.  Throughout  the 
course  the  student  places  the  ideas  he  encounters  in  historical  perspective 
and  examines  them  critically  in  the  light   of   Christian   ethics. 

Open  to  all  students  except  first-year  students. 
Offered  1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  s40 — Public  Control  of  Business. 

Three  hours   each  week.    Credit:    three  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  an  integrated  study  of  public  control 
of  economic  activities  in  various  fields  of  private  endeavor.  Public 
policy  is  treated  in  the  light  of  motivations,  objectives,  and  administra- 
tive procedures.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  regulation  of 
industrial  combinations  and  public  utilities  as  well  as  upon  the  practices 
that    are   directed  toward   the   maintenance    of   a   stable    economy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  he 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1955,  and  alternate  years. 


EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  BAILEY 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
develop  a  philosophy  of  education  that  is  applicable  to  a 
democracy,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  educational  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  based  on  sound  psychological  and 
sociological  principles,  and  to  equip  the  student  for  service 
as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  secondary  school 
will  major  in  the  academic  subject  of  their  interest.  They 
will  take  certain  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education 
required  for  certification.  These  are  Education  21  and  either 
Education  34  or  Education  35;  Psychology  22  and  Psychology 
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32.  Music  Education  majors  take  Education  SI  and  Educa- 
tion 32;  Physical  Education  majors,  Education  37;  and  academic 
secondaries,    Education   38;    all   take    Education   40. 

Those  students  plarming  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
school  will  major  in  Elementary  Education.  This  major  con- 
sists of  Education  21  and  either  Education  34  or  Education  35; 
Education  25  and  Education  28;  Psyciwlogy  22  and  Psy- 
chology 32;  Education  36  and  Education  40.  Related  courses 
required  for  certification  and  included  in  the  covurse  of  study 
for  those  seeking  elementary  certificates  are:  English  29, 
History  21-22,  Political  Science  32,  Geography  13  and  14; 
Music  11-12,  Physical  Education  45-46.  Three  hours  of  Choir 
credit  may  be  coimted  in  Heu  of  Music  11-12. 

Psychology  22  is  a  prerequisite  for  Psychology  32.  Before 
being  eligible  for  Education  40  a  student  must  have  had 
the  proper  course  from  the  following  group:  Education  31, 
Education  32,  Education  36,  Education  37,  Education  38. 
Wherever  possible  a  student  should  plan  his  program  far 
enough  ahead  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  carry 
only  13  hours  dining  the  semester  of  the  senior  year  in 
which  student  teaching  is  done. 

All  students  wishing  to  do  student  teaching  will  file 
a  written  request  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation   during  the  second   semester  of  their   jimior  year. 

All  students  planning  to  teach  Music,  Physical  Education, 
or  any  academic  subject  on  the  secondary  level,  should  consult 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  further  infor- 
mation  about  the  requirements  for   certification. 

Education  21 — The  American  Public  School. 

Three   hours   each   week.   Credit:    three   hours  first   semester. 

This  course  provides  an  intensive  treatment  of  the  place  of  the  public 
school  in  our  American  democracy.  Against  the  background  of  the 
changing  American  culture,  the  historical  development  of  the  various 
features  of  pubHc  education  is  presented,  and  the  impact  of  historical 
institutions  and  ideas  on  education  is  pointed  out.  The  social  role  of 
the  school  is  emphasized.  The  course  concludes  with  a  vigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  problems  confronting  American  educational  leadership  as 
it  charts  its  future  course.  Equally  valuable  to  the  teacher  or  layman 
who  wishes  a  better  understanding  of  one  of  America's  most  valuable 
institutions. 


Education  31 

Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Three  hovirs   each   week.   Credit:    three  hours   first   semester. 
This  course   is   designed   to  meet  the  music  teaching   needs   of  ele- 
mentary   teachers.     It    includes    the    necessary    fundamentals    and    the 
various  methods  used  for  the  presentation  of  music  to  children. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  28 — ^Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts  for  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This    course    includes    the    fundamentals    in    drawing    and    painting, 
materials  for  use   in   elementary   schools    and   industrial   arts. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
This  course  is  primarily  a  prerequisite  for  the  practice-teaching 
course.  It  includes  the  methods  and  materials  used  throughout  the 
school  system,  score  cards  for  evaluating  progress,  formulation  of  criti- 
cisms,  visitations,   and   the  organization  of   teachers'   meetings. 

Education  32 — ^High  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Education  31  and  includes  all 
phases  of  high-school  music.  A  study  is  made  of  the  organization  of 
glee  clubs  and  choruses,  including  voice  testing,  assignment  of  parts, 
balance  of  parts,  and  selections  suitable  for  various  types  of  high 
school  programs;  and  of  the  organization  of  orchestra  and  bands, 
including   selections   suitable  for  each. 

Prerequisites:  Music  majors  who  have  covered  all  major 
requirements  are  eligible  for  Education  32.  Other  students 
may  enter  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Education  34 — ^Philosophy  of  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the  educative 
process,    the    School    as    a    social   and    educational    institution,    and    the 
purpose    it   is   designed   to    serve    in    a   democracy. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  35 — -Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 

Education. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   first   semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  mental  tests  and  educational  measurements, 

such    as    the    nature    of    measurements,    the    derivation    of    educational 
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scales,  and  the  development  of  standardized  tests,  tests  and  measure- 
ments of  ability  and  achievement  in  both  elementary  and  high  school 
subjects. 

Prerequisite:  Education  21. 

Education  36 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection,  organization,  and  presentation 
of  materials  used  with  grades  one  through  eight.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  principles  of  developing  a  sound  curriculum  in  the  elementary 
school.  Frequent  observations  in  public  schools  tend  to  make  the 
course    more    meaningful. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  37 — Methods  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Three   hours    each    week.    Credit:    three   hours    first    semester. 
Materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  health  and  physical  education 
in   public   schools    and   colleges. 

Education  38 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative  process 
in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  methods  employed  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  teaching  materials  in  different  fields  of  interest.  It  includes 
techniques  of  adjusting  materials  and  learning  aids  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  and  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  experience  in  curricu- 
lum construction,  classroom  organization  and  managment,  organization 
of  routine  activities  such  as  record  keeping,  directed  study,  evaluation, 
school  marks  and  marking  systems.  Observation  of  actual  classroom 
teaching  in  the  student's  particular  field  of  interest  is  an  integral  part 
of    this    course. 

Education  40 — Observation  and  Directed  Teaching. 

five    hours   each   week.    Credit:    tliree    liours    either    semester. 

Observation  and  directed  teaching  in  the  public  schools  will  be 
supervised  by  the  co-operating  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  After  sufficient  observation  and  participation  a  minimum 
of  forty-five  hours  will  be  spent  in  actual  teaching.  Discussions  will 
be  held  and  criticisms  offered  as  the  need  arises.  A  fee,  paid  by  the 
student,    is    charged    for    student    teaching. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  from  among  the  following: 
Education  31,  Education  32,  Education  36,  Education  37, 
Education  38. 


Education  33 

Psychology  22 — Child  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
(See  course  outHned  under  Psychology  22,  Department  of 
Psychology. ) 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

See  course  outlined  under  Psychology  32,  Department  ot 
Psychology. ) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  22. 

ENGLISH 

PROFESSORS  FURNAS  AND  GILBERT,  AND 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  WEIS  AND  MARLETTE 

A  student  majoring  in  EngUsh  is  expected  to  acquire  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  English  and  American  hterature  and 
the  abihty  to  use  the  English  language  in  a  creditable  fashion, 
with  some  feeling  for  style.  This  aim  should  be  achieved  by 
voluntary  reading  as  well  as  by  taking  regular  courses.  A  course 
in  English  history  must   be   taken   as   early   as  possible. 

A  major  in  English  Hterature  should  include  Courses  15, 
16,  25,  26,  S3,  34,  35,  36,  45,  and  46,  and  Seminars  41  and 
42.  The  courses  are  arranged  in  tlie  order  of  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  language  as  well  as  in  other  ways  so  that  each  course 
is  more  or  less  a  prerequisite  for  those  which  follow.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  just  as  nearly  in  the  order  sug- 
gested as  is  possible;  at  any  rate,  the  first  four  must  be  taken 
before  the  last  four,  and  English  35  and  36  before  the  last  two. 
A  student  who  wants  to  take  American  Literature  may  substi- 
tute English  23-24  for  English  15  and  16,  or  25  and  26.  At 
least  one  semester  of  American  literature  is  required  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  high  school  teachers  of  English. 

Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  over  the  whole  field  about  March  first  of 
their  senior  year.  This  is  regularly  an  hour  oral  examination 
given  by  three  or  four  instructors,  but  may  include  a  v^ritten 
or  printed  examination.  Preparation  for  it  should  include 
review  of  courses  taken,  filHng  in  between  courses,  matters  of 
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meter,  and  principles  of  structure  in  the  different  literary  forms. 
Related  courses  for  the  English  major  may  be  in  educa- 
tion, a  foreign  language  (often  useful  in  high  school  teach- 
ing), philosophy,  BibHcal  literature,  history  and  writing  or 
spoken  English  of  any  sort. 

English  As  a  Tool 

At  the  end  of  the  course  in  first-year  EngHsh,  students 
will  be  expected  to  have  attained  the  abiHty  to  use  the  EngUsh 
language  as  an  effective  tool  in  both  written  and  spoken  form. 
Not  stylistic  or  artistic  ability,  but  correctness  in  manuscript, 
spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  the  preparation  of 
reports  with  properly  referred  authorities  and  a  bibliography, 
will  be  required.  This  ability  is  tested  by  a  comprehensive 
examination  in  EngUsh,  which  must  be  passed  in  order  to 
receive  credit  for  English  11. 

Courses  of  Study 
Period  Courses 

English  15 — ^Recent  Literature  (since  1901)  (formerly 
English  48). 

English  16 — Victorian  Literature,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing and  Others  (formerly  Enghsh  46). 

English  25 — The  Romantic  Revival  (formerly  English 

32). 

English  26 — The  Neoclassical  Age  (formerly  English 
31). 

English  35 — Milton  and  His  Age  (formerly  English 

43). 

English  36 — Shakespeare. 

English  45 — Spenser  and  His  Age  (formerly  English 

41). 


English  35 

English  46 — Chaucer  and  His  Age  (formerly  English 

42). 
English   Seminar  41-42 — Old   English   Literature   in 

Translation  and  the  Book  of  John  in  Old  English. 

Courses  in  Writing 

English  11-12 — English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

One  section  of  English  11  will  he  offered  in  the  second 
semester  when  necessary. 

English  37 — Creative  Composition. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

An  advanced  course  in  professional,  artistic  writing,  with  a  large 
amount  of  practice.  A  student  may  have  credit  for  two  semesters 
of  creative  writing,  but  is  advised  not  to  take  both  the  same  year. 
Students  interested  in  advanced  journalistic  writing  may  sign  for  this 
course. 

This  course  will  he  offered  in  the  second  semester  when 
necessary. 

Offered  1954-1955  and  alternate  years. 

Courses  in  Spoken  English 

English    17-18 — Public    Speaking    (formerly    English 
15-16) 

Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 

English    27-28 — Play    Production    (formerly    English 
25-26). 

Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 

Survey  Courses 

English  21 — Western  World  Literature. 

Credit:   three  hours  the  first   semester    (See  cultural  resource 

courses ) . 

One  section  will  be  given  the  second  semester  when  neces- 
sary. 

English  23-24 — American  Literature  (formerly  Eng- 
lish 33-34). 

Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 
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English  33-34 — English  Literature  (formerly  English 

23-24). 

Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 

Miscellaneous 

Enghsh  29 — Children's  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Enghsh  Seminar  31-32. 

Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

Advanced  papers  and  reports  on  literary  problems.  A  student 
majoring  in  English  must  take  English  Seminar  41-42  and  should  take 
also   Seminar  31-32. 

English  39 — Advanced  English  Grammar. 

Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  functional  grammar  designed  for  those  preparing  to 
teach  English  in  public  schools  and  for  those  who  wish  a  review  of 
essentials    in    syntax,    punctuation    and    usage. 

Enghsh  s47 — The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Credit:  three  hours,  in  Summer  School  only. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  TOMLINSON,* 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    HILTY    AND    THIELMAN, 

MR.    ARNDT    AND    MRS.    SANDERS 

In  French  or  Spanish,  24  hours  beyond  the  beginning 
course  are  required  for  a  major.  A  student  who  majors 
in  one  modem  language  must  study,  in  addition,  two 
years  of  another;  and  if  he  has  no  credits  to  offer  in  any 
classical  language,  it  is  suggested  that  he  study  Greek  11-12 
or  Latin  11-12.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  less  than  two 
semesters  of  any  elementary  course.  History  or  Enghsh  is 
recommended  as   a   related   subject. 

French 

French  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours   each  week.   Credit:    three  hours   each  semester. 


«  On  leave  of  absence,    1953-1954. 
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French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours   each  week.   Credit:    three  hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:    French    11-12,    or    an    accredited    two-year 
high  school  course. 

French  21-22 — Survey  of  French  Culture. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:  French  13-14  or  equivalent. 

French  33-34 — Advanced  Course,  primarily  for 
language  majors. 

Three  hours   each  week.   Credit:    three  hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:  French  13-14  or  equivalent. 

French  41 — Sixteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three   hours   each  week.    Credit:    three   hours    first   semester. 
0§ered   1955-1956. 

French  42 — Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered   1955-1956. 

French  45— Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three   hours   each  week.    Credit:    three   hours    first   semester. 
Offered  1954-1955. 

French  46 — Nineteenth   Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1954-1955. 

German 

German  11-12— Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:   three   hours   each   semester, 

German  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.    Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 
Prequisite:  German  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

German  21-22 — Survey  of  German  Literature. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:   three   hours   each   semester. 
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Greek 

Greek  11-12 — Introduction  to  Greek  Language  and 
Literatiu-e. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three   hours  each   semester. 

This  will  be  Attic  Greek  or  New  Testament  Greek  according  to  the 
demand. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.    Credit:   three  hours   each  semester. 
Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 

Latin 

Latin  11-12 — Introduction  to  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.    Credit:    three   hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.    Credit:   three   hours  each  semester. 

The  course  is  divided  so  that  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the  study 
of  Latin  prose,  including  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  and  the  second 
semester    to    Latin    poetry,    including    Virgil's    Aeneid. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   each   semester. 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Spanish  21-22 — Survey  of  Spanish  Culture:   Iberian 
and  American. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   each   semester. 
Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 
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Spanish  31-32 — Advanced  Course  in  Conversation 
and  Composition. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  41-42  — Siglo  de  oro. 

Three  hours  each  week.    Credit:   three   hours   each   semester. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish   13-14,  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  45 — Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  46 — Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

GEOLOGY 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    OTT 

Geology  21-22 — General  Geology. 

Classroom,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Three  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit:  four  hours  each 
semester. 

This    course    will    include: 

1.  A   brief   study   of   astronomic    and    physiographic   geology. 

2.  An   investigation   of  the   more    common   minerals    and   rocks. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  formation,  transportation,  deposition, 
and  the  resolidification  of  sediment  through  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
wind,    water,    rivers,    glaciers,    and    oceans.    Study    of   topographic    maps. 

4.  A   brief   study    of    structural    and    historical    geology. 

HISTORY 

PROFESSOR    NEWLIN 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    BURROWS 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  with  the 
dual  objectives  of  offering  a  variety  of  studies  in  history 
which  will  give  a  wide  range  of  choice  to  students  who  wish 
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to  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  field  of  history  which  is  most 
directly  related  to  the  subject  of  their  primary  interest; 
and  of  providing  a  sound  background  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  become  a  teacher  of  history  or  to  continue  his 
study  of  history  in  graduate  school. 

A  major  in  historj'  consists  of  History  13-14,  21-22,  and 
twelve  additional  hours  selected  carefully  from  other  courses 
offered,  at  least  six  hours  of  which  must  be  chosen  from  the 
following:  History  41-42,  43,  44,  45,  and  46.  All  history  majors 
are  expected  to  take  the  required  core  curriculum  history 
course.  History  37-38;  and  are  encouraged  to  plan  their  pro- 
gram of  related  courses  with  care  to  supplement  their 
knowledge  in  that  particular  field  of  history  in  which  they 
may  be  interested.  Courses  in  economics,  political  science, 
literature  and  sociology  are  especially  recommended  as  pro- 
viding rich  possibiHties  for  a  very  well  worked  out  and 
complete  course  of  study. 

Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  covering  their  four-year  course  of  study 
of  history  about  March  of  their  senior  year. 

History  13-14 — Modem  Europe  (formerly  History 

21-22). 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three   hours   each  semester. 

In  tliis  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Modem  Europe  the  period 
from  1500  to  1815  is  covered  during  the  first  semester  and  the  period 
from  1815  to  the  present  time  during  the  second  semester.  The  origin 
and  growth  of  the  modern  states,  the  great  intellectual,  political  and 
economic  revolutions,  the  impact  of  Europe  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  world  wars  are  given  special  attention. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  he  taken  in  fresh- 
man year. 

History  21-22— The  History  of  the  United  States 
(formerly  History  31-32). 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  each  semester. 

A  general  history  of  the  United  States  from  its  colonial  beginnings 
to  its  emergence  as  a  major  world  power,  stressing  primarily  political 
developments,  yet  devoting  considerable  attention  to  social  and  economic 
factors  and  institutions  as  essential  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 
The   first   semester  takes   the   study   up   to    1865. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  he  taken  in 
sophomore  year. 
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History  23— England  to  1700. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   first   semester. 

A  general  study  of  the  history  of  England,  the  nation  in  formation, 
from  the  early  conquests  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  but  also  including 
attention    to    major    social    and    economic    developments. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

History  24— The  British  Empire:  1700  to  the  Present. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  transition  of  the  island  nation  into  a  world  empire — the  devel- 
opment of  imperial  organization,  the  struggle  for  imperial  supremacy, 
the  effect  upon  internal  developments,  and  the  impact  upon  world 
affairs. 

Prerequisite:  History  23. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

History  25-26 — ^Latin  America. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours   each  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  coiu-se  is  to  study  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  Latin  America  from  1492  to  the  present  time.  In  successive 
stages  the  study  will  cover:  exploration  and  conquest,  the  richest  of  all 
Indian  civilizations,  empire  building,  the  long  period  of  European 
control,  transition  from  colony  to  statehood,  and  struggle  for  national 
stability.  In  the  course  of  the  study  the  resources  and  major  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  various  states  will  find  their  proper  places 
alongside  the  political  developments.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  history  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  major  forces  which  agitate 
national  and  international  affairs  and  the  place  of  Latin  America  in 
world    affairs   will  be   stressed. 

Offered  195S-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

History  34 — North  Carolina. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  is  a  general  history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  period  of 
exploration  to  the  present  day.  Colonial  foundations,  separation  from 
England,  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  slavery,  reconstruc- 
tion, constitutional  reforms,  educational  development,  and  recent  eco- 
nomic developments  will  be  studied  with  care.  It  is  the  desire  to  see 
many  of  the  important  problems  and  developments  in  their  national 
perspective. 

Offered  in  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years  upon  sufficient 
demand. 

History  35 — The  Far  East  in  the  Modem  World. 

Three   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   first   semester. 

An    appreciation    of    the    impact    of    the    Western    powers    on    the 

Eastern    countries    is    a    major    objective    of    this    course.    Political    and 

economic    penetration,    international    rivalries    and    their    effects    on    the 
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East,    and    the    long    struggle    of    the    East    for   freedom    from    Western 
control    are    given    special    attention. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

History  37-38 — A  History  of  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultural  re- 
source diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  historical 
aspect  of  all  modern  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are  a 
clarification  ofc  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of  salient 
features  of  the  rise  of  Western  Civilization,  and  an  appraisal  of  some 
factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semester  espe- 
cially emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  Western 
Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major  develop- 
ments toward  a  World  Civilization   since  approximately    1500. 

Required  of  all  students — see  cultural  resources  program. 

History  41-42 — The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  each  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  organization  and  constitutional  provisions 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  to  show  how  foreign 
policies  are  formulated  and  controlled.  Many  of  the  foreign  policies 
which  have  been  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  country  will 
be  subjected  to  detailed  study. 

Prerequisite:  History  21-22. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

History  43 — The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours  first   semester. 

A  study  of  social,  religious  and  economic  conditions  of  medieval 
Europe,  stressing  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  its  political,  cultural,  and 
ecclesiastical  development  leading  to  the  era  of  discovery  and 
colonization. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

History  44 — Sixteenth  and   Seventeenth  Century 
Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  through  the  early  modem  period 
covering  the  Reformation,  the  Counter-Reformation,  the  rise  of  na- 
tional states,  commercial  expansion,  development  of  the  balance  of 
power  principle.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Reform  move- 
ment  in  the    16th  century. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 
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History  45 — Europe  Since  1914. 

Three   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours    first    semester. 

This  advanced  course  in  European  History  is  expected  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  which 
have  been  determining  factors  in  the  major  developments  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  past  half  century.  Contemporary  events 
and  trends  are  studied  in  their  global  context. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

History  46 — The  United  States  Since  World  War  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  intensive  historical  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  upon  the  development  of  its 
political,    economic,    social,    and   cultural   institutions. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14  and  History  21-22. 
Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

History  Seminar. 

Two   hours  each  week.    Credit:    one  hour. 
Offered  jirst  semester  each  year. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR  NEWLIN  AND   ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   THIELMAN 

Political  Science  21 — Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Three   hours   each    week.    Credit:    three   hours   first    semester. 

This  course  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nomenclature 
and  basic  principles  of  political  science.  It  treats  the  nature,  origin, 
and  evolution  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of  government. 

Political  Science  32 — American  Govermnent: 
National. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  National  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  background  and  establishment  of  the  National 
Government  and  of  the  federal  system,  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  the  various  departments  and  commissions  of  government,  the 
division  of  powers  in  the  federal  system,  and  the  role  of  the  individual 
in  the  governing  process  are  stressed.  It  is  recommended  that  a  stu- 
dent take  History   21   before   taking   this   course. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  21. 
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Political  Science  33 — Governments  of  Europe 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  oflFers  a  comparative  study  of  the  constitutions,  struc- 
tures of  governments,  and  political  problems  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  new  states  of  Central  Europe. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  34 — International  Organization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This  coTu-se  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  evo- 
lution of  international  organization  as  it  exists  today.  The  main  sub- 
jects for  study  are  the  influence  of  international  law,  diplomacy, 
international  conferences,  private  international  organizations,  inter- 
national administration,  organization  for  peaceful  sel-tlement  of  dis- 
putes, the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Offered  195S-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  35 — American  Constitutional 
Development. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  Constitution  through 
judicial  interpretation,  related  to  the  changing  political,  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  United  States.  Definitive  Supreme  Court 
cases  which  have  shaped  the  course  of  development  will  serve  as  the 
primary  basis  of  study. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  36 — Contemporary  Political  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  leading 
political  doctrines  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  which 
have  had  major  influences  in  shaping  the  issues  and  conflicts  of  the 
modem  world  and  is  an  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  main 
currents  of  Western  political  thought,  studied  through  the  writings  of 
famous  political  thinkers  who  have  had  the  greaest  influence  in  shap- 
ing modern  ideas  and  institutions,  with  special  reference  to  the  cen- 
tral  issue    of   reconciling   individual    liberty   with    social   control. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MARTIN 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  aims  to  approach 
the  problems  of  homemaking  from  a  cultural  as  well  as  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  courses  provide  a  background  in 
the  fundamental  and  scientific  methods  in  this  field. 
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Home  Economics  11 — Housing  and  Home  Furnishing. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  essentials  of  house  selection, 
planning,  and  furnishing  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  economy, 
comfort,   and  beauty. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  12 — Clothing  and  Textiles. 

One   lecture   and   six   hours    of   laboratory   work   each   week. 

Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

Fundamental  principles  in  the  selection,  and  purchase  of  textiles 
and  ready-made  garments;  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  construction 
of  simple  garments  to  suit  one's   individual  need. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  21 — ^Foods  and  Nutrition. 

One  lectvure   and   six   hours    of   laboratory   work   each   week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  selection,  and  purchase  of 
foods   and  in  planning,   preparation,   and   serving   of   family  meals. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  24 — Family  Economics — ^Home 
Management. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Organization  and  management  of  household  activites,  time,  energy, 
and  income;  problems  and  principles  involved  in  selection  and  purchase 
of   household    equipment. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSORS   PURDOM  AND  LJXJNG 
AND   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS    OTT   AND   COBB 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  courses  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students:  (1)  those  who 
enjoy  mathematics  for  its  own  sake;  (2)  those  whose  intended 
vocation  requires  mathematical  skills;  and  (3)  those  whose 
only  need  for  mathematics  is  to  become  well  educated  per- 
sons in  our  quantitative  civilization.  Students  of  this  last  type 
are  usually  satisfied  with  six  hours  of  mathematics — ^the  mini- 
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mum  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  This  require- 
ment may  be  met  by  passing  Mathematics  11  or  13  and 
Mathematics  14  or  15,  but  the  sequence  Mathematics  13-14 
is  planned  specifically  for  such  students  and  should  be  prefer- 
able to  them. 

Students  of  the  first  two  types  usually  make  mathematics 
their  major  or  related  subject.  They  should  take  Mathematics 
11-12,  15,  and  18  their  freshman  year.  Students  majoring  in 
mathematics,  are  required  to  take  one  year  of  physics  in  addi- 
tion to  24  hours  in  mathematics  exclusive  of  Mathematics  14 
and  Mathematics  38,  although  the  latter  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Economics  34  (Elements  of  Statistics)  may  be  in- 
cluded in  a  mathematics  major. 

The  student  intending  to  work  toward  a  graduate  degree 
in  mathematics  is  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  while  stiU  an  undergraduate. 

No  one  may  receive  credit  for  both  Mathematics  11  and 
Mathematics  13. 

Mathematics  11-12 — College  Algebra. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  first  semester  includes  the  necessary  review  of  algebraic 
operations  but  stresses  the  application  of  linear,  fractional,  quadratic, 
and  variation  equations  to  problem  solving.  Additional  topics  are 
irrational  equations,  exponential  equations,  logarithmic  computation, 
and  logarithmic  equations.  The  second  semester  continues  with 
properties  of  determinants,  inequalities,  complex  numbers,  theory  of 
polynomial  equations,  simultaneous  quadratics,  permutations,  combina- 
tions, probability,  mathematical  induction,  progressions,  compound 
interest   and   annuities,   partial  fractions. 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit;  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solutions  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential 
functions,  their  graphs,  and  their  application  to  the  description  and 
prediction  of  natural  and  social  phenomena.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  certain  statistical  concepts  and  to  the  mathematics  of 
investment. 

Mathematics  15 — Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

Plane  trigonometry  including  the  use  of  logarithms  in  the  solution 
of    right    and     oblique     triangles     but     also    stressing    properties    of    the 
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trigonometric    functions,    their    inverses,    their     graphs,     identities,    and 
equations. 

Prerequisite:  IV2  units  of  high  school  algebra  or  Mathematics 
13  or  current  registration  in  Mathematics  11. 

Mathematics  18 — Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Customary  topics  of  plane  analytic  geometry  treated  primarily  as 
preparation  for  the  calculus  and  the  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11,  15,  and  registration  in 
Mathematics  12  or  equivalent  progress. 

Mathematics  21 — Calculus  I. 

Three   hours    each   week.    Credit:    three   hours    first   semester. 
Fundamental    concepts    of    differential    and    integral    calculus;    tech- 
nique of  differentiation. 

Mathematics  22— Calculus  11. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
Applications    of   differentiation,   formal    integration,    and    applications 
of  integration. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 

Mathematics  35 — Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

The  solution  of  polynomial  equations  by  trial,  by  radicals,  and  by 
Hornea^'s  method;  transcendental  equations  by  graphing  and  by 
Newton's  method.  Sturm  functions,  discriminants,  and  eliminants. 
Properties  of  determinants,  rank  of  a  matrix,  linear  dependence  and 
consistency   of  m  linear   equations   in   n  unknowns. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 

Mathematics  36 — Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Points,  curves  and  surfaces  as  represented  in  three  dimensional 
coordinate  systems.  Determinants  and  matrices  are  utilized  in  the  study 
of  systems  of  surfaces,  transformations,   and  the   general  quadric  surface. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  35  or  consent  of  the  department. 

Mathematics  38 — History  of  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
The  purposes  of  this  course  are  (a)  to  show  prospective  teachers 
the  relation  of  elementary  methematics  to  the  total  cultiure  of  a  time 
and  place  and  (b)  to  indicate  to  prospective  graduate  students  some 
of     the     more     recent     advances     in     mathematics.     Mathematics     known 
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before    1637    treated    chronologically    and    geographically;    mathematical 
development  since    1637    treated   topically  and  biographically. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Mathematics  41 — Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Ability  to  differentiate  and  integrate  the  familiar  functions  of  one 
variable  is  presupposed,  but  the  definitions  of  derivative,  differential, 
and  Biemann  integral  are  reviewed  and  made  more  rigorous.  The 
major  portion,  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  functions  of  several  variables 
including  such  topics  as  partial  derivatives,  directional  derivatives, 
multiple  and  line  integrals,  Jacobians,   and  vector  operators. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22. 

Offered  upon  suffiicient  demand. 

Mathematics  42 — Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  course  for  majors  in  mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences, 
seeking  to  develop  mathematical  maturity  and  resoirrcefulness  m 
solving  problems    by    the   methods    of   differential   equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22. 
Offered  1953-1954  and  alternate  years. 

MUSIC 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   BAUMBACH 
AND   Miss   WARE    AND    MRS.    RUSSELL 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
for  all  students  who  wish  to  emphasize  music  in  a  program  of 
liberal  arts  study.  This  degree  may  be  obtained  with  a  major 
concentration  in  instruments  (piano,  organ,  vioHn,  etc.),  vOice, 
or  music  education.  The  latter  also  prepares  the  student  for  the 
North  Carohna  "A"  grade  certificate  for  public  and  high  school 
teachers. 

Any  student  may  take  lessons  on  any  instrument  or  in  voice 
either  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  or  an  applied  music  minor, 
without  any  prerequisite  except  in  organ,  the  study  of  which 
may  be  begun  after  the  student  has  attained  grade  6  in  piano. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree  in  music  are  the  same  as  those  for  other  major  subjects. 
In  addition,  talent  tests  will  be  given  and  students  must  give 
sufficient    evidence   of  musical    aptitude   to   make  the    course 
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profitable.  More  specific  requirements  are  stated  in  the  applied 
music  section. 

Participation  in  some  form  of  ensemble  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  music  degree.  At  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  music  department,  a  student  may  be  required  to  parti- 
cipate in  more  than  one  ensemble.  All  voice  majors  must  be- 
long to  a  choral  ensemble  four  years.  Music  education  majors 
must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  three  years  and  may  elect 
either  choir  or  an  instrumental  ensemble  during  the  fourth 
year.  Piano  and  organ  majors  must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble 
four  years  unless  proficiency  on  another  instrument  makes  them 
eligible  for  an  instrumental  ensemble.  Music  majors  are  re- 
quired to  attend  all  recitals  sponsored  by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  instruments  or  voice,  the 
student  must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  subjects 
for  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the  required  tool  and  cultural  re- 
sources courses.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the  departments 
of  English,  foreign  languages,  philosophy,  religion  or,  by 
special  pemiission,  from  some  other  department.  For  this 
major,  the  student  should  take  Music  11-12,  15-16,  and 
17-18  in  the  first  year,  Music  21-22  in  the  second,  Music 
Sl-32  in  the  third,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42  in  the  last 
year.  Lessons  for  majors  in  this  field  are  outlined  in  the  applied 
music  section. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  music  education,  the 
student  must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  subjects 
from  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  minor,  in  addition 
to  the  required  tool  and  cultural  resources  courses.  The  student 
should  take  Music  11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18  in  the  first  year. 
Music  21-22  in  the  second,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Music  Education  majors  must  choose  at  least  one  inajor 
and  one  minor  applied  music  subject.  A  minimum  of  twelve 
semester  hours  credit  must  be  earned  in  the  major  applied 
music  subject;  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  credit  in  a 
minor  applied  music  subject.  If  the  major  applied  music 
subject  is  piano  or  voice,  the  student  must  take  private  or 
class  instruction  in  the  applied  music  minor  beginning  in  the 
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freshman  year  and  continuing  until  sLx  semester  hours  credit 
has  been  earned.  If  the  major  apphed  music  subject  is  an 
orchestral  instnmient,  the  student  must  take  piano  lessons 
beginning  in  the  freshman  year,  and,  in  addition,  must  take 
private  or  class  instruction  in  one  other  instrument  or  in  voice 
beginning  in  the  sophomore  year,  until  a  total  of  nine  semester 
hours  credit  has  been  earned. 

Music  Education  majors  with  an  apphed  music  major  in: 
Piano  musi  complete  grade  7  in  piano  and  grade  2  in  voice; 
Voice  must  complete  grade  5  in  piano  and  grade  3  in  voice; 
an  orchestral  instrument  must  complete  grade  4  in  piano  and 
grade  2  in  voice  or  one  other  instrument,  and  grade  3  in  their 
major  instrument. 

Music  History  majors  are  required  to  attain  grade  seven 
in  piano.  The  requirements,  otlierwise,  are  hke  those  of  the 
major  in  instruments  plus  an  advanced  course  in  music  history 
and  Hterature. 

Music  Theory  majors:  Any  student  who  has  completed 
two  years  in  any  music  course  and  has  received  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  in  Mudc  15-16,  21-22  and  17-18  is  eUgible  for 
this  major.  The  requirements  are  those  of  the  major  in 
instruments,  except  that  the  student  need  attain  only  grade  7 
in  piano  but  must  take  a  course  in  Orchestration. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Music  11-12 — Music  Appreciation. 

First  semester:  Two  hours  class  and  one  hour  laboratory  each 

week.    Second   semester:    One   hour  class   and  two   hours 

laboratory  each  week.  Credit:    Two  hours  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  music,  designed  to  give  the  student 
a   deeper  understanding   of  the   value  of  music  in   everyday   life. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  15-16 — ^Elementary  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  its  terminology,  intervals, 
scales,  and  its  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  elements.  The  first 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  keys,  the 
four  types  of  triads,  and  their  application  at  the  keyboard.  In  the 
second   semester  these   studies   are   continued   and   the   study  of  seventh 
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chords,    key    relationships,    modiilation,    modal    scales,    transposition    by 
clef,  and  of  four-part  writing  are  iatroduced. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  17-18 — ^Eartraining. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  materials  presented  in  Music  15-16  are  studied  by  means  of 
rhythmic  reading,  sight-singing,  and  melodic  and  harmonic  dictation. 
This  course,  therefore,  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Music   15-16. 

Music  21-22 — Advanced  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  four-part  writing,  and  including 
the  study  of  altered  chords,  chorale  harmonizations,  and  harmonic 
counterpoint  based  on  the  technique  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  styles. 

Prerequisite:  Music  15-16. 

Music  31-32 — Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:   two  hours  each  semester. 

A  practical  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  leading  to  an  introduction  to  the  eighteenth 
century  invention  and  fugue  forms.  A  thorough  understanding  is  ob- 
tained by  analysis  and  writing,  using  representative  works  by  Palestrina, 
Lassus,   J.  S.  Bach,  and  others   as  models. 

Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 

Offered  1953-1954  and  alternate  years. 

Music  33-34 — History  of  Music. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  music  through  analysis  of  the  musical 
styles   of  the  various   periods.   Recordings   are   used  for  illustrations. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11-12  or  its  equivalent. 

Offered  in  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years  only,  unless 
the  demand  is  sufficiently  great. 

Music  41-42 — Form,  Analysis,  and  Composition. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  structural  elements  of  musical  form  and  harmonic 
rhythm.  Analysis  and  writing  of  cadences,  motives,  phrases,  periods, 
simple  song-,  rondo-,  variation-,  and  sonata  allegro  forms.  Examples 
are  taken  from  representative  works  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centiuy  composers. 

Offered  1954-1955  and  alternate  years. 

Music  43-44 — Orchestration. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

First   semester:   A  practical  study   of   all  the   orchestral   instruments. 
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Second  semester:  Exercises  in  making  simple  arrangements  for 
small  and  large   orchestras. 

Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  45-46 — Music  Literature. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  music.  This  covirse  is 
especially    designed    for   majors   in   music   history    and   literatvire. 

Offered  in  alternate  years  only  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  47— Opera. 

Two  hours  class  and  one  hour  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
two  hours  first .  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 

Music  48 — Symphony. 

Two  hours  class  and  one  hour  laboratory  each  week.   Credit: 

two  hours  second  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 

Offered  in  alternate  years  only  upon  sufficient  demand. 
See  Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
See  Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 
See  Education  82— High  School  Music  Problems. 

Applied  Music  Courses 

Credit  for  work  in  appHed  music  is  granted  only  after 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  in  which  students 
are  required  to  play  representative  numbers  from  the  more 
difficult  studies  or  pieces  of  their  respective  grades  in  order 
to  earn  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

Appearance  in  student  recitals  is  required  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher. 

AppHed  Music  Credits:  One  semester  hour  is  earned  by 
taking  one  half-hour  lesson  with  five  hours  of  practice  each 
week.  Two  semester  hours  credit  are  earned  by  taking  two 
half-hour  lessons  with  ten  hours  of  practice,  each  week.  It  is 
understood  that  the  credits  are  not  earned  unless  the  prescribed 
standard  of  difficulty  is  earned. 

Piano  Major 

Piano  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  lessons 
in  piano  each  week  during  the  four  year  course.  It  is  recom- 
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mended  that  voice  or  a  second  instrument  be  studied  at  some 
time  during  the  four  years. 

Entrance  requirements:  To  enter  the  four  year  degree 
course  in  piano  the  student  should  be  grounded  in  reHable 
technique.  He  should  be  able  to  play  in  a  moderately  rapid 
tempo  (M.M.  100 — four  notes  per  beat)  and  parallel  motion 
major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  octave  position,  and 
should  have  acquired  systematic  methods  of  practice. 

He  should  have  studied  some  of  the  standard  etudes,  such 
as  Czemy,  op.  299,  book  1;  Heller,  op.  46  or  47;  Bach,  Little 
Preludes,  a  few  two-part  inventions,  and  compositions  corre- 
sponding in  difficulty  to  Haydn,  Sonata  No.  11,  No.  20 
(Schirmer);  Mozart,  Sonata  No.  3  in  C  Major,  No.  13  in  F 
Major  (Schirmer);  or  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op.  49,  No.  1,  etc. 

Music  6 — Piano  (Freshman  year). 

Cramer,  Studies;  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions;  Mozart,  Sonatas 
C  Major  No.  3,  F  Major  No.  13  (Schirmer);  Beethoven,  Sonatas, 
Op.  49  No.  I,  Op.  14  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  other  compositions  of  com- 
parable   difficulty. 

Scales:    Any    major    or    minor    scale    to    be    played    in    thirds,    sixths, 
and  tenths,   M.M. — quarter  note  =:  112,   in   the  following  form: 
Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes 
Four  octaves   in  sixteenth  notes 

Arpeggios:  Any  triad  or  dominant  seventh  to  be  played  in  all  posi- 
tions,  hands    together   one    octave   apart,    M.M.    112   per   quarter   note. 

Music  7 — ^Piano  (Sophomore  year). 

Studies  equivalent  in  difRculty  to  Czemy,  Op.  740;  Bach,  Three- 
part  inventions;  sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Beethoven,  Op.  10, 
No.   1   and  2,  and  Op.    14,  No.    1;   romantic  and  modern  pieces. 

AU  scales,  triads,  and  seventh  chords  to  be  played  in  all  positions 
and  combinations,  M.M.  120  per  quarter  note.  The  student  should 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  read  at  sight  hymns,  folksongs,  and  other 
compositions    of   moderate    difficulty. 

Music  8 — Piano  (Junior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sum;  Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord;  Beethoven,  Op.  2,  No.  1,  2, 
or  3;  Concerto  in  C  Minor;  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  G  Minor; 
romantic  and  modem  pieces;  all  scales  and  arpeggios.  The  student 
should  demonstrate  his  ability  to  read  at  sight  accompaniments  and 
compositions   of  moderate   difficulty. 

Music  9 — Piano  (Senior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Chopin:  Etudes,  Scherzi, 
Ballades,    etc.;    Beethoven;    Sonatas   equivalent   in    difficulty    to    Op.    31, 
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E  flat;  a  classic  or  modem  concerto;  Bach:  Well  Tempered  Clavi- 
chord, Suites,  Partitas,  Toccatas,  etc.;  classic,  romantic,  and  modem 
pieces. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty  consisting 
of  classic,  romantic,  and  modem  compositions;  also  a  selection 
made  by  the  examiners,  preparation  to  be  made  in  two  weeks 
without  any  assistance  from  anyone.  He  should  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  ensemble  and  should  be  a  capable  sight 
reader. 

Voice  Major 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  voice 
lessons  each  week  during  the  four  year  course. 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  one  half-hour  piano 
lesson  each  week  until  the  grade  7  standard  has  been  attained, 
after  which  the  study  of  another  instrument  may  be  substi- 
tuted or  that  of  piano  continued. 

Membership  in  the  choir  during  the  four  year  course  is  an 
essential  part  of  this  major  and,  therefore,  required. 

Entrance  requirements:  To  enter  the  four  year  degree  coiu-se 
in  voice  the  student  should  be  able  to  sing  standard  songs 
and  simple  classics  in  good  English,  on  pitch,  vidth  correct 
phrasing  and  musical  intelligence.  He  should  also  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  read  a  simple  song  at  sight  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  music.  Some  knowledge  of  piano  is  required. 

Music  1 — Voice  (Freshman  year). 

Correct  physical  and  mental  poise.  Principles  of  breathing  and 
breath  control.  Proper  use  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  Study  of 
vowels  and  fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production  with  such 
vocalises  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  individual  student. 
Simple  songs  in  English  and  Italian.    (Piano   3) 

Music  2 — ^Voice  (Sophomore  year). 

More  advanced  technique.  Studies  of  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales, 
legato,  staccato,  triplets,  the  simple  trill,  and  other  standard  embellish- 
ments. Italian  songs  of  the  clasic  bell  canto  period  leading  to  songs 
by  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Weckerlin,  Schubert,  and  Schumann,  thus 
covering  the  classic  and  romantic  periods.   (Piano  4) 

Music  3 — Voice  (Junior  year). 

Studies  'for  maximum  flexibility  and  velocity.  Fundamentals  of 
style    and    expression    appropriate    to    each    stylistic    period.    Recitative, 
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lyric,  and  dramatic  examples  from  operas  and  oratorios  by  Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Gluck,  as  well  as  French  and  other  songs  from 
the   works   of  modem   composers. 

Music  4 — -Voice  (Senior  year). 

Study  of  the  more  difficult  classic,  romantic,  and  modem  song 
literature,  including  songs  in  English,  Italian,  Latin,  French,  and 
German. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty.  He  should 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and  must  be  a 
capable   sight   reader. 

Organ  and  Instrumental  Majors 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  as  an  organ  major 
the  student  shovild  have  completed  Piano  6  or  its  equivalent. 
For  standards  consult  the  instructor. 

Organ  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  organ 
lessons  each  week  during  the  four  year  course  and  continue 
the  study  of  piano  until  grade  7  has  been  attained,  after 
which  the  study  of  voice  may  be  begun.  A  minimum  of  one 
year  of  voice  study  and  membership  in  the  choir  during  the 
entire  four  year  course  are  highly  recommended. 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  with  a  major  in  an 
orchestral  instrument,  the  student  should  be  grounded  in  re- 
liable technique;  he  should  be  able  to  play  scales  and  arpeggios 
at  a  moderately  rapid  tempo  and  should  be  prepared  to  play 
them,  as  well  as  one  or  more  compositions,  in  order  to  give 
evidence  of  sufficient  musical  aptitude  to  make  the  course 
profitable.  He  should  also  have  acquired  methods  of  systematic 
practice.  For  specific  standards  consult  the  instructor. 

Orchestral  instruments,  as  secondary  applied  music  subjects 
and  as  minor  instruments  for  majors  in  Music  Education,  are 
taught  in  class  groups.  This  method  of  class  instruction  may, 
then,  be  applied  in  teaching  high  school  groups. 

Music  35-36— String  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A  two  semester  coirrse  in  the  fundamentals  of  string  technique. 
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Music  37 — ^Woodwind  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A  one-semester   course  in   the  fundamentals   of  woodwind   technique. 

Music  38 — Brass  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A    one-semester     course     in    the     fundamentals     of    brass     technique. 

Music  27-28 — Class  Voice. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  course  follows  the  same  vocal  exercises  as  private  voice,  but 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  each  other  and  develop  a 
faculty  for  constructive  criticism.  Exercises  and  songs  are  sung  together 
and   as  solos. 

This  course  is  particularly  useful  for  majors  in  Music  Education 
with  a  minor  in  voice. 

Music  19-20 — Choir  Training. 

Five  horus  each  week.  Credit:  No  credit  is  given  for  choir 
in  the  first  year;  thereafter  it  carries  one  hour  credit  each 
semester. 

Admission  to  the  course  is  equivalent  to  membership  in  the  A 
CapeUa  Choir  (see  description  under  Student  Activities).  The  course 
is  an  exceedingly  practical  one  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  repertoire  in  music  suitable  for  use  in  churches  and  other 
sacred  gatherings.  The  various  periods  in  the  development  of  choral 
music  are  studied.  Public  performance  is  included  for  all  members 
who  become  proficient.  The  work  is  especially  adapted  for  prospective 
choir   directors    in    chiurches    and    schools. 

Music  23-24 — Piano  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  for  futvne  piano  teachers  consisting  of  a  thorough  investi- 
gation   of    teaching    methods    and    teaching    materials. 

Offered  only  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  25-26 — Voice  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  for  future  voice  teachers  consisting  of  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  teaching  methods   and  teaching  materials. 

Offered  only  on  sufficient  demand. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSORS  CAMPBELL  AND   CROWNFIELD 

Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:    three   hours   first   semester. 
(See  tool  coiorses.) 

Natural  Science  12 — Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:   three  hours  second   semester. 
(See  tool  courses.) 
Also  listed   as   Biology   12. 

PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  MILNER,  ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   K:ENT 
AND   ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    FEAGINS 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  philosophy  is  to  train  the  student 
in  the  attitude  of  reasoned  inquiry  into  the  more  basic  prob- 
lems concerning  himself  and  his  world  as  a  whole.  Insofar  as 
this  may  be  accomplished  through  a  relatively  thorough  study 
of  what  others  think  or  have  thought,  students  should  have 
an  appreciable  grasp  of  the  historical  development  of  philo- 
sophical endeavor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  student's 
personal  reflection  in  an  eff^ort  to  understand  the  significance 
of  ultimate  problems  for  his  own  experience  and  to  deal  with 
them  as  best  he  can  for  himself  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
work  out  their  owti  tentative  conclusions. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  are  ofFered  to 
students  of  three  general  types:  (1)  those  who  are  interested 
in  a  broad  but  integrated  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
human  culture;  (2)  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  rational 
foundations  of  particular  subjects  of  special  interest  to  them, 
and  most  importantly  perhaps  their  major  subject  (e.g.,  the 
sciences,  religion,  languages  and  literature  and  art);  (3) 
those  who  desire  to  m^jor  in  philosophy,  whether  or  not  plan- 
ning to  pursue  graduate  work  in   this  field. 
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A  major  in  Philosophy  includes  Philosophy  10,  11,  12,  28, 
31,  33,  35  and  36.  Either  Philosophy  26  or  30  may  be  taken  in 
place  of  any  one  of  the  last  five  of  these  courses. 

Philosophy  10 — Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  either  semester. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  philosophical  thinking  for  man's  everyday  experi- 
ence; an  examination  of  typical  ideas  and  systems  of  ideas  in  terms 
of  which  men  have  sought  to  solve  these  problems. 

Note:  this  course  should  be  taken  prior  to  any  other  courses  in 
Philosophy;  when  this  is  not  possible  it  shovdd  be  taken  concurrently 
with  the  first  of  other  courses  taken.  This  general  rule  does  not  apply 
to  students  who  take  only  Philosophy  24  and  Philosophy  41-42, 
the  core-ciuricnlum  courses  in  this  department  required  of  all  students. 

Offered  each  semester  each  year. 

Philosophy  11 — Ethics:  The  Theory  of  Morals. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  critical  study  of  the  chief  theories  of  the  nature  and  principles  ol 
moral  living,  with  regard  to  both  the  good(s)  valued  and  sought  by 
man   and  the  right  way  of  acting   (duty,  the  ought). 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  12 — ^Logic:  the  Principles   and  Problems 
of  Rational  Belief. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  study  of  the  rational  foundations  of  clear  discourse  and  valid 
inference  and  their  application  to  communication  and  reasoning  in 
everyday  life  and  the  sciences;  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and 
problems  of  the  methods  of  proof  used  in  the  empirical  sciences. 

Offered  each  year. 
Philosophy  24 — Aesthetics;  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
(See  cultural-resource  courses). 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy    26 — The    Philosophy    of    Pacifism    and 
Conscientious  Objection. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
An  analysis  of  the  several  forms  of  pacifism  and  conscientious 
objection  to  war;  a  consideration  of  the  many  philosophical  problems 
raised  by  these  forms;  and  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  systematic 
rational  defense  for  and  incentive  to  a  modem  positive  peace  testi- 
mony consonant  with  the  best  traditions  and  principles  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Offered  1953-1954  and  alternate  years. 
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Philosophy  28 — The  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  major  number 
of  Plato's  Dialogues.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  content  of  the  dialogues 
and  the  implications   of   the  ideas  expressed   therein. 

For  students  of  philosophy  and  students  of  hterature. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  30 — Christian  Ethics. 

Three    hours    each    week.    Credit:    three   hours    the    semester 

offered. 

A  systematic  and  critical  study  of  Christian  ethics.  Distinctions 
between  Christian  and  philosophical  ethics;  sources  of  Christian 
morality;  development  in  history,  including  the  social  gospel  move- 
ment; the  Christian  ethic  applied  to  major  problems  of  individual 
and  social  conduct. 

Philosophy  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  natiu-e  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary 
religious  concepts,  and  the  relation  of  religious  knowledge  to  other 
knowledge. 

(Also  listed  as  Religion  31.) 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  33 — Philosophy  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  experience;  the 
forms  of  beauty;  the  differentia  of  the  arts;  the  nature  of  creati^'e 
imagination;  the  problem  of  standards  of  taste;  the  relation  of  the 
artist  to  the  community.  A  rapid  survey  of  theories  of  art  and  beauty 
from  Plato  to  Croce. 

Offered  195S-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  35 — The  History  of  American  Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  American  philosophical 
thought  from  colonial  America  to  modern  times.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed   on   social  and  political  thought. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  36 — Philosophy  of  Science. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  critical  examination  of  the  fundamental  assumptions,  methods, 
concepts,  problems,  and  philosophical  implications  of  present-day  nat- 
ural science;  a  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  scientific  explanation 
as   such,   and   of  the  relation   of  science  to  art,  religion,   and  history. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 
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Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 
(See    cultural-resource    courses.) 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  One  hour  each  semester. 

Individual  and  group  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  material — 
particularly  from  current  journals — dealing  with  special  topics  of  con- 
temporary interest. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  philosopJiy, 
and  open  to  all  minoring  in  philosophy;  open  to  all  others  at 
the  discretion  of  the  department. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion is  in  two  divisions,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
Each  student  is  required  to  make  eight  hours  credit  in  this 
department  before  graduation,  with  the  limitation  that  one 
hour  must  be  made  each  semester  that  the  student  is  in  resi- 
dence. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  department  and  the  college 
physicians  that  all  new  students  have  typhoid  and  smallpox 
vaccinations  before  they  enroll. 

A  major  in  Physical  Education  is  offered  for  men. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Men 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS   MAYNARD  AND  MEREDITH 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  develop  the  organic 
systems  of  the  individual  and  maintain  a  state  of  development 
that  will  assure  maximum  efficiency  at  all  times;  to  create 
interest  in  and  a  favorable  attitude  toward  physical  activity 
of  the  recreational  type;  to  develop  sufficient  skill  in  a  number 
of  activities  that  the  individual  may  use  throughout  life;  to 
develop  attitudes,  standards,  and  ideals  so  that  the  individual 
may  be  of  service  to  society  and  get  the  greatest  satisfaction 
out  of  life. 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
consists  of  four  divisions: 
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(a)  The  intercollegiate  sports,  which  are  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  track,  and  tennis. 

(b)  The  intramural  program,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
following  activities:  tag  football,  basketball,  softball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  and  golf. 

(c)  The  required  program,  which  consists  of  instruction 
in  hygiene  and  the  activities  connected  with  physical  educa- 
tion and  practice  in  these  fields.  All  students  are  required 
to  provide  themselves  with  gym  shoes  and  a  gym  unifonn. 

(d)  The  academic  courses  which  lead  to  a  major  in 
Physical  Education,  or  a  minor;  enabling  young  men  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  high  school  coaching  positions  or  similar 
work  in  athletics  at  industrial  plants  or  Y.M.C.A.'s. 

Each  student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination 
and  is  placed  in  those  activities  which  are  in  keeping  with 
his   physical  condition. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  interested  in  com- 
pleting a  major  or  a  minor  in  Physical  Education  confer  with 
the  Physical  Education  Department  for  details  on  the  correct 
courses  to  take. 

Physical   Education   17-18M — A   Service   Course   for 
Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course  offers  fundamental  skills  in  individual  and  team  sports 
according  to   the   sport  in   season. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical   Education  23-24M — A   Service   Course   for 
Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Fundamental  and  advanced  skills  in  team  sports  and  individual 
sports  throughout  the  year. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

Physical   Education   39-40M — A   Service   Course  for 
Juniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  juniors. 
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Physical  Education  43-44M — A  Service  Course  for 
Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  seniors. 

Physical  Education  15M — ^Personal  Hygiene. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   first   semester. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  of 
the  body,  and  instill  into  the  student  the  proper  attitude  toward  the 
human  body  that  will  result  in  a  more  wholesome  life  for  the  individual. 
This  course  is  set  up  to  give  the  student  majoring  in  physical  education 
a  basic  knowledge   of  health   and  hygiene. 

Physical  Education  16M — Community  Hygiene. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  contains  material  on  health  as  related  to  the  whole 
community,  such  as,  sanitation  of  the  water  supply,  occupational  and 
environment  health  hazards,  health  agencies  and  their  work.  This  course 
is  another  basic  health  education  course  for  the  major  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education.   A   standard   Red  Cross   covurse  is   included. 

Physical  Education  25M— Principles  of  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours   each   week.    Credit:    three   hours   first   semester. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
background  of  Physical  Education  showing  the  way  in  which  Physical 
Education  is  organized   on  various   other  fields   of  study. 

Physical  Education  26M — Organization  and  Admin- 
istration of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  in 
Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Three  hovus  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  coiurse  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various 
problems  that  confront  a  coach  or  athletic  director  in  his  work.  Prob- 
lems of  schedule  making,  equipment  buying  and  legal  aspects  are  among 
those  included. 

Physical  Education  27M — Recreational  Games  for 
Teachers  in  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 
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Physical  Education  28M — Theory,  Technics  and 
Skills  in  the  Coaching  of  Basketball,  Track  and 
Field  Events. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  29M — Theory,  Technics  and 
Skills  in  the  Coaching  of  Football. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  junior  year. 

Physical  Education  30M — Methods,  Materials  and 
Practice  in  Tumbling,  Gymnastics,  and  Wrestling. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  37M — Methods,  Materials  and 
Practice  in  Soccer,  Speedball,  Swimming,  Volley 
Ball,  and  Badminton. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  38M — Skills,  Technics  and 
Methods  in  Coaching  Baseball. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  35M — Individual  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  course,  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  various  methods 
of  treating  athletic  injuries  as  well  as  several  programs  of  corrective 
exercises  for  public  schools  and  colleges. 
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Physical  Education  47M — Anatomy  (Human)*. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  ofiFers  a  study  of  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and 
the    various    organs   of   the   human    body   according    to   structure. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 
Open   only    to   juniors   and    seniors   majoring   in   Physical 
Education. 

Physical  Education  48M — Physiology*. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  tluee  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body  from 
a  functional  standpoint. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate   years. 
Open   only   to   juniors   and   seniors   majoring   in  Physical 
Education. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Women 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    REYNOLDS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  of  physical  education 
for  women  to  provide  activity  for  all  women  students,  to  offer 
instruction  in  activities  suitable  for  use  in  leisure  time,  to 
select  activity  through  which  may  be  developed  improvement 
in  neuro-muscular  coordination,  to  encourage  activity  which 
provides  for  maximum  organic  efiBciency,  and  to  promote  atti-  ■ 
tudes  of  individual  and  group   co-operation. 

The  student  is  given  a  medical  examination  each  year 
and  activities  are  adjusted  to  the  individual  on  the  basis 
of  results  of  this  examination. 

All  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
tennis  shoes  and  two  regulation  gym  suits.  These  may  be 
purchased  in  the  fall  at  Guilford  College. 

Extra-curricular  activities  in  this  field  are  initiated,  planned, 
and  executed  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Woman's  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation in  co-operation  with  this   department. 

Physical  Education   11-12W — A   Service   Course  for 
Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 


'Anatomy   and  Physiology   are    given   by   the    Biology    Department. 
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The  student  is  introduced  to  a  varied  program  of  activity  including 
individual  sports,  team  sports,  rhythms,  stunts,  gymnastics,  and  self- 
testing    activities. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  21-22W — A   Service   Course  tor 
Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Fresh- 
man Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional 
instruction    and    participation. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  31-32W — A   Service   Course   lor 
Juniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Fresh- 
man Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional 
instruction  and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of  any 
one    activity   may    be   presented    for   credit. 

Required  of  all  juniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical    Education    41-42 — A    Service    Course    lor 
Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  an  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional 
instruction  and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of  any  one 
activity  may   be   presented  for  credit. 

Required  of  all  seniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  19-20W — Individual  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course,  for  students  so  advised  by  the  college  physician,  is 
taken  in  place  of  regular  physical  education  classwork.  Activity  is 
determined   on   the   basis   of   individual  need. 

Required  of  all  students  advised  by  the  college  physician 
to   substitute  limited  activity  for  regular   physical   education. 

Physical  Education  13W — Personal  Hygiene. 

One  hour  each  week.  Credit:   one  hour  first  semester. 

A  course  designed  to  place  before  the  student  functional  information 
on   health   which   will    enable   her   to   determine   well-balanced   standards 
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of  living  with   concern  for  herself,  the   immediate   group   in   which   she 
lives,   and  her   community. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  36W — Leadership  in  Recreation. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Attitudes  and  skills  for  leadership;  procedvures  and  practice  in  con- 
ducting group  recreation;  survey  of  materials  available.  An  elective 
course  open  to  all  students  who  have  interest  in  developing  skills  for 
recreational  leadership. 

Offered' 1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  45W — Practices  and  Procedures 
for  Health  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:   two  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  concepts  of  health;  qualifications  of  health  education 
leaders;  age  level  characteristics;  scope  of  health  education;  school  en- 
vironment; health  service  in  the  school;  related  health  agencies;  health 
instruction;  testing  outcomes  in  health  education.  Required  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  certification  as  an  elementary 
school    teacher. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  46W — Practices  and  Procedvues 
for  Physical  Education  in  Elementary   Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  physical  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary school;  introduction  to  and  practice  of  teaching  techniques; 
practice  in  administering  the  state  course  of  study  for  physical  education 
in  elementary  schools;  activities  suitable  to  minimum  space  and  equip- 
ment. Required  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  cer- 
tification  as   an   elementary   school  teacher. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR   PURDOM 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  designed  so  as  to  present  to  the 
student  an  important  division  of  knowledge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  actively  in  experimental  investigations. 

The  Department  has  arranged  the  courses  so  that  a  student 
may  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  fields  of  applied  engineering 
physics;  for  further  study  at  a  graduate  level;  and  for  speciali- 
zation in  the  field  of  science  teaching. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  strongly  urged  as  a  related 
subject,  as  the  methods  of  the  calculus  are  used  in  all  of  the 
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advanced  courses.  It  is  recommended  that  students  who  intend 
to  major  in  Physics  take  Chemistry  11-12  in  their  freshman 
year  and  Chemistry  21-22  and  81  during  their  college  course. 

Physics  11-12 — General  Physics. 

Three    lectures    and    four    hours    of    laboratory    each    week. 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  presents  the  basic  phenomena  of  physics  for  students 
of  chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  engineering  science.  Strong  emphasis 
is  placed  on  quantitative  concepts  in  the  various  subdivisions  of 
mechanics,  heat,  electricity  and  light,  and  laboratory  exercises  are 
provided  to   measure   many   of   these. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  14  or  15. 

Physics  11-12  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  courses 
in  the  Physics  Department. 

Physics  21 — Physical  Optics. 

Lectures   and   laboratory   exercises   each   week.    Credit:    three 

hours  first  semester. 

A  theoretical  and  laboratory  study  of  the  optical  phenomena  asso- 
ciated v^fith  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves;  velocity,  refrac- 
tion, reflection,  diffraction  and  its  associated  gratings,  interference  and 
polarization.   Elementary  studies   in  the   field   of   spectroscopy. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  22 — Mechanics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Analytical  mechanics,  treating  the  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics 
of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Various  problems  in  the  use  of  calculus 
and   vector  methods   in  mechanical   systems. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  31-32 — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Lectures   and   laboratory   exercises   each  week.    Credit:    three 
hours  each  semester. 

Lectures  and  experiments  concerning  precision  electrical  measure- 
ments, potential,  capacitance,  thermoelectricity,  magnetic  fields,  induc- 
tance, and  alternating  current  circuits.  Elementary  electronics,  such  as 
study  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and  a  number  of  circuits  em- 
ploying   them. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  41-42 — Atomic  Physics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
An  introduction  to  the  modem  theory  of  the  structure  of  matter 
and  the  nature  of  radiant  energy  based  upon  experimental  investigations 
in  the  fields  of  discharge  through  gases,  radioactivity,  photoelectricity. 
X-ray,  thermionic   emission,  particle   accelerators   and  nucleonics. 
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Physics  49 — Physics  Seminar. 

Credit  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  study 
completed. 
Intended  only  for  those  students  majoring  in  Physics. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    MILNER    AND 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    FEAGINS 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  to  guide  the 
student  into  an  miderstancUng  of  tlie  fundamental  characteris- 
tics of  human  behavior,  to  help  the  student  apply  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  tl:iese  laws  of  behavior  in  solving  problems  of  personal 
adjustment  to  the  enviromiieut  in  which  he  lives,  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  leaders  who  have  psychological 
training,  and  to  interpret  education  in  terms  of  integrated 
personahties. 

Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit; 
three   hours   first   semester. 

(See  cultural-resource   courses.) 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  psychology  courses. 

Psychology  22 — Child  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  child  in  a  modem 
democratic  culture.  It  will  show  the  constant  interplay  between  matui'a- 
tion  and  acculturation  as  they  affect  the  growing  child.  The  mental 
growth  characteristics  of  the  child's  first  fourteen  years  are  carefully 
analyzed.  Age  norms  are  established  for  orientation  and  interpretive 
purposes.  The  main  emphasis,  however,  is  upon  the  guidance  of  each 
individual    child   so   that   he   may   become    a   well    integrated    personality. 

Psychology  23-24 — General  Experimental  Psychology. 

One  lecture   and  four  hours  of  laboratorj'   each  week   during 
the  year.  Credit:    three  hours  each  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  applying  experimental  method  to  psychological 
problems.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  thinking  and  of 
considerations  basic  to  psychological  measurement,  experimental  design, 
and  analysis  of  data.  Training  in  the  design,  execution,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  experiments.  Such  topics  as  psychophysics,  perception,  motiva- 
tion,  frustration,    conflict,    transfer,    learning,    and    memory    are    included. 
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Psychology  31 — Personnel  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  psychological  principles  to  voca- 
tional guidance,  vocational  selection,  and  personnel  work.  Special 
training  will  be  given  in  the  techniques  of  individual  analysis — the 
interview,  methods  of  formulating  case  histories,  testing  (group  and 
individual,  instrumental  and  paper  and  pencil,  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment)— and    in    job    and    occupational    analysis    and    classification. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more 
important  findings  of  experimental  psychology,  particularly  as  related  to 
the  learning  process.  Original  tendencies,  impulses,  mental  characteristics, 
laws  of  learning,  transference  of  training,  individual  difi^erences,  excep- 
tional children,  such  psychological  problems  as  concern  the  teacher,  will 
receive  attention. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology   22. 

Psychology  41 — Psychology  of  Personality. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  factors  underlying  the  development  and  integration 
of  personality.  The  course  emphasizes  the  importance  of  motivation, 
learning,    and    re-education. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  42 — Abnormal  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  abnormalities  of  human  behavior  and  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  their  development.  Special  consideration  will  be  given 
to   principles    of  prevention    of   maladjustment. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  43 — Psychological  Testing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  the  administration,  the  interpretation, 
and  the  application  of  individual  tests.  Students  are  given  enough 
practice   in    testing   individuals    to    gain    proficiency. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  45 — Current  Psvcholo^ies:  Psychoanalyti- 
cal, Gestalt,  and  Field-Theoretical. 

TTiree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  psychology,  this  course 
considers  the  fundamental  principles  and  methodologies  of  (1)  psycho- 
analytical psychology   as   systematized  by  Freud,    ( 2 )    Gestalt  psychology 
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as    represented    by    Koehler,     and     (3)    field-theoretical    psychology    as 
developed  by  Lewin. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  46 — Social  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This  course  deals  with  the  various  psychological  factors  which  oper- 
ate to  determine  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  in  social 
relationships;  the  dynamics  of  leadership,  social  conflict,  social  mal- 
adjustment,   education,    race    and    other    minority-group    relations. 

It  is  recommended  tJiat  the  student  complete  Psychology 
45  before  taking  this  course. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology — Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  in  psychology  is  planned  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
psychological  concepts,  to  present  studies  in  the  field,  and  to  unify  the 
work  of  the  department.  Students  will  present  special  areas  of  investi- 
gation; some  will  give  oral  reports,  others  carefully  prepared  papers. 
It  is  hoped  to  produce  by  this  procedure  special  insight  and  under- 
standing of  their  major  field. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  psychology. 

RELIGION 

PROFESSOR    CROWNFIELD,    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    KENT 
AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MOORE 

The  Department  of  Rehgion  offers  courses  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  Bible  study  and  rehgious  values  for  their 
own  development  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  specific  service  in  religious  education  and  in  the  ministry. 
A  few  courses  are  arranged  especially  for  those  who  are  ex- 
pecting to  engage  in  the  ministry  among  Friends  or  who  are 
otherwise  interested  in  the  history  and  work  of  Friends. 
Special  programs  are  available  for  young  women  planning 
to  become  church  secretaries  or  directors  of  religious  education. 

A  major  in  religion  must  include  Religion  35-36  and 
at  least  six  hours  chosen  from  Religion  11,  12,  21,  22;  six 
hours  from  Religion  37-38,  43-44,  six  hours  from  Religion 
33-34,  47-48,  as  well  as  Religion  26  and  31. 

Students  majoring  in  religion  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Religion  Seminar  and  to  pass  in  their  senior  year  a 
comprehensive   examination    covering   the    various    aspects    of 
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religious  study,  including  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  religious 
history  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  thought 
and  practice. 

To  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  wish  to  be 
better  prepared  to  assume  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of 
members  of  the  Society  it  is  suggested  that  they  take  a  minor 
in  Religion,  to  consist  of  the  following  courses:  15,  37-38, 
26,  47-48,  in  addition  to  the  required  survey  course. 

Those  who  wish  to  teach  religion  in  the  public  schools 
will  meet  the  public  school  requirements  by  taking  six  hours 
of  Old  Testament,  six  hours  of  New  Testament,  and  nine 
hours  of  electives,  in  addition  to  the  education  courses  required 
for  teaching. 

Religion  11 — Old  Testament:  The  Prophets. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  prophets  and  their  message  in  relation  to  their 
times,   with    a   consideration    of   their    permanent    significance. 

Religion  12 — Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  historical  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  considered,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
content  of  the  teaching. 

Relieion   15 — ^History  and  Principles  of  the   Society 
of  Friends. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  impulse  which  produced  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  how  it 
spread    and    found    expression    under   various    conditions. 

Religion  21 — New  Testament:  Epistles  and  Johannine 
Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

The  epistles  of  Paul,  other  epistles,  and  the  writings  bearing  the 
name  of  John  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  environment  and  as 
to    their    permanent    significance. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  22 — Old  Testament:  Law,  History  and 
Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
This   course  is   a   study   of  the   three   important   sections   of  Biblical 
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literature    usually    designated    as    Law,    History    and    Writings,    as    con- 
trasted  with    the    main   stream    of    prophets. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  26 — Worship. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

The    nature     and    function    of    worship,     both     public     and    private, 

including  the  reading  of  a  number  of  the  classics  of  devotional  literature. 

Religion  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary 
religious  concepts,  and  the  relation  of  religious  knowledge  to  other 
knowledge. 

At  least  three  hours  work  in  Religion  and  three  hours  in 
Philosophtj  are  presupposed. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  33-34 — Principles  and  Practices  in  Christian 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  study  analyzes  the  concepts  of  education  which  are  religious 
in  character  and  specifically  Christian.  Its  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  ideas 
on  which  Christian  education  is  based  and  to  study  the  forms  and 
methods   by   which    Christian    faith    is    kindled. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion  in  the 
Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 
(See  Survey  Courses.) 

Religion  37-38 — History  of  Christianity. 

Three  hovirs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  and  institutions  from 
the    beginnings    to    the    present    day. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  43-44 — History  of  Religions. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  chief  religions  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modem,  are  studied 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  their  concepts  of  the  essential 
nature  and   proper   expression   of  what  constitutes   religion. 

Either  sen^ester  may  he  taken  toithout  the  other. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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Religion  47-48— Religion  in  the  Contemporary  World. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 

A  consideration  of  the  intellectual,  personal  and  social  problems 
involved  in  being  religious  today.  It  will  include  in  the  first  semester 
such  questions  as  the  existence  and  nature  of  God  and  his  relation  to 
iTian  and  to  the  world.  In  the  second  semester  such  topics  as  Peace, 
Labor,  Marriage,  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement  will  be  discussed  in 
the   light   of  Christian  principles. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.   Credit:    one  hour  each   semester. 

The  religion  seminar  is  intended  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  religion.  The  work  in  the  first 
semester  each  year  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginning  students 
and  deals  with  the  lives  of  religious  leaders  past  and  present.  The 
second  semester  is  planned  for  upperclassmen  and  deals  with  important 
trends    in    current  religious    thought. 

Religion  majors  are  required  to  participate  twice  in  the  first 
semester  program  and  twice  in  the  second. 

SECRETARIAL  COURSES 

MRS.    PARSONS 

This  group  of  covirses  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two  groups  of  students:  (1)  students  who  plan  to  do  office 
work  before  completing  a  college  course;  (2)  students  who 
desire  practical  training  for  office  work  along  with  their 
college  course. 

Business  11-12 — Typewriting  (Elementary). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

The  full  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be 
allowed. 

Business  13-14 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg  Functional 
Method). 

Five  hovirs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  full  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be 
allowed. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12  or  equivalent  should  precede 
or  he  taken  concurrently. 
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Business  15-16 — Advanced  Typing  (Production 
Work) 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Business  11-12  or  equivalent. 

Business  18 — Secretarial  Accounting. 

Four  hours  per  week.  Credit:   two  hours  second  semester. 

Business  21-22 — Advanced  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting — Transcription. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Development  of  transcription  skill  with  emphasis  on  mailable 
transcripts. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12  and  13-14. 

The  secretarial  courses  will  be  integrated  with,  and  supple- 
mented by,  courses  given  at  the  Greensboro  Evening  College 
Division. 

SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSORS  LOVEJOY  AND  DINKEL, 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    MILNER 

AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  STAFFORD  AND  THIELMAN 

The  Sociology  Department  aims  to  help  students  explore 
the  best  materials  available  at  present  on  social  interaction, 
group  relationships,  and  cultural  dynamics.  The  importance 
of  recently  developed  reliable  techniques  of  research  and 
analysis  is  recognized  and  emphasized,  but  there  is  also  clear 
recognition  of  the  present  limitations  of  knowledge  in  the 
social   studies. 

Students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in  law,  religion, 
politics,  social  research,  professional  social  work,  etc.,  are 
especially  invited  to  major  in  this  field.  Those  who  do  not 
plan  graduate  work  but  are  interested  in  increasing  their 
understanding  of  human  relations,  social  organization  and 
problems  are  also  welcomed.  Persons  contemplating  relief 
or  rehabilitation  work  should  find  an  undergraduate  major  in 
this  field  helpful. 

Considerable  flexibility  in  working  out  programs  to  meet 
individual  needs  is  possible.  Each  student  plans  his  total  pro- 
gram in  personal  conferences  with  his  advisers. 
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Courses — unless  otherwise  indicated — are  open  to  non- 
majors.  The  department  is  anxious  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible 
to  students  majoring  in  related  fields  and  any  students  who 
may  elect  these  courses  to  broaden  their  cultural  horizon. 

The  department  feels  that  a  frank  admission  that  its 
teaching  staff  is  striving  to  further  the  use  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  the  service  of  humanitarian  and  Christian  values  and 
those  of  the  Society  of  Friends  does  not  conflict  with  eflForts 
to  be  objective  and  "scientific." 

Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  development  of  scientific  approach  to 
the  study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  western  institutions, 
problems  of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment,  and  social  respon- 
sibility. It  includes  units  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  on  efforts  at  relief  and  rehabilitation — national  and  inter- 
national. 

Sociology  21 — ^Principles  of  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  processes  of 
society,  to  give  him  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  groups,  com- 
munity, culture,  personality,  types  of  social  organization,  process  of 
social  interaction,  phases  of  social  control,  and  social  change. 

Sociology  22 — Social  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  embodies  a  study  of  some  of  the  major  social  problems 
of  contemporary  society:  family  disorganization,  transiency,  the  social 
problems  of  industry,  housing,  special  rural  and  urban  problems,  proverty, 
personal  disorganization,  racial  and  ethnic  conflict,  and  international 
disorganization. 

Sociology  23 — Rural  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  rural  sociology  in  contemporary  America,  emphasizing 
case  studies  of  rural  communities  where  creative  community  organiza- 
tion— especially  under  the  leadership  of  religious  groups — is  at  work. 

Ojfered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  24 — Marriage  and  the  Family. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A    study    of   practical    problems    of    marriage,    parenthood,    and    the 
family   in   our   contemporary   society. 
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Sociology  27 — Introduction  to  Human  Ecology  and 
Urban  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

A  review  of  the  methods  and  more  important  findings  of  ecological 
studies  with  emphasis  upon  work  in  metropolitan  dictricts  and  larger 
cities. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  31 — Anthropology  (Paleontology, 
Archaeology,  and  Prehistory) 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  social  origins  and  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  of 
important   human   institutions,   invention,    diffusion   of   culture   traits,    etc. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  ijears. 

Sociology  32 — Cultural  Anthropology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  comparative  study  of  cultures  with  emphasis  on  socialization  and 
personality  formation  and  social  organization  at  various  levels — 
especially  modem  primitive.  Social  institutions  are  compared,  with 
eflFort  at  understanding,  critical  evaluation,  and  appreciation  of  other 
ethnic  groups,  their  cultures,  and  their  problems.  Study  is  made  of  the 
application  of  anthropological  methods  to  subdivisions  of  modern  western 
society. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  33 — Southern  Regions. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  investigation  of  the  southern  regional  culture  and  its  relation 
to  the  culture  of  the  United  States.  A  study  is  made  of  physical  and 
human  resources  in  these  regions  and  of  development  pointing  toward 
a  greater  realization  of  inherent  capacities  of  the  southern  regions. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  34 — Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
A    study    of    the    nature    and    causes    of    delinquency    and    crime;    an 
analysis    of   the    theory   and    methods    of    treatment. 

Offered  195S-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  35 — Forms  of  Social  and  Relief  Work 
(History  and  Analysis). 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  first   semester. 

This  is  a  non-professional  course,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
interest    some    students    in    social    or    relief    work    as    a    profession.    A 
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developmental  history  and  description  of  public  and  private  social 
service  agencies,  of  case  work,  group  work,  community  organization, 
emergency  and   disaster  relief. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  36 — Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  review  of  attempts  to  study  racial  and  etlinic  differences,  attitudes, 
and  relations.  A  study  of  the  present  status  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
in   the  Americas. 

Offered  1953-1954,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  38 — Introduction  to  Social  Research 

Methods. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
An  historical  study  of  social  surveys  and  of  modern  survey  methods; 
the  general  use  of  methods  of  scientific  social  research — the  schedule, 
questionnaire,  case  study  method,  ecological  techniques,  culture  group 
and  commiinity  studies,  study  of  social  institutions,  elementary  scaling, 
graphs,   and  statistical   techniques. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  40 — Studies  in  Regional  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours. 

A  review  of  methods  of  regional  and  culture  area  studies  and  some 
of  the  more  significant  conclusions  from  such  studies  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  implications  for  inter- 
national social,  cultural,  and  economic  problems  and  for  world  organi- 
zation. 

Offered  upon  suffUcient  demand. 

Sociology  41-42 — Research  or  Field  Work  in 
Sociology. 

Credit  to  be  determined. 

A  problem  in  social  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor 
or  properly  supervised  and  reported  experiences  in  human  relations: 
tension  reduction  efforts,  small  group  or  community  organization  projects, 
institutional  service  or  work  camp  experiences. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  38  and/or  special  permission. 

Sociology  43 — Educational  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  function  and  operation  of  various  institutions  and  agencies  of 
intergroup  relationship  operating  within  a  community.  The  role  of  the 
school    will    be    stressed.    Considerable    attention    will    be    given    to    the 
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methods  and  materials  of  intergroup  education  as  techniques  for  building 
"bridges    of    understanding"   between   diflFering    groups    of    people. 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  in  sociology  or  permission  of  the 
department. 

Sociology  44— Educational  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  continuation  of  Sociology  43,  with  major  emphasis  given  to 
action   techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  in  sociology  or  permission  of  the 
department. ' 

Sociology  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

An  effort  to  supplement  formal  courses  with  current  material  from 
sociological  and  social  casework  journals.  Reports,  discussions,  occasional 
visiting  lecturers.  Major  topics  to  be  selected  according  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  group. 


THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Underlying  the  whole  Guilford  College  program  is  the 
conviction  that  education  is  not  a  mere  process  of  accumu- 
lating a  specified  number  of  credit  hours,  often  representing 
an  assortment  of  unrelated  courses,  and  exchanging  them  for 
a  diploma.  Education  is  a  process  of  growth;  it  can  be  neither 
streamhned  nor  mass-produced.  Education  implies  the  "draw- 
ing-out" of  all  the  latent  capacities,  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual,  that  he  within  each  individual. 

This  drawing-out  of  each  individual's  capacities  by  teaching 
him  to  think  clearly  and  express  himself  adequately,  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  by  orienting  him  in  the  world  of  the  present,  constitutes 
the  goal  toward  which  Guilford  undertakes  to  direct  the  whole 
college  experience  of  the  student. 

Natvurally,  the  chief  part  of  this  experience  is  formal  class- 
room instruction  organized  in  terms  of  courses,  for  the  un- 
broken pattern  of  human  knowledge  must  often  be  divided 
artificially  into  segments  for  the  purpose  of  intensive  study. 
Guilford  seeks  to  place  the  emphasis,  however,  not  upon  the 
courses  themselves  but  upon  the  larger  educational  objectives 
toward  which  the  courses  are  directed.  This  crucial  change  of 
emphasis  tends  to  break  down  the  old  distinctions  between 
learning  in  class  and  learning  outside  and  makes  it  possible  for 
aU  parts  of  the  college  program  to  contribute  to  the  student's 
educational  experience.  Chapel  programs,  the  Friday  evening 
lecture  series,  visits  by  special  outside  speakers,  and  the 
resources  of  films,  records  and  radio  are  utihzed  to  enrich  the 
total  educational  program.  Able  students  are  encouraged  to 
undertake  various  forms  of  independent  study,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  below.  Finther  enrichment  of  the  total 
educational  program  comes  through  the  various  organized 
student  activities,  which  are  also  described  below. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  athletic  associations  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  the  athletic  interests  at  the  college 
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and  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  department  of  physical 
education. 

The  Athletic  Association  for  Men 

All  intercollegiate  athletics  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Physical  Education  Director  for  Men  and  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Athletic  Association  for  Men. 

The  Athletic  Council  is  composed  of  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Athletics,  the  Physical  Education  Director  for  Men,  oflBcers 
of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  managers  of  the  teams. 
This  council  elects  the  managers  of  the  teams,  decides  all 
important  questions  relating  to  athletics,  and  makes  the  fi- 
nancial appropriations  for  athletic  purposes. 

The  Alumni  Committee  on  Athletics  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

Important  Regulations 

Athletic  contests  are  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  regularly 
classified  students  only,  and  only  such  students  are  permitted 
to  represent  the  college  in  any  athletic  contest. 

No  student  shall  participate  in  any  athletic  contest  who 
has  not  made  a  grade  of  C  in  at  least  nine  hours  of  the  work 
of  the  semester  previous  to  that  in  which  the  contest  occurs. 

No  student  who  registers  after  October  first  shall  play 
on  any  college  team  during  the  first  semester;  nor  shall  any 
student  who  registers  after  February  10th  of  any  year  become 
a  member  of  a  team  during  the  second  semester. 

All  schedules  of  games  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Athletics  for  approval  before  final  arrangements 
are  made. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  provide  an  optional 
program  of  activities  ofi^ering  recreational  participation  in  the 
activities  in  which  fundamental  skill  has  been  acquired  in 
physical  education  classes. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  for  Women,  the  Women's  Athletic  Association  con- 
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ducts  extra-curricular  sports  on  an  intramural  basis  throughout 
the  year.  Tournaments  are  organized  on  an  inter-class  basis 
in  both  team  and  individual  sports.  Extramural  competition  is 
afforded  by  occasional  playdays  and  sports  days.  May  Day 
and  some  social  events  are  added  projects  of  this  group.  Co- 
recreational  tournaments  in  tennis  and  badminton  are  also 
sponsored  by  them. 

Every  girl  in  school  is  eHgible  for  membership  in  the 
Association.  Awards  are  made  on  a  plan  whereby  the  standards 
for  them  are  attainable  by  any  student.  The  cabinet  consists  of 
the  following  elected  officers:  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  sports  managers,  equipment  manager, 
dance  manager.  May  Day  chairman,  publicity  manager,  cheer- 
leader manager,  and  social  chairman.  These  officers  are  elected 
in  tlie  annual  spring  elections  held  for  all  student  offices. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Guilford  College  Community  Choral  Society 

The  Choral  Society  is  an  organization  of  about  75  voices 
conducted  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  open  to  all  students 
and  members  of  the  college  community  who  may  be  interested 
in  music.  AbiHty  to  read  a  part  and  a  fair  quality  of  voice 
are  required  for  entrance. 

Experience  in  reading  music  and  learning  to  interpret 
it  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  conductor  are  the 
greatest  values  received.  A  concert  is  given  annually. 

The  Fine  Arts  Club 

Students  who  take  applied  musical  subjects — piano,  voice, 
violin,  and  organ — form  the  nucleus  for  this  club.  Other 
students  interested  in  public  performance  are  invited  to  join. 
The  club  holds  biweekly  meetings  with  programs  given  by 
the  members,  and  students  are  criticized  at  the  following 
lesson  periods.  Social  occasions  and  open-house  teas  are  held 
at  seasonal  times.  Faculty  sponsors  meet  with  the  club  and 
help  carry  out  the  programs. 
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Band 

The  band  was  formed  in  fall  of  1947  to  play  for  foot- 
ball games.  Since  then  it  has  also  played  for  pep  rallies  and 
Chapel  programs.  It  is  made  up  of  musicians  who  enjoy  play- 
ing and  want  to  keep  tlie  hard-won  ability  to  play.  Most 
of  the  members  furnish  their  instruments  but  some  school- 
owned  instruments  are  available  for  use  by  band  members. 
The  library  of  the  band  contains  not  only  marches,  but  over- 
tures and  novelty  numbers.  The  band  expects  to  accompany 
the  football  team  on  several  trips  each  fall  and  participates 
in  other  school  activities. 

A  Cappella  Choir 

This  choir,  which,  as  the  name  suggests,  sings  without 
accompaniment,  is  made  up  of  the  best  voices  of  the  college. 
Definite  musical  training  is  required  before  any  member  is 
permitted  to  sing  in  concert  with  the  choir.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive this  training,  inexperienced  members  are  advised  to 
take  an  introductory  course  in  music.  The  choir  made  its 
initial  appearance  at  Commencement,  1929.  This  was  the  first 
appearance  of  an  organization  of  this  kind  in  any  southern 
institution. 

In  the  many  appearances  which  the  choir  has  made  there 
have  been  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  quality  of  tone,  the 
harmony,  and  more  especially  on  the  sense  of  aesthetic  values 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  which  its  members  have  been  trained 
to  experience  and  to  communicate  to  others.  It  offers  unusual 
opportunities  for  excellent  training  in  the  finest  type  of  music, 
the  sacred  song,  and  also  provides  a  splendid  fellowship  and 
an  opportimity  to  carry  a  real  message  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

THE  HONOR  BOARD 

The  Honor  Board,  composed  of  student  representatives 
chosen  by  the  student  governments  and  its  two  faculty  advisers, 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  honor  system  as  it 
applies  to  academic  work. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  COUNCIL 

The  Dramatic  Council  is  an  executive  board  composed 
of  faculty  and  student  members  who  are  interested  in  play 
production.  It  is  organized  to  take  charge  of  the  presentation 
of  two  plays  given  annually  by  the  students  of  the  college. 
It  has  property  rooms  in  Memorial  Hall  in  which  are  stored 
the  permanent  equipment  of  the  council.  Points  are  awarded 
for  satisfactory  acting  or  assistance  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
presentation  of  a  play,  and  students  become  candidates  for 
election  to  membership  by  acquiring  eight  points. 

SCHOLARSHIP  SOCIETY 

The  Guilford  Scholarship  Society  was  organized  in  1937 
(the  centennial  year  of  the  College),  and  is  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  recognizing  high  academic 
achievement.  A  student  is  elected  to  membership  after  his 
fifth  semester  provided  he  has  established  a  quahty  average 
of  2.50. 

THE  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Guilfordian,  newspaper,  published  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  The  Quaker,  the  student  yearbook,  are 
edited  and  pubHshed  by  student  staffs  under  the  direction 
and  sponsorship  of  faculty  members  designated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. There  is  a  separate  staff  for  each  publication. 
The  various  editors  and  managers  of  the  two  organizations 
are  selected  annually  in  the  student  elections  by  vote  of  the 
student  body,  but  participation  in  some  capacity  is  open  to 
all  students  interested  in  the  work  of  the  publications. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Men's  Student  Government  and  the  Women's  Stu- 
dent Government  cooperate  with  the  administration  in  all 
matters  connected  with  student  life  both  social  and  academic. 
The  students  elect  their  own  representatives  to  the  govern- 
ing councils  of  these  Associations. 
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THE  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations of  Guilford  College  were  organized  in  1889.  In 
more  recent  years  the  two  have  been  combined  into  one 
organization  called  the  Student  Christian  Association,  which 
is  an  accredited  member  of  the  National  Student  Christian 
Associations.  During  recent  years  Guilford  students  have  served 
as  president  and  chairman  respectively  of  the  North  Carolina 
Student  Christian  Association  and  the  Southern  Region  student 
Y.M.C.A.  Continuing  in  the  tradition  of  the  earher  organiza- 
tions, the  Student  Christian  Association,  with  its  faculty 
advisers,  plans  many  of  the  reHgious  and  social  activities  of 
the  campus.  The  Student  Christian  Association  names  a  student 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Convocations  and  participates  in 
planning  chapel  programs. 

Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Student  Christian  Asso- 
ciation to  meet  and  welcome  new  students  on  their  arrival  at 
Guilford  College  and  to  give  them  every  possible  assistance 
in  their  orientation.  The  purpose  of  the  Student  Christian 
Association  is  to  permeate  with  Christian  influence  every  phase 
of  college  activity. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  BOARD 

The  Student  Affairs  Board,  made  up  of  one  representative 
from  each  student  organization  on  the  campus  and  a  commit- 
tee from  the  faculty,  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  student 
activities  of  the  college. 

Limitation  of  Activities 

In  order  to  set  a  standard  for  the  participation  of  students 
in  various  campus  activities,  each  activity  is  given  a  point 
rating.  These  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 


Limitation  of  AcnvmES 
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Athletic  Council— Men's 

Points 

President    1 

Secretary    1 

Athletic   Council—Women's 

President    2 

Vice-President    2 

Secretary-Treasurer    2 

Member    1 

Athletic   Teams— Men's 

Cross    Country,     Tennis,    Track, 

Golf 

Manager 2 

Varsity  squad 2 

Baseball,    Basketball,    Football 

Manager 3 

Assistant  Manager 2 

Varsity  squad 3 

Junior  varsity  squad    1 

Athletic    Teams— Women's 

Varsity  squad 1 

Second  team    1 

Cheerleaders 

Head   cheerleader    1 

Member    1 

Band 

President    2 

Member  except  President    ....       1 

Choir 

President     2 

Business   Manager    2 

Librarian    1 

Member,    if    not    registered    for 

credit    3 

Classes 

President  of  any  class 2 

Chairman    of   Program 

Committee    2 

Chairman  of  Social 

Committee    2 

College  Marshal 

Member    1 

Dramatics 

Actor     2 

President  of    Dramatic    Council  2 

Stage  Manager 2 

Member    of    Dramatic    Council  1 


Committee    on    Convocations 

Member    1 

Guilfordian 

Editor-in-chief    4 

Managing  Editor    4 

Business   Manager    4 

Associate  Editor 2 

Regular  reporters 2 

Minor  sta6F  members   1 

Honor  Board 

Member    1 

International   Relations    Club 

President    2 

Vice-President    1 

Secretary     1 

Treasurer    1 

Quaker 

Editor-in-chief    4 

Managing  Editor    3 

Photograph    Manager    3 

Business  Manager    2 

Advertising  Manager 2 

Minor   staff  member    1 

Representatives   to   Student 
Assembly 

Member    1 

Social   Committee 

Chairman 3 

Member   except    Chairman       .  .  2 

Student   Affairs   Board 

President     3 

Secretary     2 

Member  except  President 

or  secretary    1 

Student     Christian    Association 

President     3 

Cabinet  member  except 

President 1 

Student  Council— Men's 

President     3 

Member  except  President    ....  1 

Student   Council— Women's 

President     4 

House    President    3 

Secretary     2 

Member  except  president,   house 

president,    or   secretary    ....  1 
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The  number  of  activity  points  which  a  student  may  carry  is  governed 
by  his  quality  average  for  the  preceding  semester  and  determined  by 
the  following   schedule; 

Quality  Average 

of  Student  Points  Allowed 

3.00     13 

2.75     12 

2.50     11 

2.25 10 

2.00  ' 9 

1.75     8 

1.50     7 

1.25     6 

1.00 5 

A  student  passing  nine  hours  work  with  an   average  of   "C",   yet  not 
having  a  quality  average  of   1.00,  may  carry  three  points  only. 
No  student   may   hold   more   than   one  four-point   ofiBce. 

A  student  participating  in  major  student  activities  must 
be  registered  for  thirteen  hours,  must  have  his  matriculation 
card  signed  by  the  proper  official  in  the  Treasurer's  office 
and  must  have  on  file  at  the  college  a  transcript  of  his  record 
from  the  last  school  he  attended.  In  addition,  a  student  who 
has  been  previously  enrolled  in  college  must  have  an  average 
grade  of  "C"  in  at  least  nine  hours  of  college  work  during 
the  preceding  semester.  If  the  student  has  been  out  of  col- 
lege for  a  time,  the  rule  applies  to  the  last  semester  he  was 
in  college.  In  case  a  student  attends  summer  school  as  well 
as  the  regular  session,  his  eligibility  is  determined  by  his 
combined  average  for  the  preceding  semester  and  summer 
school.  Such  a  student  must  have  passed  with  an  average 
grade  of  "C"  three-fifths  of  the  hours  for  which  he  was 
registered  during  the  preceding  semester  and  summer  school. 

A  student  who  enrolls  after  October  1st  v^all  not  be  per- 
mitted to  particiate  in  major  student  activities  during  the 
first  semester.  A  student  who  enrolls  after  Febniarv  10th 
will  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  major  student  activities 
during  the  second  semester. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  on  a  semester  basis  except 
for  the  student  who  has  been  given  the  grade  Inc.   Such   a 
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student  will  be  readmitted  to  student  activities  when  the 
instructor  who  gave  the  grade  Inc.  reports  that  the  work  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  provided  he  then  meets  the 
grade  requirement. 

In  connection  with  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  rules  of 
the  North  Carolina  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  are 
to  be  observed  in  addition  to  the  college  regulations  govern- 
ing all  extra-curricular  activities. 

Committees  appointed  to  make  nominations  for  officers 
of  student  organizations  should  confer  with  the  Student 
Affairs  Board  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  candidates 
are  eligible  to  hold  the  oflBces. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


GRADING  OF  STUDENTS 

A  student's  standing  is  determined  by  daily  recita- 
tions, hour  examinations,  and  final  examinations.  Re- 
ports are  issued  quarterly.  At  mid-year  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  report  covers  the  work  for  the  whole 
preceding  semester.  The  grades  attained  are  indicated 
by  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  Inc.,  and  F. 

A  represents  exceptional,  B  represents  superior,  C 
represents  average,  D  represents  passing  attainment, 
F  represents  failure;  Inc.  represents  incomplete,  and 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  some  part  of  the  work 
has  not  yet  been  completed  on  account  of  conditions 
beyond  the  student's  control.  An  Inc.  not  made  up 
within  a  year  automatically  becomes  an  F. 

A  student  may  not  be  given  a  re-examination  in 
a  course  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

ABSENCES 

All  students,  except  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  who  are  on  the  honor  roll,  are  required  to 
attend  classes  regularly.  When  a  student  has  a  total 
of  unexcused  absences  in  one  course  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  credit  hours  in  that  course,  he  will 
be  notified  that  one  more  absence  will  exclude  him 
from  the  course  and  that  the  grade  F  will  then 
be  recorded.  A  student  carrying  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  academic  work  may  not  remain  at  the  col- 
lege except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 
Students  are  allowed  no  absences,  except  those  ex- 
cused by  the  deans,  three  school  days  before  and 
three  school  days  after  each  vacation  period.  Stu- 
dents who  are  not  passing  nine  hours  with  the  average 
grade  of  C  are  allowed  no  absences  except  those 
excused  by  the  deans. 
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Unavoidable  absences  on  account  of  illness  will 
be  excused  by  the  deans.  Other  unavoidable  absences, 
except  those  necessary  to  represent  the  college  in 
major  student  activities,  must  be  arranged  for  with 
the  deans  in  advance. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  chapel  twice 
a  week  unless  they  have  been  excused  by  the  proper 
committee. 

When  a  student  has  two  unexcused  absences  from 
chapel,  he  will  be  notified  that  the  third  will  ex- 
clude him  from  college. 

When  a  student  has  three  unexcused  absences 
from  physical  education,  he  will  be  notified  that  a 
fourth  will  exclude  him  from  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION  AND  CHANGING 
CLASSIFICATION 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for 
either  the  first  or  second  semester,  or  to  change  regis- 
tration, later  than  one  week  after  the  first  day  of 
classes  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Counselling. 

Classes  already  missed  because  of  late  registration 
or  change  of  registration  are  counted  as  unexcused 
absences. 

EXTRA  HOURS 

Only  students  who  have  passed  all  their  academic 
work  and  made  an  average  of  B  during  the  preceding 
semester  are  allowed  to  petition  to  carry  more  than 
eighteen  hours  of  academic  work.  Even  very  superior 
students  are  limited  to  a  program  of  twenty-one 
hours.  While  enrolled  at  Guilford  College,  students 
may  take  courses  by  correspondence  only  after  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  Dean's  Office. 

HONORS 

Honors  shall  be  awarded  to  the  graduate  who 
during  his   college   course   has    attained   the   quality 
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average  of  2.5   and  High  Honors  to  the   graduate 
who  has  attained  the  quality  average  of  2.7. 

HONOR  ROLL 

A  member  of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior, 
or  senior  class  who  has  a  quality  average  of  2.5 
during  the  preceding  semester,  will  be  eligible  for 
the  Honor  Roll;  however,  no  freshman  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  roll  until  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  Summer  school  averages  are 
combined  with  those  of  the  previous  semester. 

Those  on  the  honor  roll  are  not  required  to  attend 
classes  or  be  held  responsible  for  daily  preparations, 
but  are  required  to  take  an  announced  quiz  and 
quarterly  and  semester  examinations. 

Seniors  who  have  been  on  the  honor  roll  for  five 
consecutive  semesters  are  exempted  from  their  final 
semester  examinations. 

The  Personnel  Directory  of  Guilford  College 
includes  lists  of  recipients  of  scholarships,  prizes,  and 
honors,  and  students  on  the  Honor  Roll. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  is  re- 
quired to  complete  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours, 
120  in  academic  subjects,  and  8  in  physical  educa- 
tion. 

For  each  semester  hour  in  which  the  student 
has  the  mark  A  he  will  receive  3  quality  points;  B, 
2  points;  C,  1  point;  D,  no  points;  F,  no  points.  In 
order  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  a  student  must 
have  at  least  as  many  quality  points  as  he  has  credit 
hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  hours  of 
required  work  in  physical  education.  The  credit 
hours  on  which  a  student  has  a  failing  grade  are 
counted  in  making  averages,  unless  the  course  has 
been  repeated  and  passed,  or  some  course  has  been 
substituted  for  it.  A  student  whose  quality  average 
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is  below  1.00  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  for  the 
senior  year  without  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Counselling. 

In  his  major  field  the  student  must  complete  not 
less  than  24  hours.  Courses  passed  with  a  grade  of 
less  than  C  will  not  be  credited  toward  a  major. 
The  student  must  also  receive  credit  in  the  required 
educational-tool  and  cultural-resource  courses,  and 
must  work  out  with  his  major  professor  a  course 
of  study  including  one  or  two  fields  related  to  his 
major. 

The  college  course  is  planned  for  four  years  of 
study;  no  student  who  has  attended  college  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  three  years  and  two  summer 
schools  will  be  granted  a  degree.  The  student  must 
do  a  minimum  of  one  year's  study  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege and  must  be  in  residence  the  last  semester  of 
his  academic  work. 

In  order  for  a  student  to  receive  his  degree  he  must 
submit  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  a  written  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  not 
later  than  one  semester  prior  to  the  expected  time  of 
receiving  the  degree. 

Applicants  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June  must 
pass  an  achievement  examination  in  a  foreign 
language  on  or  before  May  10  and  must  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  college  treasurer  on  or  before 
May  1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect  to  grad- 
uate. Applicants  for  a  degree  in  August  must  pass 
an  achievement  examination  in  a  foreign  language 
at  least  three  days  before  the  beginning  of  final 
examinations  in  summer  school  and  must  have  their 
accounts  settled  by  July  17th.  Those  who  fail  to  meet 
the  above  requirements  will  have  their  degrees  with- 
held until  the  next  regular  date  on  which  the  degrees 
are  conferred. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

With  an  educational  program  which  includes 
much  collateral  and  independent  reading,  the  college 
obviously  emphasizes  its  library.  The  collection  of 
material,  intended  especially  for  a  liberal-arts  col- 
lege, contains  over  35,000  books  and  bound  period- 
icals, besides  hundreds  of  unbound  periodicals  and 
pamphlets.  A  Carnegie  collection  of  848  prints  made 
from  the  best  paintings  in  the  world  and  125  books 
on  art  make  up  a  part  of  the  collection.  In  addi- 
tion a  collection  of  626  records  and  a  Magnavox 
record-player  have  been  secured  through  the  same 
source,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  large  music  and 
art  room  on  the  second  floor.  These  two  collections 
greatly  enrich  and  extend  the  cultural  as  well  as  the 
academic  resources  of  the  library. 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  library,  the  authorities  have  imposed 
very  few  rules.  Readers  have  free  access  to  the 
shelves,  and  the  librarians  and  attendants  are  anxious 
to  assist  students  in  finding  material.  As  a  result  of 
the  increased  use  of  the  building,  however,  thought- 
ful consideration  of  others  is  requested  so  that  all 
who  come  may  have  a  quiet  place  to  study. 

The  reading  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted.  All 
books  of  fiction  and  reference  are  shelved  in  the  main 
room,  and  are  immediately  available  to  the  reader. 
The  smaller  reading  room  contains  current  issues  of 
many  magazines  and  journals  and  the  more  recent 
bound  volumes  of  the  leading  periodicals.  The  fire- 
proof stack  room  is  equipped  with  steel  shelving  and 
has  twenty-one  individual  study  desks.  Seminar  rooms 
and  small  study  rooms  also  are  available  for  students 
and  groups  engaged  in  special  projects.  A  large  num- 
ber of  books  and  manuscripts  bearing  on  North  Caro- 
lina history,  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
of  Guilford  College  are  contained  in  the  Quaker  Col- 
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lection  Room  and  the  adjoining  vault.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  records,  probably  the  largest  collection 
of  Quaker  material  in  the  South,  will  be  augmented 
by  friends  who  have  documents  of  historical  interest 
in  their  possession  and  who  would  like  to  deposit 
them  where  they  will  be  well  cared  for  and  available 
for  study. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  COURSES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  emphasize  individual 
development  in  a  number  of  ways,  among  which  the 
following  are  especially  important.  Each  student  is 
required  in  his  sophomore  year  and  again  in  his 
junior  year  to  make  a  special  public  talk  which  is 
designed  to  give  him  practice  in  the  comprehension, 
organization,  and  presentation  of  more  or  less  com- 
plicated material.  In  the  senior  year  each  student 
presents  a  thesis  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has 
made  some  original  investigation. 

In  a  number  of  courses  in  the  college  curriculum 
detailed  syllabi  have  been  prepared  which  give  ad- 
vanced, capable  students  the  opportunity  to  study 
independently  and  receive  credit  for  work  done  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  a  comprehensive  written 
and  an  oral  examination  covering  the  material. 

Seniors  who  have  achieved  a  high  record  during 
their  first  three  years  of  work  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  carry  on  an  independent  course  of 
readings  and  study  looking  toward  special  honors  in 
their  major  department,  or  they  may  undertake  an 
independent  investigation  in  their  field  of  major  con- 
centration, the  results  of  which  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  requii^ed  senior  thesis,  and  for  which  they 
may  be  awarded  as  much  as  six  hours  credit.  For 
details  of  the  regulations  covering  such  projects  the 
student  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  he  is  majoring. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  summer  school  at  Guilford  College  is  planned 
around  certain  definite  objectives:  (1)  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  capable  students  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  less  than 
four  years;  (2)  To  allow  high  school  graduates  to 
begin  their  college  education  in  an  atmosphere  of 
quiet  and  peaceful  surroundings  without  the  usual 
busy  period  of  the  opening  of  college  each  fall; 
(3)  To  offer  students  a  program  of  study  in  keeping 
with  the  changing  conditions,  whether  local,  na- 
tional, or  international;  and  (4)  To  give  teachers 
the  opportunity  of  further  training  in  their  special 
fields  of  interest. 

Summer  school  courses  are  taught  by  the  regu- 
lar faculty  of  the  college  and  are  the  same  in  con- 
tent as  courses  offered  in  the  fall  and  spring  semes- 
ters. Courses  given  vary  from  summer  to  summer. 
The  college's  usual  high  standards  of  scholarship  are 
maintained.  Students  may  earn  up  to  ten  semester 
hours,  in  the  nine  weeks  session. 

For  further  information,  write  to:  Director  of  tlie 
Summer  Session,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 


ACCELERATED  PROGRAM 

By  attending  summer  sessions,  a  student  materially 
reduces  the  time  it  takes  to  finish  his  college  course 
(see  (1)  above).  Many  people  have  completed  the 
work  in  three  calendar  years,  with  some  exceptional 
students  finishing  in  six  semesters  and  two  summers. 
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THE  GREENSBORO  EVENING  COLLEGE 
DIVISION  OF  GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

Early  in  1953  Guilford  College  assumed  the  assets 
and  responsibility  of  the  operation  of  the  program  of 
the  Greensboro  Evening  College. 

The  college  credit  courses  of  the  Evening  College 
are  now  courses  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  Guilford 
College,  are  taught  by  members  of  the  college  faculty, 
and  the  traditionally  high  academic  standards  of  Guil- 
ford are  maintained.  These  courses  are  therefore  thor- 
oughly accredited.  Such  academic  facilities  as  the 
Library  are  open  to  the  use  of  Evening  College  stu- 
dents on  the  same  basis  as  to  students  enrolled  in  day 
classes. 

The  Evening  College  also  offers  courses  in  stand- 
ard high  school  work,  courses  in  business  education 
and  in  industrial  management,  and  adult  education 
courses  both  of  a  technical  nature  (designed  to  in- 
crease the  skill  and  earning  power  of  employees  of 
Greensboro  firms),  and  also  of  a  purely  cultural 
nature. 

Special  bulletins  and  further  information  may  be 
secured  from: 

Grady  E.  Love,  Director 
Greensboro  Evening  College 
Division  of  Guilford  College 
519  West  Washington  Street 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


ADMISSION 

It  has  been  agreed  that  Guilford  College  should 
remain  a  small  college  of  five  hundred  students. 
Those  who  can  hve  in  their  homes,  commuting  to 
the  campus  each  day,  will  be  accepted  into  member- 
ship in  the  student  body  as  long  as  the  facilities  of 
the  College  can  provide  for  their  needs. 

The  decision  to  have  a  college  of  this  size  is  the 
result  of  the  thinking  of  many  educators  that  the 
finest  life  and  the  best  scholarship  are  fostered  in  a 
small  college.  The  student  who  is  given  the  privilege 
of  becoming  a  member  of  Guilford  College's  friendly 
student  body  assumes  the  obligation  of  loyalty  both 
to  the  spirit  and  tlie  letter  of  its  regulations  and 
traditions. 

The  faculty  and  student  governments  have  re- 
quested that  women  students  refrain  from  the  use 
of  tobacco  on  the  college  campus  or  in  the  com- 
munity. Men  students  are  requested  to  confine  their 
use  of  tobacco  to  their  dormitories.  The  possession 
or  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  forbidden.  Gam- 
bling is  forbidden. 

Whenever  a  student  shows,  by  maintaining  low 
standards  of  scholarship  or  standards  of  conduct  that 
are  at  variance  with  those  the  college  strives  to 
maintain,  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  opportunity 
that  is  his,  he  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
college.  In  all  such  matters  the  college  exercises  final 
authority. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Freshman  standing  will  be  granted  to  a  student 
who  is  believed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
to  be  capable  of  doing  acceptable  college  work  and 
who  has  completed  satisfactorily  a  four-year  course 
of  not  less  than  15  units  in  a  secondary  school  of 
approved    standing    or    the    equivalent    of    such    a 
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course  as  shown  by  examination.  In  order  for  an 
applicant  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  he  should  submit  a  formal  application 
and  have  his  high  school  record  to  date  sent  to  the 
college. 

A  student  is  advised  to  plan  his  secondary  school 
work  so  that  he  will  be  adequately  prepared  to 
enter  the  courses  he  will  take  at  Guilford  College. 
No  more  than  three  units  in  vocational  subjects  can 
be  accepted  as  part  of  the  minimum  fifteen.  The 
following  secondary  school  courses  are  suggested: 

English 3-4  units 

Mathematics     2-4  units 

Foreign   Language    2-6  units 

Social  Studies    1-4  units 

Natural  Science 1-4  units 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  approved  institutions  will 
be  admitted  to  such  standing  as  seems  fair  to  the 
Committee  on  Credentials.  The  applicant  in  every 
case  must  present  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal, 
a  catalogue  of  the  school  attended,  and  an  official 
statement  and  description  of  the  work  done,  with  a 
complete  record  of  entrance  credits. 

SPECIAL  AND  IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

Persons  twenty-one  years  old  or  older,  who  are 
not  candidates  for  a  degree  and  who  may  not  have 
completed  a  high  school  course,  may  be  admitted 
as  special  students.  No  special  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  register  for  less  than  twelve  academic  hours 
in  any  term  except  by  consent  of  the  president. 
Such  an  applicant  may  study  subjects  for  which  he 
is  prepared. 


FEES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  keep  the  cost  of  education 
as  low  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  to  a  great  extent 
through  income  from  the  Endowment  Funds,  now  approx- 
imately $1,100,900,  and  donations. 

In  former  years  the  college  has  at  times  furnished  as  much 
as  62  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  student's  academic 
training. 

It  is  the  constant  purpose  of  the  administration  to  give 
to  Guilford  students  services  of  high  value  in  relation  to  the 
cost  to  them.  The  College  may  find  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
basic  fees  during  a  year  to  maintain  the  existing  standards. 
If  this  becomes  necessary,  persons  responsible  for  fees  will 
be   given   prior   written   notice. 

For  tuition,  board,  room  rent,  registration,  library,  labora- 
tory, gymnasium,  and  lecture  fee  for  the  academic  year  the 
charge  is  (not  including  student  activity  and  medical  fees): 

For  men  in  Archdale  Hall  $730.00 

For  men  in  Cox  Hall   730.00 

For  women  in  Founders  Hall   730.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee    $330.00 

Board  and  room    400.00 

For  women  in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall  ( estimated )    630.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee    $330.00 

Estimated  board  and  room   300.00 

For  day  students 

Tuition  and  special  fee   $330.00 

For  all  students 

Student  activities  fee 22.00 

Medical    fee     6.00 

Admission  tax    2.00 

Student  Accident  Insurance   men  7.50 

women  4.50 
(Waiver  basis — see  note  next  page) 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  is  assessed  to  cover  the  budget 
of  certain  student  organizations  in  which  every  student  may 
participate  or  from   which   he  receives  certain  benefits.    The 
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budget  must  be  adopted  by  at  least  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  entire  student  body.  The  organizations  participating  in  the 
budget  are  the  Athletic  Associations  for  men  and  women,  the 
college  annual,  the  college  newspaper,  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Student  Government  organizations,  the  Dramatic 
Council,  Social  Committee,  the  Student  Affairs  Board,  and 
the  Choir.  A  charge  of  one  dollar  per  semester  will  be  made 
to  cover  tax  liability  on  student  admissions. 

Medical  Fee.  The  medical  fee  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
professional  services  where  a  physician  is  called  to  attend  a 
patient  nor  the  cost  of  a  special  nurse.  The  college  does, 
however,  provide  a  thorough  physical  examination  for  each 
student  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  services  of  a  trained 
nurse  at  the  college,  and  medicine  for  ordinary  exigencies  or 
minor  accidents.  The  administration  furthermore  undertakes 
to  maintain  sanitary  and  healthful  conditions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  students  and  the  faculty.  Each  student  is  required 
to  keep  his  own  room  clean  and  in  order. 

All  women  students,  when  ill,  will  be  removed  to  the 
college  infirmary  in  Founders  Hall  upon  the  direction  of 
the  nurse. 

Students'  Accident  Expense  Reimbursement  Insurance.  A 
plan  of  Students'  Accident  Expense  Reinbursement  Insurance 
is  offered  on  a  waiver  basis.  Under  this  plan,  the  American 
Casualty  Company  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  will  indemnify 
a  student  for  doctors'  fees,  nurses'  fees,  hospital  confinement 
and  other  specified  expenses  caused  by  accidental  bodily 
injury,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  and  dental  treatment  resulting 
from  such  injury,  not  to  exceed  $100.  Benefits  are  effective 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  during  the  entire  school  year  including 
interim  vacation  periods. 

The  premium  of  $7.50  for  each  male  student  and  $4.50 
for  each  female  student  will  appear  as  an  item  on  the  first 
semester  charges,  unless  students  or  parents  notify  the  Busi- 
ness Office  in  writing,  on  the  day  of  the  student's  registration, 
that  such  protection  is  not  wanted.  Policies  will  be  issued 
promptly  by  the  American  Casualty  Company  for  each  insured 
as  early  as  practical  after  College  registration. 
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Special  Fees 

For  less  than  full  work  (12  semester  hours),  $12.00  per 
semester  hour   plus   a    $5.00    registration   fee   each   term. 

Graduation  and  Academic  Costume  Fee $12.50 

Late  Registration  Fee  $2.00  to  10.00 

Typewriting  Rental  Fee   (per  semester)    6.00 

Extra  credit  hours  (more  than  18)  per  hour 12.00 

Materials  C)iarge  for  Laboratory  Courses: 

Charges  for  materials  and  for  equipment  breakage  will  be 

made  by  the  professor  in  charge.  Excess  charges  will  be  paid 

by  the  student. 

Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry  (per  semester)    .  .    10.00 

General  Chemistry  (per  semester)    4.00 

Biology  (per  semester)    5.00 

Natural  Science  (per  semester)   3.00 

Fee  for  practice  teaching    35.00 

Fees  in  Music 

(All  fees  for  one  year — two  semesters) 

Class  lessons  in  Voice    $25.00 

Class  lessons  in  Instruments 25.00 

Private  lessons  in  voice  or  instruments: 

Two  lessons  per  week   $100.00 

One  lesson  per  week 60.00 

Use  of  piano  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week 10.00 

Twelve  hours  per  week  16.00 

Use  of  organ  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week   16.00 

Use  of  orchestral  instruments    10.00 

PAYMENTS 

Payments  covering  all  expenses  are  due  as  follows: 

Upon  registration  for  first  semester    30% 

November  10    20% 

Upon  registration  for  second  semester 30% 

March  15    20% 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  Guilford  College. 

Veterans  wiU  be  required  to  present  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration their  Certificates  of  Eligibility  and  Entitlement. 

Parents  or  guardians  should  send  with  the  student  draft 
or  cash  sufficient  to  cover  the  first  payment  and  should  see 
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that  other  payments  are  in  the  Business  Office  on  or  before 
the  date  designated.  Statements  will  not  be  sent  out  for  these 
payments  unless  requested  by  the  student  or  his  parents. 
Such  requests  should  be  made  two  weeks  before  the  date 
payment  is  due. 

Necessary  books  and  supplies  are  sold  at  the  College 
Bookstore.  Each  student  should  be  prepared  to  procure  these 
on  a  cash  basis. 

Since  some  parents  may  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  other 
school  fees  in  equal  monthly  installments  during  the  academic 
year,  we  are  glad  to  offer  this  convenience  under  The  Tuition 
Plan.  The  cost  is  4%  greater  than  when  payment  is  made 
in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

During  vacation  periods  no  meals  will  be  served  at  the 
college    and   all   rooms    must   be   vacated. 

Regulations  Governing  Payments 

Refunds  and  Reductions.  Upon  withdrawal  of  a  student 
from  Guilford  College,  refunds  of  fees  paid  are  calculated 
from  two  weeks  following  notification  of  the  Business  Office 
of  such  withdrawal.  Payment  covering  these  two  weeks  is 
considered  liquidating  expense.  Fees  assessed  for  registration, 
student  activities,  laboratory,  and  other  than  tuition  are  not 
refundable. 

In  case  a  student  is  absent  from  the  college  on  account 
of  illness  for  ten  days  or  more,  a  pro  rata  part  of  money  paid 
for  board  will  be  refunded  on  presentation  of  a  physician's 
statement  that  the  student  was  unable  to  return. 

When  two  or  more  students  come  from  one  family  a  five 
per  cent  discoimt  is  allowed  on  the  charges  for  board,  room 
rent,  and  tuition,  provided  full  cash  payment  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  outlined  above.  No  discount  is  allowed  if 
there  is  any  modification  of  this  schedule  for  payment. 

Registration.  Registration  for  the  first  semester  must  be 
completed  before  the  Business  OflFice  closes  at  noon  on  Sat- 
urday following  registration  day,  and  for  the  second  semester, 
before  the  Business  Offices  at  5:00  o'clock  on  Tuesday  follow- 
ing  registration   day.   Before   a   student's   registration   is    com- 
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pleted  his  matriculation  card  must  be  signed  in  the  Business 
Office. 

Late  Registration.  For  registration  after  the  scheduled  date 
an  extra  fee  of  $2.00  is  required  for  the  first  day  and  $1.00 
for  each  additional  day  until  a  maximum  of  10.00  is  reached. 

Ministerial  Students 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  receive  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  tuition  expenses  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  $100.00.  This  reduction  will  be  granted  only  to 
students  who  are  maintaining  at  least  a  minimum  academic 
standing  of  C. 

Students  who  ask  for  this  reduction  on  tuition  must  sign 
a  note  which  will  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the  signer  is  recog- 
nized or  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  or  appointed 
to  a  mission  field.  Otherwise  the  note  will  be  in  full  force  and 
will  draw  interest  from  the  time  the  student  leaves  Guilford 
College. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

There  are  several  funds  that  have  been  set  apart  to  be 
used  for  loans  to  students.  Applications  are  made  to  the  Student 
Aid   Committee. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Some  students  at  Guilford  College  meet  part  of  their 
expenses  by  clerical  or  maintenance  or  other  work.  Those  who 
must  supplement  their  funds  in  this  way  should  write  to  the 
Student  Aid  Committee  of  the  College  for  further  information. 
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ROOMS 

The  students  furnish  pillows,  linen,  all  covering  for  their 
beds,  and  towels. 

Where  a  room  has  been  equipped  to  accommodate  two 
students,  the  charge  for  one  occupant  will  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rent. 

After  arranging  for  rooms  and  board,  students  are  not 
allowed  to  change  without  the  consent  of  their  dean  and  of 
the  business  manager. 

All  women  students  must  room  in  the  dormitories  or  live 
in   their  own   homes. 

A  special  fee  will  be  charged  for  electrical  appliances  used 
in  student  rooms. 

Pets,  animals,  or  firearms  are  not  permitted  in  dormitories 
or  on  campus. 

A  room  deposit  of  $5.00  must  be  paid  to  make  a  room 
reservation.  This  is  refundable  on  request  by  July  1st  of 
the  year  for  which  application  is  made. 

MARY  HOBBS  HALL 

Mary  Hobbs  Hall  is  a  cooperative  dormitory  for  young 
women.  Each  resident  performs  her  allotted  part  of  the  house- 
hold duties  and  preparation  and  service  of  meals.  Women  in 
this  hall  may  do  their  own  laundry,  washing  machines  being 
available  in  the  building. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

The  scholarships  ordinarily  open  to  students  of  Guilford 
College  are  listed  below.  The  description  of  each  scholarship 
includes  its  name,  the  preference  (if  any)  to  be  given  appli- 
cants, and  the  stipend.  If  the  stipend  is  variable  no  amount  is 
given.  Balances  and  incomes  of  scholarship  and  endowment 
funds  are  published  in  the  President's   annual  report. 

Alumni  Association  Achievement  Award:   Awarded  by 

the   Association   to   an   undergraduate    $  50.00 

Alumni  Association  Undergraduate  Athletic  Award: 
Awarded  by  the  Association  to  the  outstanding  un- 
derclass athlete  each  year   $  50.00 

Conway  Scholarship  Fund 

Elwood  Cox  Scholarship:   Open  to  ministerial  student 

or  missionary  candidate $  50.00 

Mary  E.  M.  Davis  Scholarship:  Open  to  girls  grad- 
uating  from   Guilford  High  School    $  50.00 

Eula  Dixon  Scholarship:  Open  to  graduates  of  Sylvan 

( N.  C. )  High  School  $  50.00 

A.  Brown  Finch  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  men  of 
promising  leadership,  scholarship,  and  athletic  abil- 
ity  $100.00 

Franklin  G.   Frazier   Fund:    Open   to  Young   Friends. 

Melvina  A.  Frazier  Fund:  Open  to  young  women 
Friends. 

Greensboro  Advisory  Board  Scholarship:  Open  to  res- 
idents   of    Greensboro,    N.    C $100.00 

Preference   given   to    entering   students. 

Jolui  B.  Griffin  Scholarship  Fund  for  Women 

J.  R.  and  Retta  E.  Hardin  Scholarship  Funds:  Open  to 
Young  Friends. 

Haverford  College  offers  annually  scholarships  to  mem- 
bers of  the  graduatiag  class  or  to  recent  graduates. 
Application  must  be  made  direct  to  the  President  of 
Haverford   College  on   or  before   March   1st    ....  $600.00 
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Roxie  Arm-field  King  Fund:  Open  to  young  women  res- 
ident in  Guilford  County  and  North  Carolina. 

Nereus  and  Oriana  Mendenhall  Mathematics 

Scholarship:    Open    to    majors    in   mathematics    ..$100.00 

William  F.  Overman  Scholarship:  Open  to  juniors  but 

used  in  the  senior  year $  50.00 

Philadelphia   Fund:    Open   to   Young   Friends. 

Quarterly  Meeting  Scholarships:  Open  to  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  There  are 
sixteen  scholarships  under  this  fund   $100.00 

Amos  and  Martha  Ragan  Family  Memorial  Fund 

David  Troll  Rees  Music  Scholarship:  Open  to  majors 

in  music $100.00 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Company  Scholarship 

William  L.  Rudd  Scholarship:  Open  to  men  students 
from  Alamance  and  Caswell  counties  in  North 
Carohna    $100.00 

B.  Clyde  Shore  Journalism  Scholarship:  Open  to  stu- 
dents especially  interested  in  some  form  of  creative 
writing    $100.00 

Amos  Stuart  Fund:  Open  to  young  men  of  outstanding 
ability. 

Tripp  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends  in  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Henryanna  Hackney  White  Fund 

J.  M.  Ward  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends  of  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio  and  North  Carolina  who  show  promise 
of  leadership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Clara  D.  Willitts  Fund 

Marvin  Hardin  Scholarship:  Established  by  the  class 
of  1904.  Open  to  sophomores  but  used  in  the  senior 
class $  90.00 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert   H.   Frazier    Chairman 

Robert   R.    Ragan    Vice-Chaitman 

David  J.  White    Secretary 

Horace   S.   Haworth    Treasurer 

Term   Expires 

Herbert  C.   Petty,   Archdale    1953 

Nereus  C.  English,  Thomasville   1953 

Luby  R.  Casey,  Goldsboro    1953 

Mary  M.  Petty,  Greensboro 1954 

Robert  R.  Ragan,  High   Point    1954 

Walter  A.  Coble,  Guilford  College 1954 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  High  Point    1955 

David   J.    White,    Greensboro    1955 

F.   Duval   Craven,  Greensboro    1955 

Edvv'in  p.  Brown,  Murfreesboro    1956 

A.  Wilson  Hobbs,  Chapel  Hill    1956 

Eunice  A.  Parker,  High  Point 1956 

Robert  H.   Frazier,   Greensboro    1957 

Horace   S.   Havs'orth,   High   Point    1957 

Hugh  W.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Penna 1957 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Harvey  A.  Ljung,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College 

David  H.  Parsons,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M Business  Manager 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Director  Greensboro  Evening  College  Div. 

E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.B.,  B.D Dean  of  Men 

Mildred  Marlette,  A.B.,  M.A Dean  of  Women 

N.  Era  Lasley,  B.S Registrar 

Katharine  C.  Ricks,  B.S.,  A.B Librarian  Emeritus 

Dorothy  Lloyd  Gilbert,  A.B.,  A.M Acting  Librarian 

Mildred   Farrow,   B.S.   Ed.;    B.S.   Library   Science,    Assistant   Librarian 

Treva  Wilkerson  Mathis,   A.B Assistant  Librarian 

John  C.  Bradshaw,  Jr.,  A.B.    .  .  .   Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Secretary 

Charles  C.  Hendricks,  A.B Associate  Public  Relations  Secretary 

J.  Gurney  Gilbert,  A.B.    .  .      Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Maud  L.   Gainey    Treasurer  Emeritus 

Elizabeth   S.   Bergman    Assistant   Treasurer 

Alma   Martin,   M.S Dietitian,  Founders   Hall 

Margaret   J.    Holland,    B.S Housekeeper 

Hassie  C.  Johnson    Head  Resident  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 

Margaret  E.  Crownfield,  A.B Secretary  to  the  President 

M.  Evelyn  Cain,  R.N _ Nurse 


FACULTY 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Samuel   L.   Haworth,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 

Professor  Emeritus   of  Biblical  Literature  and   Religion 

Eva  Galbreath  Campbell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    .  .    Professor  of  Biology 

Algie  Innman  Newlin,  A.B.,   A.M.,  Dr.Sc.Pol.    (Geneva) 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Philip  W.  Furnas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Professor  of  English 

E.   Garness  Purdom,  A.B.,   M.S.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Physics 

Harvey  Albert  Ljung,  B.S.,  M.S.,   Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Frederic   R.   Crownfield,   B.S.,   S.T.M.,   Ph.D. 

Professor   of   Biblical   Literature    and   Religion 

Gordon  W.  Lovejoy,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 

Robert  M.   Dinkel,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D    Professor  of  Sociology 

DoROTHY^    LlOY'D     GILBERT,     A.B.,     A.M. 

Professor  of  English  and  Acting  Librarian 

Grady  E.  Love,   B.S.,   M.A. 

Director  of  Greensboro  Evening  College  Division  of  Guilford  College, 

and   Professor   of  Education 

J.     WiLMER    PANCOAST,     B.S. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

Ernestine  Cookson  Milner,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

J.    Curt    Victorius,    Dr.Pol.Econ.     (Hamburg) 

Associate   Professor   of  Economics   and   Business  Administration 

E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.B.,  B.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion, 

Dean  of  Men 

Kathamne  C.  Ricks,  B.S.,  A.B Librarian  Emeritus 

Charles  N.  Ott,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.    .  .  .   Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Whitfield  Cobb,  A.B.,  A.M Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Muriel  D.  Tomlinson,  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

Harold  M.  Bailey',  A.B.,  M.Ed Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Carl  C.  Baumbach,  B.M.,  M.M Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Stuart  T.  Maynard,  A.B. 

Director  of  Men's  Physical  Education  and  Coach 

J.  Floyd  Moore,  A.B.,  B.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 

"David  B.  Stafford,  A.B.,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Carroll  S.  Feagins,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
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Edna  L.  Weis,  A.B.,  B.S.,  in  Ed.,  M.A.    .  .   Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mildred  Maklette,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hiram  H.  Hilty,  A.B.,  B.D Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Edward  F.  Burrows,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Mildred  Farrow,  B.S.,  in  Ed.,  B.S.  in  Lib.  Sc Assistant  Librarian 

Alma  Martin,  M.S.,  Agronom  (Tartu) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and  Dietitian 

Treva  Wilkerson  Mathis,  A.B Assistant  Librarian 

Margaret  Reynolds,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Women's  Physical  Education 

David  Meredith,   B.S.,  M.E. 

Assistant  Director  of  Men's  Physical  Education 
and  Assistant  Coach 

George  G.  Thielman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

^Walter  W.  Arndt,  Dipl.  Ec.  Pol.  Sc,  B.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

Dorothy  Ann  Ware,  B.M.,  M.M Instructor  in  Music 

Benton  Johnson,  A.B.,  A.M Instructor  in  Sociology 

Peggy  Taylor  Russell,  B.M.,  M.M Instructor  in  Voice 

Cora  Worth  Parsons,  A.B Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Gloria  R.  Sanders,  A.B Instructor  in  Spanish 


•On   leave    of    absence,    1952-1953. 
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Fees   98-103 

Refunds 101 

Dates  due    100-101 

for  seniors   91 

Reductions   LOl-102 

Fine  Arts  Club 81 

Firearms  forbidden   103 

Foreign    language    achievement 

test 91 

See  also  specific  languages 

Foimders  Day,  dates 6,  7 

Founders  Hall   12 


French    17,   36-37 

Freshman  courses    20 

Friends,   Society  of,  history    ....    71 
Early  records  of   92-93 

Gambling  forbidden   96 

Genetics 22 

Geography 25 

Geology 39 

Geometry 47 

German    17,   37 

Government 43,  44 

Grades   88 

Graduation,  date   of    6,   7 

Prerequisites  ,for   90-91 

Fee 100 

Greek   16,  38 

Gymnasium 13 

Fee  for  use 98 

Health,  services  99 

•    See  also  Physical  Education 
History  and  achievements 

of  college 8-11 

History     18,  39-43 

American  Philosophy 59 

Mathematics     47-48 

Music   50,  51 

Religions 72 

Society  of  Friends    71 

Holidays,    dates    of    6,    7 

Home   Economics    44-45 

Honor  Board 82 

Honor  roll 90 

Honors  work   19,  89-90,  93 

Hours,  extra    89 

Fees  for 100 

Hygiene,  for  men    62 

For  women 65 

Illness,  absence  for 89 

Board  during  refunded   ....    101 

Inoculations 60 

Instruments,    musical, 

study  of 48-50,  55-56 

Lesson  and  practice  fees    .  .    100 

Insurance,  accident   98,  99 

Junior  year  courses 20 

Speeches  93 

King  Hall    13 

Laboratory   fees    98,    100 

Languages,   achievement  test    ...    91 

See  also  specific  languages 

Latin    16,    38 

Laundry,  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 103 

Law,  Business 26 

Lecture  series   79 

Fee 98 

Library 12,  92-93 

Fee  for  use 98 


Liquor  forbidden 96 

Literature,  General    18,  35 

See  also   specific  languages 
Loan  funds 102 

Major  fields  of  study   . .  .    14-15,  19 
For  requirement  in  each  field, 
see    that    field 

Marks 88 

Mary  Hobbs  Hall 10,  12,   103 

Costs  in 98 

Mathematics     16,    45-48 

Medical  exmaination  ....    61,  64,  99 

Medical  fee    98,   99 

Meeting  House 13 

Memorial  Hall 12 

Ministerial    students, 

fees  reduced 102 

Music  48-56 

Teaching  of   31 

Fees  for  lessons  and  use  of 

instruments    100 

Musical  organizations  ....    81-82 

Record  collection    92 

Music    Building    12 

Natural  Science    15-16,  57 

Fees  for  laboratory 100 

New  students,  welcomed   84 

Newspaper,  college   83 

Nurse,  provided 99 

Nursing,    preparation    19 

Organ,  study  of 48-50,  55-56 

Lesson  and  practice  fees   .  .  .    100 

Payments,  see  Fees 

Pets  not  allowed  in  rooms    ....    103 

Philosophy     18,    57-60 

of  Education    31 

of    Religion    72 

Physical   Education    15,   60-66 

Men   60-64 

Women    64-66 

Teaching  of   32,  62-63,  66 

Athletic    Associations 

Men's    79-80 

Women's 80-81 

Attendance   required    89 

Physical  examinations  61,  64,  99 
See  also  Sports 

Physics 66-68 

Physiology   22,  64 

Piano,  study  of    48-50,   52-54 

Lessons  and  practice  fees   .  .    100 

Teaching  of 56 

Play  production  35 

Drama  Technique 36 

Political    Science    43-44 

Practice  teaching 32 

Fee 100 

Pre-dental   course    19 

Pre-law  course   19 

Pre-medJcal  course    19 

Standing  of  course 3,  8 


Psychology    18,   68-70 

Pubbc   Speaking    35 

Publications,  student    83 

Purposes   of  college,  see  Aims 

Quakers,  see  Friends 

Quality   average    86,    90 

Activities     determined    by  84-87 

Recreation,  see  Physical 
Education  and   Sports 

Registration,  dates   6,  7 

Regulations    101 

Fees 98 

Late 89 

Fees    for    100,   102 

Religion   18,  68,  70-73 

Philosophy  of 59 

In  life  of  college    8-10 

Rooms,  furnishings    103 

Deposit  to  reserve   103 

Rent 98 

Scholarship  Society 83 

Scholarships   104-105 

Science,   philosophy   of    59 

See   also   Hiology,    Chemistry, 
Natural  Science,  Physics, 
etc. 

Secretarial    courses    73-74 

Self-help,   see    Employment, 

Mary   Hobbs    Hall 

Semesters,  dates  of   6,  7 

Senior  year  courses    20 

Thesis    19,   93 

Shorthand    73,  74 

Size  of  student  body  limited  9,   96 

Smoking,   restrictions    96 

Social  work    76 

Sociology   17,  74-78 

Sophomore    courses    20 

Speech 93 

Spanish 17,  38-39 

Special    students    97 

Speeches,    sophomore    and    junior  93 
Sports   61,  79-81 

Eligibility   80,  84-87 

See  also  Physical  Education 


Statistics    27 

Student   activities    79-87 

Eligibility  for    84-87 

Fee 98-99 

See  also  Sports 

Student  Affairs  Board 84,  87 

Student   Affairs    Building    13 

Student  Christian  Association  10,  84 
Student  Government  Associations  83 
Summer  School    94 

Dates  of   6,   7 

Syllabi  93 

Teaching,   practice    32 

Fee  for   100 

See  Education 
Tests,   see   Examinations 

Thesis,  senior    19,  93 

Tool  courses   14,   15-17,  34 

Transfer   students    97 

Trigonometry    46 

Trustees,   listed    106 

Dates  of  meetings  of 6,  7 

Tuition    fee     98 

Typewriting    73,    74 

Rental  fee  for  use  of 

typewriter    100 

Vacations,  dates  of   6,  7 

Dormitories  closed  in    101 

Vaccinations   60 

Veterans'    registration     100 

Violin,   see   Instruments 
Violincello,   see   Instruments 

Voice,  study  of 48-50,  54-55 

Fees  for  lessons    100 

Teaching   of    56 

Withdrawal  required    96 

Women,  required   live  on 

campus    103 

Work,  for  students    102 

Yearbook 83 

Zoology    21 
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CALENDAR 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1955 

Registration  for  1955  Summer  Session,  Wednesday, 

June  1. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday  July  15. 
Close  of  Summer  Session,  Tuesday,  August  2. 

FIRST  SEMESTER,  1955-56 

Enrollment  of  Freshman  Class,  Monday,  September 
19,  1955. 

Enrollment  of  Upperclassmen,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1955. 

All  Classes  Begin,  Friday,  September  23. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  October  14. 

First  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  November  12. 

Founders  Day,  November  12. 

Thanksgiving  Holiday,  Thursday,  November  24. 

Christmas  Holidays,  1:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 17  until  8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January  3,  1956. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  January  20. 

Semester  Examinations,  January  20-28. 

First  Semester  Ends,  Saturday,  January  28. 

SECOND  SEMESTER,  1955-56 

Second  Semester  Begins,   Saturday,  January  28, 

1956. 
Registration,  Monday,  January  30. 
All  Classes  Begin,  Tuesday,  January  31. 
Third  Quarter  Ends.  Saturday,  March  17. 
Spring  Holidays,  1:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  March  17, 

until  8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  March  27. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  April  13. 
Final  Examinations,  May  25-June  1. 
Alumni  Day,  Saturday,  June  2. 
Baccalaureate  Exercises,  Sunday,  June  3. 
Graduation  Exercises,  Monday,  June  4. 


CALENDAR 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1956 

Registration  for  1956  Summer  Session,  Wednesday, 

June  6. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  July  13. 
Close  of  Summer  Session,  Saturday,  August  4. 

FIRST  SEMESTER,  1956-57 

Enrollment  of  Freshman  Class,  Monday,  September 
17,  1956. 

Enrollment  of  Upperclassmen,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 20. 

All  Classes  Begin,  Friday,  September  21. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  October  12. 

Founders  Day,  November  9. 

First  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  November  17. 

Thanksgiving  Holiday,  Thursday,  November  22. 

Christmas  Hohdays,  1:00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 19,  until  8:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  3, 
1957. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  January  18. 

Semester  Examinations,  January  23-30. 

First  Semester  Ends,  Wednesday,  January  30. 

SECOND  SEMESTER,  1956-57 

Second  Semester  Begins,  Thursday,  January  31, 

1957. 
Registration,  Thursday,  January  31. 
All  Classes  Begin,  Friday,  February  1. 
Third  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  March  16. 
Spring  Hohdays,  1:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  March  30, 

until  8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  9. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  April  12. 
Final  Examinations,  May  24-31. 
Alumni  Day,  Saturday,  June  1. 
Baccalaureate  Exercises,  Sunday,  June  2. 
Graduation  Exercises,  Monday,  June  3. 


GUILFORD  COLLEGE  AND 
ITS  CAMPUS 


In  August,  1837,  wagons  and  heavy  carriages 
brought  the  first  students  of  New  Garden  Boardmg 
School  to  their  first  classes.  Chartered  January  13, 
1834,  opened  in  1837,  the  institution  was,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  given  authority  to  grant  degrees,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Guilford  College. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  out  of  approxi- 
mately fifty  universities  and  colleges,  slightly  over  a 
third  have  attained  membership  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Guilford  College  is  one  of  these.  It  is  also  approved 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting.  It  is 
classified  as  an  A  Class  college  also  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  is  on 
the  list  of  colleges  approved  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  its  work  is,  therefore,  accepted 
at  its  face  value  in  the  certification  of  teachers  and 
in  the  admission  of  students  to  the  professional 
schools  and  universities  of  the  nation. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  Guilford  Col- 
lege has  attempted  to  provide  a  broad,  liberal  cul- 
ture in  homehke  surroundings  and  under  strong 
religious  influence.  More  recently  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  interweave  the  religious  teaching 
with  the  whole  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
the  student  not  only  to  build  ideals  of  action  and 
relate  himself  to  the  whole  social  organization,  but 
also,  through  the  knowledge  of  the  literary,  scien- 
tific and  social  achievements  of  the  race,  to  see  life 
as  a  whole.  Although  Guilford  College  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional school,  it  provides  a  solid  foundation  for 
professional  training  and  offers  work  in  education 
sufficient  to  meet  the  state  requirements  for  the 
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certification  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  pro- 
vides thorough  pre-medical,  pre-law,  pre-dental 
courses,  and  a  course  looking  to  specialization  in 
home  economics. 

With  the  enrollment  of  the  college  limited  to  five 
hundred,  including  slightly  over  three  hundred 
campus  students  —  a  number  considered  small 
enough .  for  complete  mutual  acquaintance — and 
with  a  faculty  of  forty,  it  is  believed  that  the  finest 
types  of  cooperative,  sympathetic  student  work  can 
be  done.  In  a  group  of  this  size  the  individual  is 
important,  counts  for  something,  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  and  finds  far  greater 
opportunity  for  participation  in  student  activities 
than  he  would  in  a  larger  group. 

During  1952  the  Trustees  of  the  Greensboro  Eve- 
ning College  requested  that  GuiKord  College  as- 
sume the  operation  of  its  program,  and  offered  to 
transfer  to  Guilford  College  all  its  assets  and  prop- 
erty. The  Evening  College,  which  was  founded  in 
1948  under  the  leadership  of  the  Greensboro  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  to  provide  additional  educational 
facilities  for  adults  in  Greensboro  and  the  vicinity, 
has  successfully  offered  high  school  and  college 
level  courses,  vocational  guidance,  and  technical 
and  cultural  training. 

The  Guilford  College  Trustees,  after  a  thorough 
study,  accepted  the  offer  early  in  1953.  Guilford 
College  is  consequently  now  able  to  perform  a  more 
extensive  educational  service  for  the  community  in 
which  it  is  situated  through  the  various  programs 
of  the  Greensboro  Evening  College  Division  of 
Guilford  College. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE 

Guilford  College,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  is  in  practice  nonsectarian. 
Among  its  students  are  young  people  of  many  de- 
nominations. Students  and  faculty  share  in  religious 
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instruction  and  worship.  Members  of  the  Student 
Christian  Association  cooperate  with  members  of 
the  faculty  in  planning  religious  meetings  and  ac- 
tivities. Students  and  faculty  cooperate  with  the 
New  Garden  Meeting  of  Friends  on  the  campus,  al- 
though students  are  free  attend  the  churches  of 
their  choice. 

SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

1.  Guilford  College  has  developed  a  progressive 
curriculum  which  has  attracted  much  favorable 
comment,  has  passed  through  a  long  experimental 
period,  and  has  demonstrated  its  value. 

2.  Guilford  has  always  educated  women  as  well 
as  men;  in  fact,  it  is  the  oldest  co-educational  insti- 
tution in  the  South. 

3.  The  cooperative  housekeeping  plan,  made 
permanent  in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall,  has  demonstrated 
for  more  than  forty  years  the  validity  of  coopera- 
tive techniques  not  only  as  methods  of  reducing 
expenditures,  but  also  as  valuable  agents  of  social 
unification. 

4.  Guilford  bears  a  significant  relation  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  state.  The  school  was  founded 
with  teacher  training  as  an  aim,  and  a  great  number 
of  educational  leaders  have  gone  forth  from  this 
institution  to  public  and  private  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

5.  Guilford  College  represents  more  than  117 
years  of  continuous  service,  for  New  Garden  Board- 
ing School  was  one  of  the  few  schools  which  did 
not  close  during  the  period  of  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  school  early  in  its  career  admitted  stu- 
dents not  belonging  to  that  denomination. 
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7.  Guilford  was  a  pioneer  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, realizing  the  value  of  intercollegiate  rela- 
tionships and  the  value  of  an  athletic  program. 

8.  Yet,  above  all,  Guilford's  greatest  achieve- 
ments may  be  read  in  the  lives  of  her  former  stu- 
dents and  graduates,  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
service  as  civic  and  rural  leaders. 

LOCATION 

Guilford  College  is  on  the  Friendly  Road  in  Guil- 
ford County,  North  Carolina,  four  miles  west  of  the 
city  hmits  of  Greensboro.  The  entrance  to  the  col- 
lege grounds  is  a  mile  north  of  the  Guilford  Col- 
lege station  on  the  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway 
between  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem. 

The  college  is  thus  in  the  center  of  the  rolling 
Piedmont  region  which  lies  between  the  sand  plains 
of  the  coastal  region  on  the  east  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  on  the  west.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  provides  perhaps  as  much  as  two 
months  more  of  warm,  delightful  weather  in  spring 
and  autumn  than  one  could  have  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

Historically,  this  vicinity  has  interesting  associa- 
tions. A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  campus  on 
Friendly  Road  is  the  Dolley  Madison  Well,  mark- 
ing the  birthplace  of  a  charming  mistress  of  the 
White  House.  In  the  other  direction  is  the  birth- 
place of  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  and  three  miles  to 
the  north  is  the  famous  battleground  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  now  a  national  park.  Near  the  cam- 
pus, granite  stones  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Yearly 
Meeting  House  used  as  a  hospital  at  the  time  of 
the  battle. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  college  property  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  of  campus,  field,  and  woodland.  The 
campus  and  athletic  field  occupy  thirty  acres. 

The  rolling  campus  with  its  heritage  of  oak  and 
hickory  provides  an  unusually  beautiful  setting  for 
a  college.  About  the  campus  in  a  large  quadrangle 
are  grouped  the  ten  principal  buildings,  all  of 
which  are  of  brick. 

Founders  Hall,  the  oldest  building  of  the  group, 
erected  in  1837,  now  a  dormitory  for  girls,  houses 
also  the  college  dining  room,  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women,  reception  rooms,  and  the  home  econom- 
ics laboratory  and  classrooms. 

Archdale  Hall,  erected  in  1886,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  Quaker  Governor,  John  Archdale,  has 
been  completely  renovated  and  will  now  accommo- 
date forty-six  men. 

The  Music  Building  was  built  in  1891,  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  is  now  used 
by  the  Music  Department. 

Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  1897,  by  former  stu- 
dents of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  Benjamin  N. 
and  James  B.  Duke,  in  memory  of  their  sister,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lyon,  contains  the  administrative  offices 
and  auditorium. 

Mary  Hohbs  Hall,  erected  in  1907,  for  girls  who 
wish  to  reduce  expenses  by  cooperative  housekeep- 
ing, affords  accommodations  for  seventy  girls. 

The  Library  was  erected  in  1909  with  the  aid  of 
a  donation  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  1950  the  stacks 
were  more  than  doubled,  the  offices  and  work 
rooms  were  enlarged,  and  a  periodical  room,  a 
music  and  arts  room,  seminar  rooms  and  study 
rooms  were  added. 

11 
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King  Hall,  including  th  e  modern  front  wing  con- 
structed in  1949,  contains  eight  classrooms,  commo- 
dious laboratories  for  physics,  biology,  chemistry, 
psychology,  and  natural  science,  and  one  for  com- 
mercial subjects,  as  well  as  a  large  lecture  and  pro- 
jection room. 

Cox  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  men,  contains  52 
large  rooms. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1940,  is  a  modern 
Georgian  colonial  brick  building  which  provides 
adequately  for  the  social,  recreational,  and  athletic 
activities  of  the  college. 

The  Student  Affairs  Building,  rebuilt  in  1936, 
from  the  old  college  power  house,  contains  a  large 
social  room  and  kitchenette  facilities  for  serving 
small  groups.  It  is  a  center  for  conferences,  discus- 
sions, and  social  group  meetings. 

The  Hohbs  Athletic  Field  is  a  carefully  graded 
tract  of  three  acres,  adapted  to  football,  soccer, 
baseball,  track,  and  field  work.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  quarter-mile  running  track  with  a  hundred-yard 
straight-away. 

Athletic  Fields.  In  addition  to  Hobbs  Field,  there 
are  two  sand-clay  tennis  courts,  four  all-weather 
concrete  tennis  courts,  and  special  fields  for  hock- 
ey, Softball,  volleyball,  and  other  sports. 

The  Meeting  House  which  now  accomodates  the 
sessions  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  and  supplies  the  college  community  a  place 
for  worship  was  erected  in  1912.  It  serves  as  a  real 
center  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  college.  The  first 
New  Garden  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1751. 
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Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall,  erected  in  1954, 
through  the  gift  of  B.  Clyde  Shore,  class  of  1925, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  to  honor  his  wife 
and  to  bear  her  name,  is  a  modern  Georgian  Colo- 
nial dormitory,  to  house  fifty  young  women  and  a 
head  resident.  A  spacious  parlor,  terrace,  and  base- 
ment lounge,  scheduled  for  early  completion,  pro- 
vide social  and  recreational  facility  for  the  resi- 
dents. 

John  Gurney  Frazier  Apartments,  ^V2  room  and 
31/2  room  modern,  permanent,  duplex  living  units 
to  provide  housing  for  married  students,  were  be- 
gun in  1954  and  the  first  ten  apartments  completed 
then.  Twenty-two  apartments  are  planned  through 
the  gift  of  John  Gurney  Frazier,  Jr.,  Class  of  1924, 
of  Charlotte,  North  CaroUna,  to  honor  his  father, 
John  Gurney  Frazier,  Sr.,  long  time  resident  of 
Guilford  College,  himself  and  his  son,  John  Gurney 
Frazier,  III. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


I.  Tool  Courses 

Tool  courses  are  a  continuation  of  training  in  essential 
tool  subjects — English  (written  and  spoken),  at  least  one 
foreign  language,  fundamentals  of  mathematics,  the  most 
approved  techniques  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  survey 
of  those  areas  where  these  techniques  especially  apply. 
This  is  to  facilitate  success  in  college  and  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  study  later  for  vocational  and  avocational  in- 
terests. This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  college  course  in  terms  of  credit  hours,  but  it  will  also 
be  tested  in  terms  of  quality  achievement. 

II.  Essential  Cultural  Resources 

In  addition  to  a  professional  or  technical  training  and 
an  equipment  of  educational  tools,  a  liberal  arts  graduate 
should  be  intelligently  conversant  with  the  culture  of  his 
civilization  in  order  to  enter  more  fully  into  and  to  con- 
tribute more  significantly  to  his  social  responsibilities  and 
especially  to  stimulate  and  develop  enriching  avocational 
interests.  Against  the  warp  of  historical  perspective  and 
understanding,  each  student  begins  the  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual growing  into  a  personality  which  must  adjust  to  the 
many  complexities  of  modern  life — the  home,  family,  com- 
munity, state,  nation,  and  world.  To  develop  more  fully 
the  intellectual  design  on  the  warp  of  history,  man's  great- 
est contributions  in  literature,  the  arts,  religion,  and  phil- 
osophy must  be  understood  and  appreciated.  This,  in 
course  terminology,  would  make  up  one-fourth  of  the  col- 
lege requirement,  which  will  be  tested  for  permanent  and 
quality  acquisition  as  well  as  in  course  units. 

III.  Major  Concentration  In  a  Selected  Field 
of  Personal  Interest 

This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  four- 
year  college  course,  involving  a  carefully  planned  sequence 
of  courses  in  the  major  field  and  related  subjects  chosen  by 
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the  student  in  conference  with  his  adviser,  the  professor  of 
the  major  field.  This  gives  the  student  necessary  vocational 
training  or  preparation  for  further  training  at  a  profes- 
sional school. 

IV.  Physical  Education  and  Recreational 
Program 

The  emphasis  will  be  upon  knowledge  of  and  care  of  a 
healthy  physical  body  and  the  development  of  normal  rec- 
reational habits.  Objectives  will  include  recreational  ac- 
tivities for  every  student  and  the  establishment  of  skills 
in  games  and  sports  which  will  develop  interests  for  after- 
college  years.  In  order  to  make  this  program  a  real  part  of 
the  educational  pattern,  each  student  is  expected  to  have 
a  recreation  period  three  times  a  week  during  his  four 
years.  Additional  voluntary  participation  on  intercollegi- 
ate teams,  in  intramural  games  and  in  friendly  competi- 
tion will  be  encouraged. 

V.  The  Creation  and  Maintenance  of  a 
Social  Environment 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  incorporate  the  entire 
social  life  of  the  College  into  the  educational  program. 
During  the  four  years  on  the  campus,  each  student  should 
establish  wholesome  and  creative  habits  of  living  coopera- 
tively. There  will  be  a  constant  effort  to  build  an  environ- 
ment distinguished  by  its  qualities  of  friendliness,  thor- 
oughness and  sincerity,  reflections  of  the  religious  spirit 
in  which  the  institution  is  nurtured. 

I.  TOOL  COURSES 

The  curriculum  of  Guilford  College  has  been  planned  to 
equip  each  student  with  educational  tools — English,  a  for- 
eign language,  mathematics,  and  techniques  of  the  natural 
sciences. 
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Natural  Science 

Natural  Science  11— The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  method 
by  which  scientific  conclusions  are  reached,  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts with  which  the  physical  scientist  operates  and  a  broad  general 
outline  of  the  nature  of  the  physical  world. 

Natural  Science  12 — Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  biological  world. 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations 
and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential  functions, 
their  graphs,  and  their  application  to  the  description  and  prediction  of 
natural  and  social  phenomena.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  cer- 
tain statistical  concepts  and  to  the  mathematics  of  investment. 

English 

English  11-12— English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  correct  usage  and  structure  of  words 
and  sentences  is  made.  Accuracy  in  the  mechanics  of  writing  is  in- 
sisted upon.  Themes,  conferences,  oral  work,  collateral  reading,  and 
reports   are   required. 

Classical  Languages 

Greek  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 
or 

Latin  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Latin  13-14— Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 
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Modern  Foreign  Languages 

French  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester 

French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:   French   11-12   or  an  accredited  two-year 
high  school  course. 

or 
German  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 
Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Grerman  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  German  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year 
high  school  course. 

or 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  11-12  or  an  accredited  two-year 
high  school  course. 

II.  ESSENTIAL  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  course  of  study  is  also  arranged  to  give  each  student 
an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  an 
insight  into  the  outstanding  problems  of  his  age. 

Social  Science 

Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiu"s. 

This  course  considers  the  development  of  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  western  institutions,  prob- 
lems of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment,  and  social  responsi- 
bility. It  includes  units  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  on  efforts  at  relief  and  rehabilitation — national  and. 
international. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Sociology  courses. 
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Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

An  introductory  course,  giving  a  survey  of  the  essential  facts  and 
laws  of  human  behavior. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Psychology  courses. 

History  37-38— A  History  of  World  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultural  re- 
source diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  the  importance  of  the  historical 
aspect  of  all  modern  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are  a 
clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of 
salient  features  of  the  rise  of  Western  Civilization  and  an  appraisal 
of  some  factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semester 
especially  emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  West- 
ern Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major  devel- 
opments toward  a  World  Civilization  since  approximately   1500. 

Literature  and  Art 

English  21 — Survey  of  Western  World  Literature. 

Two  hours  of  lectures,  one  of  discussion  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  and  foreign  literature.  Out- 
side reading  and  reports. 

Philosophy  24 — Aesthetics:  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semes- 
ter. 

An  analytic  stud}'  of  the  beautiful,  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  of 
artistic  creation  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion  in 
the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semestei:. 

The  religious  development  of  Israel  and  the  beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity are  studied  for  their  contribution  to  a  mature  religion. 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  human  thought  and 
religion  from  the  Greek  period  through  the  modern  era.  It  surveys  the 
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great  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  and  shows  their  influence 
on  developing  civilization.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  out- 
standing leaders  of  thought  of  each  period. 

III.  MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN 

A  SELECTED  FIELD  OF 
PERSONAL  INTEREST 

Each  student  is  encouraged  to  get  as  complete  a  mastery 
of  his  field  of  intensive  study  as  is  possible  in  four  years. 
For  this  intensive  work  the  academic  subjects  are  separated 
into  three  divisions:  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sci* 
ences,  and  the  languages  and  arts.  Each  student  chooses  a 
major  at  the  beginning  of  his  course;  in  his  sophomore 
year  he  begins  the  study  of  some  related  subject  in  the 
division;  in  his  junior  year  he  adds  a  second  related  sub- 
ject. The  major  professor  arranges  each  student's  four- 
year  course  of  study  in  conference  with  him,  giving  care- 
ful consideration  to  individual  objectives  and  goals. 

Exceptional  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  an 
independent  investigation  in  their  major  field,  which  may 
be  incorporated  into  the  required  senior  thesis;  or  to  carry 
on  an  independent  course  of  readings,  research,  or  ex- 
perimentation leading  to  a  comprehensive  examination  and 
the  award  of  Special  Honors  in  their  major  subject. 

Within  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  of  Guilford  College, 
students  may  prepare  for  a  great  variety  of  occupations 
Faculty  advisers  help  each  one  plan  his  educational  prO' 
gram  best  to  fit  him  for  his  career.  The  student  preparing 
for  graduate  or  professional  school  should  confer  with  the 
Dean  to  make  sure  that  he  takes  a  schedule  of  courses 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  institution  he 
wishes  to  enter.  Usually,  pre-medical  and  pre-nursing  stu- 
dents and  those  intending  to  become  laboratory  techni- 
cians will  major  in  biology.  Pre-engineering  students  will 
major  in  mathematics  or  physics,  and  pre-dental  candi- 
dates may  major  in  either  chemistry  or  biology.  Pre-lav^ 
students  generally   select  history  as  their  major  field. 

IV.  See  Physical  Education  Department 

V.  The  Social  Environment   (page  79) 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION* 


BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  CAMPBELL 

A  major  in  biology  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  includ- 
ing Biology  13-14  (or  equivalent)  and  Biology  21-22.  Biol- 
ogy 13-14  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  coiurses.  In  the 
field  of  the  allied  subjects  the  student  should  take  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  of  chemistry,  preferably  more,  and  one 
year  of  physics. 

Biology  12 — Human  Biology. 

Three   lectures   and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  biological  world. 
(Also   listed   as   NATURAL   SCIENCE   12) 

Biology  13-14 — General  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  Credit:   four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  background  in  the 
fundamental  principle  of  biology.  Those  majoring  in  the  natural 
sciences,  physical  education  or  psychology,  and  those  planning  to 
teach  science  should  elect  this  course  instead  of  BIOLOGY  12. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Biology  21-22 — Vertebrate  Zoology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week  through- 
out the  year.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  classes  of  the  verte- 
brates, followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  anatomy.  The 
types  studied  in  the  laboratory  are  the  shark,  necturus,  turtle,  and 
cat. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Biology  23-24 — General  Botany. 

Six  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year.  Credit:   three 
hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  and  physiology  of  the  plant  phyla. 
Recommended  to  majors  in  biology  who  expect  to  teach  or  enter 
graduate  study. 


*The  college  reserves  the  right  not  to  give  a  course  when  less  than 
ten  students  register  for  it. 
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Biology  31 — Physiology  of  the  Human  Body. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:   four  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  physiological   processes  of   the  human  body. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Biology  32 — Vertebrate  Embryology. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  second  semester. 

The  development  of  the  verterbrate  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
chick. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Biology  33 — Bacteriology. 

Two  lectures  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
four  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  general  bacteriology,  including  also  a  brief  study  of 
the  most  common  pathogenic  forms,  and  the  theories  of  Immunity. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  routine  procedures,  such  as  the  prep- 
aration of  the  media,  staining,  and  physiological  reactions,  in  addi- 
tion to  analysis  of  food,  milk,  and  water. 

Offered  1956-1957 

Biology  34 — Technique  in  Laboratory  Methods. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  second  semester. 

A  course  in  technique  in  which  the  student  is  trained  in  working 
with  such  materials  and  methods  as  are  encountered  in  health  and 
hospital   laboratories. 

Offered  1956-1957 

Biology  41-42 — Advanced  Biology. 

Three  lectures  or  nine  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  given  in  the  special  field  for  which 
the  student  is  especially  prepared.  It  may  be  elected  only  by  special 
permission  from  the  professor  in  charge. 

Biology  43 — Genetics. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics. 
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CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  LJUNG,   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   OTT 
AND    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    PAGE 

A  major  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chemistry  11-12,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  31,  41.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  are  advised 
to  take  two  years  of  mathematics  in  addition  to  the  course 
required  of  freshmen  and  two  years  of  physics.  Students 
may,  however,  take  two  or  three  years  of  biology.  This  ar- 
rangement is  especially  valuable  for  students  registering 
for  pre-medical  work. 

Chemistry  11-12 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week  with 
discussion  periods.  Credit  four  hours  each  semester. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry. 

No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Chemistry  21— Qualitative  Analysis. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours 
each  week.  Credit:  four  hours  first  semester. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  theories  underlying  the  qualitative 
analysis  and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the  com- 
mon cations  and  anions  are  studied  both  in  class  and  laboratory, 
using  the  semi-micro  technique. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Chemistry  22 — Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours  a 
week.  Credit:  fours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  ;   lectures,   laboratory  work,   and  stoichiometric  exercises. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11,  12,  and  21. 

Chemistry  23-24— Organic  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours  a 
week:  Credit:  four  hoiurs  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series,  and  methods  of  prep- 
aration and  purification  of  organic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 
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Chemistry  31 — Physical  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Credit: 
three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  and  the 
properties  of  solutions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22  and  Physics  11-12. 

Chemistry  41 — -Research. 

Conferences,  Library  and  laboratory  work.  Credit:   to  be 
determined. 

Arranged  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  use  6f  chemical  literature,  method  of  approach  to  re- 
search,  and   the  solution   of   some   research   problems. 

ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   VICTORIUS  AND 
ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS  ARNDT,   PREYBR,   AND  THIELMAN 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  practices  that  compose  our  economic  sys- 
tem, to  develop  a  scientific  attitude  toward  the  major 
economic  problems  confronting  our  society;  and,  where 
possible,  to  suggest  sound  procedures  and  policies  for  the 
solution  of  such  problems.  At  the  same  time,  opportunity 
is  given  the  student  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  practi- 
cal business  training. 

For  the  student  who  elects  to  major  in  economics  and 
business  administration,  Economics  21-22  (General  Eco- 
nomics) is  a  required  course.  The  following  courses  in 
special  subjects  are  considered  essential:  Econom,ics  23 
(Business  Law);  Economics  31  (Money  and  Banking); 
Economics  35  (Business  Organization  and  Management); 
Economics  41  (Labor  Economics).  Other  courses  in  the 
field  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  particular  interest 
of  the  student.  A  major  consists  of  24  hours  of  credit,  ex- 
clusive of  credit  for  seminar  and  senior  thesis. 

For  courses  in  related  fields,  all  majors  in  economics  and 
business  administration  should  take  Psychology  31  (Per- 
sonnel Psychology)  and  Sociology  22  (Social  Problems)  in 
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addition  to  the  general  college  requirements.  Other  related 
courses  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  the  student. 

Geography  13 — Elements  of  Geography. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  into  the  field  of  geography,  the  course 
deals  with  the  earth  in  its  planetary  relations,  its  representation  on 
maps,  with  climatic  elements  and  types  of  climates,  soils,  and  sur- 
face features.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  manifold  aspects  of 
man's  adaptation  to  his  physical  environment.  Exercises  In  mapping 
and  location  of  places  are  included. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  majors  in  ele- 
mentary education. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Geography  14 — Regional  Geography. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  world's  major  regions  against 
the  background  of  their  natural,  cultural,  and  economic  environ- 
ments. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  regionally  prevailing 
types  of  production,  their  social  implications,  and  the  problems 
associated  with  the  development  of  important  potential  resources. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  majors  in  elemen- 
tary education. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  11 — Development  of  Economic  Society. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Combining  the  historical  and  analytical  approach  the  course  is 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  general  economics  course.  The 
discussion  centers  upon  the  evolution  of  economic  organization  from 
simple  to  more  complex  forms,  tracing  the  development  of  economic 
institutions,  doctrines,  and  societies  through  the  Medieval  Economy, 
Economic  Nationalism,  Industrial  Revolution,  and  finally  our  Modern 
Economic  Society. 

Economics  12 — Development  of  the  American 
Enterprise  System. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  American  business  enterprise  in  the  various  fields  of  eco- 
nomic endeavor :  commerce,  industry  and  finance.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  contribution  made  by  leading  figures  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  world  to  economic  development  in  the  United  States. 
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Economics  21-22 — General  Economics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
organization  ot  our  economic  life  and  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  it.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  forms  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  combination  and  the  elements  which  determine 
value  and  price.  The  principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  area 
of  business  administration,  labor  relations,  monopoly,  money  and 
banking,  international  trade,  business  fluctuations,  and  government 
finance  are  analyzed  and  discussed,  and  some  examination  is  made 
of   programs   for   economic   reform. 

Required  of  all  economics  majors,  and  of  students  with 
a  minor  in  economics. 

The  entire  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  can 
be  given  for  either  semester. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Economics  23 — Business  Law.  V 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  aim  ot  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are  contracts,  agency,  sales,  bailments, 
suretyships,  and  negotiable  instruments.  The  principles  are  illus- 
trated  by   actual   cases. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  24 — Elements  of  Marketing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  functions  performed  in  the  marketing 
of  goods,  and  the  agencies  operating  in  the  field  of  marketing,  such 
as  wholesalers,  retailers,  brokers  and  other  agents,  produce  exchanges, 
and  transportation  and  storage  agencies.  A  study  of  marketing  meth- 
ods and  policies  involved  in  sales  promotion,  merchandising,  and 
advertising  is  included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  25 — Elements  of  Accounting  I. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  built  up  along  the  lines  and  methods  of  modern 
accounting  practice.  The  subject  matter  includes  :  theory  of  debit  and 
credit,  record  making,  organization  of  accounts,  study  of  the  com- 
plete accounting  cycle  including  all  types  of  adjustment,  and  presen- 
tation of  financial  statements.  The  semester  is  given  to  a  considera- 
tion of  accounting  methoas  and  bookkeeping  practice  applicable  to 
the  individual  proprietorship. 
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Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  each  year. 


Economics  26 — Elements  of  Accounting  II. 

Five   hours   each   week.   Credit:    three   hours   second   se- 
mester. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  I.  Methods  and  practice  applicable  to 
the  partnership  and  the  corporation  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  cost  accounting  procedure  for  the  manufacturing  enterprise.  An 
introduction  to  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements  is 
included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  25. 

Offered  195^1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Economic^  Si — Money  and  Banking. 

Three  hours'^-each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  study  of  the  nature,  functions  and  forms  of  money,  of 
monetary  systems  and  standards,  and  of  American  monetary  experi- 
ence, the  development  and  present  structure  of  the  American  banking 
system  is  discussed,  with  special  emphasis  on  commercial  bank- 
ing process  and  the  Interaction  between  commercial  and  central 
banking.  A  comparison  is  made  with  foreign  systems.  Hecent  develop- 
ments in  the  domestic  and  international  field  of  money  and  banking 
are   analyzed   and   discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  32 — International  Economic 
Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  theories,  practices  and 
problems  in  economic  relations  across  national  boundaries  and  be- 
tween national  states.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  tariff 
problems,  and  the  international  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national trade.  The  international  economic  position  of  the  United 
States  is  analyzed  and  evaluated. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  he 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  34 — Elements  of  Statistics. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  elementary 
statistical  methods  which  are  employed  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
business  or  related  fields.  Topics  included  are  collection  of  data, 
sampling,  tabular  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  data,  types 
of  averages  and  deviation,  construction  of  index  numbers,  and  meas- 
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urement  of  seasonal,   secular,   cyclical   and   Irregular  changes   In   eco- 
nomic data,   as   well   as   correlation   analysis  and   measurement. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  1^^1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  35— Business  Organization  and 
Manageiujejit. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  cou,rse  is  a  study  of  the  principles  and  problems  involved  in 
organizing  and  managing  business  enterprises.  Forms  and  methods 
of  organization  are  discussed,  and  policies  of  operation  for  all  as- 
pects of  management  are  analyzed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
management  of  industrial  enterprise.  Principles  and  practices  are 
illustrated    throughout   by  a   consideration  of   actual   cases. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  36 — Business  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  financial  aspects  of  business 
enterprises.  Major  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  and  practices 
as  related  to  the  corporate  form  of  business.  Questions  of  financial 
plans,  permanent  capital,  working  capital,  management  of  earnings, 
and  financing  expansion  and  reorganizations  are  included.  Actual 
cases   are  used   to   illustrate   the  principles   and  practices  involved. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22  and  25. 
Offered  195A-1955,  and  alternate  years. 


Economi</s(  414-Labor  Economics.  "^ 

Three  hourVeaen  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  trade-unionism,  collective 
bargaining  and  public  policy  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  labor  movement 
and  the  issues  involved  in  the  establishment  of  constructive  indus- 
trial   relations. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  he 
loaived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  42 — Public  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques involved  in  government  expenditures,  government  revenues 
and  public  borrowing.  The  application  of  these  principles  and  tech- 
niques   by    the   various    governmental  units    in    the    United    States    Is 
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studied,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  tax  system.   Interrelationships 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  finances  are  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  serve  a  multifold  purpose  for  majors 
in  the  field  of  Economics  and  Business.  It  is  the  meeting  place  and 
clearing  house  for  the  development  of  ideas  and  mutual  aid  in  the 
solution  or  problems  relating  to  general  issues  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. Through  the  medium  of  reports  and  discussions  on  current 
projects,  developments  and  problems,  the  student  is  expected  to 
synthesize  the  knowledge  gained  in  particular  courses  in  special  areas 
of  economics. 

Required  of  majors  in  economics  during  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Summer  School  Courses 

Economics  s30 — Business  Cycles. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  empirical  aspects  of  business  cycles,  cycle 
theories    and    public    policy    relative    to    business    cycles. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  be 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  s40 — Public  Control  of  Business. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  an  integrated  study  of  public  con- 
trol of  economic  activities  in  various  fields  of  private  endeavor. 
Public  policy  is  treated  in  the  light  of  motivations,  objectives,  and 
administrative  procedures.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reg- 
ulation of  industrial  combinations  and  public  utilities  as  well  as 
upon  the  practices  that  are  directed  toward  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  economy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  he 

waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1955,  and  alternate  years. 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  BAILEY 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
develop  a  philosophy  of  education  that  is  applicable  to  a 
democracy,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  educational  princi- 
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pies  and  methods  of  teaching  based  on  sound  psychological 
and  sociological  principles,  and  to  equip  the  student  for 
service  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  secondary  school 
will  major  in  the  academic  subject  of  their  interest.  They 
will  take  certain  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education 
required  for  certification.  These  are  Education  21  and  Ed- 
ucation 34,  or  Education  35,  Psychology  22  and  Psychology 
32.  Music  Education  majors  take  Education  31  and  Educa- 
tion 32;  Physical  Education  majors,  Education  42;  and  aca- 
demic secondaries.  Education  38;  all  take  Education  40. 

Those  students  planning  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
school  may  major  in  Elementary  Education.  This  major 
consists  of  Education  21  and  either  Education  34  or  Edu- 
cation 35;  Education  25  and  Education  28;  Psychology  22 
and  Psychology  32;  Education  36  and  Education  40.  Re- 
lated courses  required  for  certification  and  included  in 
the  course  of  study  for  those  seeking  elementary  certifi- 
cates are:  English  29,  History  21-22,  Political  Science  32, 
Geography  13  and  14;  Music  11-12,  Physical  Education 
45-46.  Tliree  hours  of  Choir  credit  may  be  counted  in 
lieu  of  Music  11-12. 

Psychology  22  is  a  prerequisite  for  Psychology  32.  Be- 
fore being  eligible  for  Education  40  a  student  must  have 
had  the  proper  course  from  the  following  group:  Educa- 
tion 31,  Education  32,  Education  36,  Education  42,  Educa- 
tion 38.  Wherever  possible  a  student  should  plan  his  pro- 
gram far  enough  ahead  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  carry  only  13  hours  during  the  semester  of  the  senior 
year  in  which  student  teaching  is  done. 

All  students  wishing  to  do  student  teaching  will  file  a 
written  request  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year. 

All  students  planning  to  teach  Music,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, or  any  academic  subject  on  the  secondary  level, 
should  consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  further  information  about  the  requirements  for  certi- 
fication. 
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Education  21 — The  American  Public  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  provides  an  Intensive  treatment  of  the  place  of  the 
public  school  in  our  American  democracy.  Against  the  background 
of  the  changing  American  culture,  the  historical  development  of  the 
various  features  of  public  education  is  presented,  and  the  impact  of 
historical  institutions  and  ideas  on  education  is  pointed  out.  The 
social  role  of  the  school  is  emphasized.  The  course  concludes  with  a 
vigorous  treatment  of  the  problems  confronting  American  educa- 
tional leadership  as  it  charts  its  future  course.  Equally  valuable 
to  the  teacher  or  layman  who  wishes  a  better  understanding  of  one 
of   America's   most   valuable   institutions. 

Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  music  teaching  needs  of  ele- 
mentary teachers.  It  includes  the  necessary  fundamentals  and  the 
various   methods   used   for   the   presentation  of   music   to  children. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  28 — Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts  for 
the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  includes  the  fundamentals  in  drawing  and  painting, 
materials   for  use  in  elementary   schools  and   industrial   arts. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music 
Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  primarily  a  prerequisite  for  the  practice-teaching 
course.  It  includes  the  methods  and  materials  used  throughout  the 
school  system,  score  cards  for  evaluating  progress,  formulation  of 
criticisms,   visitations,   and   the  organization  of  teachers'   meetings. 

Education  32— High  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semes- 
ter. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  EDUCATION  31  and  includes  all 
phases  of  high-school  music,  A  study  is  made  of  the  organization  of 
glee  clubs  and  choruses,  including  voice  testing,  assignment  of  parts, 
balance  of  parts,  and  selections  suitable  for  various  types  of  high 
school  programs ;  and  of  the  organization  of  orchestra  and  bands, 
Including  selections  suitable  for  each. 

Prerequisites:  Music  majors  who  have  covered  all  major 
requirements  are  eligible  for  Education  32.  Other  students 
may  enter  only  by  -permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Education  34 — Philosophy  of  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semes- 
ter. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the  educative 
process,  the  School  as  a  social  and  educational  institution,  and  the 
purpose  it  is  designed  to  serve  in  a  democracy. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  35 — Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  mental  tests  and  educational  measure- 
ments, such  as  the  nature  of  measurements,  the  derivation  of  educa- 
tional scales,  and  the  development  of  standardized  tests,  tests  and 
measurements  of  ability  and  achievement  in  both  elementary  and 
high  school   subjects. 

Prerequisite:  Education  21. 

Education  36 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection,  organization,  and  presenta- 
tion of  materials  used  with  grades  one  through  eight.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  principles  of  developing  a  sound  curriculum  in  the 
elementary  school.  Frequent  observations  in  public  schools  tend  to 
make  the  course  more  meaningful. 

Education  38 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  methods  employed  in  the 
organization  of  teaching  materials  in  different  fields  of  interest.  It 
Includes  techniques  of  adjusting  materials  and  learning  aids  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  and  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  expe- 
rience in  curriculum  construction,  classroom  organization  and  man- 
agement, organization  of  routine  activities  such  as  record  keeping, 
directed  study,  evaluation,  school  marks  and  marking  systems.  Ob- 
servation of  actual  classroom  teaching  in  the  student's  particular 
field  of  interest  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 

Education  40 — Observation  and  Directed 
Teaching. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  either  semes- 
ter. 
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Observation  and  directed  teaching  in  the  public  schools  will  be 
supervised  by  the  co-operating  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  After  suflicient  observation  and  participation  a 
minimum  of  forty-five  hours  will  be  spent  in  actual  teaching.  Discus- 
sions will  be  held  and  criticisms  offered  as  the  need  arises.  A  fee, 
paid  by  the  student,  is  charged  for  student  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  from  among  the  follovnng:  Edu- 
cation 31,  Education  32,  Education  36,  Education  37,  Edu- 
cation 38. 

Psychology  22 — Child  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 
(See  course  outlined  under  Psychology  22,  Department 

of  Psychology.) 

Education  42 — Methods  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 

Materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 
(See  course  outlined  under  Psychology  32,  Department 

of  Psychology.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  22. 

ENGLISH 

PROFESSORS   FURNAS   AND   THORNE*,   AND   ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS   WEIS,    MARLBTTE,    AND    HARING 

A  student  majoring  in  English  is  expected  to  acquire  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  English  and  American  literature, 
and  the  ability  to  use  the  English  language  in  a  creditable 
fashion,  with  some  feeling  for  style.  This  aim  should  be 
achieved  by  voluntary  reading  as  well  as  by  taking  regular 
courses.  A  course  in  English  history  must  be  taken  as 
early  as  possible. 

A  major  in  English  literature  should  include  Courses  15, 
16.  25,  26,  33,  34,35,  36,  45,  and  46,  and  Seminars  41  and 
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42.  The  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing 
difficulty  in  language  as  well  as  in  other  ways  so  that  each 
course  is  more  or  less  a  prerequisite  for  those  which  fol- 
low. They  should,  therefore,  be  taken  just  as  nearly  in  the 
order  suggested  as  is  possible;  at  any  rate,  the  first  four 
must  be  taken  before  the  last  four,  and  English  35  and  36 
before  the  last  two.  A  student  who  wants  to  take  American 
Literature  may  substitute  English  23-24  for  English  15  and 
16,  or  25  and  26.  At  least  one  semester  of  American  litera- 
ture is  required  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  high 
school  teachers  of  English. 

Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive examination  over  the  whole  field  about  March 
first  of  their  senior  year.  This  is  regularly  an  hour  oral 
examination  given  by  three  or  four  instructors,  but  may 
include  a  written  or  printed  examination.  Preparation  for 
it  should  include  review  of  courses  taken,  filling  in  be- 
tween courses,  matters  of  meter,  and  principles  of  struc- 
ture in  the  different  literary  forms. 

Related  courses  for  the  English  major  may  be  in  educa- 
tion, a  foreign  language  ( often  useful  in  high  school  teach- 
ing ) ,  philosophy.  Biblical  literature,  history  and  writing  or 
spoken  English  of  any  sort. 

English  As  a  Tool 
At  the  end  of  the  course  in  first-year  English,  students 
will  be  expected  to  have  attained  the  ability  to  use  the 
English  language  as  an  effective  tool  in  both  written  and 
spoken  form.  Not  stylistic  or  artistic  ability,  but  correct- 
ness in  manuscript,  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
and  the  preparation  of  reports  with  properly  referred  au- 
thorities and  a  bibiliography,  will  be  required.  This  abil- 
ity is  tested  by  a  comprehensive  examination  in  English, 
which  must  be  passed  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  Eng- 
lish 11. 

Period  Courses 

English  15 — Recent  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
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English   16 — Victorian   Literature:    Tennyson, 
Browning  and  Others. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

English  25 — The  Romantic  Revival. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  26 — The  Neoclassical  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester, 

English  35 — Milton  and  His  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  36 — Shakespeare. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

English  45 — Spenser  and  His  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  46 — Chaucer  and  His  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

English  Seminar  41-42 — -Old  English  Literature 
in  Translation  and  the  Book  of  John  in 
Old  English. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Courses  in  Writing 

English  11-12 — English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semes- 
ter. 

One  section  of  English   11   will  be  offered   in  the   second  semester 
when   necessary. 

English  37 — Creative  Composition. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  smester. 
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An  advanced  course  in  professional,  artistic  writing,  with  a  large 
amount  of  practice.  A  student  may  have  credit  for  two  semesters  of 
creative  writing,  but  is  advised  not  to  take  both  the  same  year.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  advanced  journalistic  writing  may  sign  for  this 
course. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  the  second  semester  when  necessary. 

Offered  1954-55  and  alternate  years. 

Courses  in  Spoken  English 

English  17 — Public  Speaking. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Given   each   semester. 

English  27-28— Play  Production. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Survey  Courses 

English  21 — Western  World  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  the  first  se- 
mester (See  cultural  resources  courses.) 

One  section  will   be  given  the  second  semester  when  necessary. 

English  23-24 — American  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

English  33-34 — English  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Miscellaneous 

English  29 — Children's  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1954-55,  and  alternate  years. 

English  Seminar  31-32. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Advanced  papers  and  reports  on  literary  problems.  A  student 
majoring  in  English  must  take  English  Seminar  41-42  and  should 
take  also   Seminar  31-32. 

English  39 — Advanced  English  Grammar. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  functional  grammar  designed  for  those  preparing  to 
teach  English  in  public  schools  and  for  those  who  wish  a  review 
of  essentials  in  syntax,   punctuation  and  usage. 
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English  s47 — The  Law  and  Technique  of  the 
Drama. 

Credit:  three  hours,  in  Summer  School  only. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS  HILTY  AND  TOMLISON 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ARNDT  AND   INSTRUCTOR   SANDERS 

In  French  or  Spanish,  24  hours  beyond  the  beginning 
course  are  required  for  a  major.  A  student  who  majors 
in  one  modern  language  must  study,  in  addition,  two  years 
of  another;  and  if  he  has  no  credits  to  offer  in  any  classi- 
cal language,  it  is  suggested  that  he  study  Greek  11-12  or 
Latin  11-12.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  less  than  two  semes- 
ters of  any  elementary  course.  History  or  English  is  recom- 
mended as  a  related  subject. 

French 

French  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:   French   11-12,   or  an  accredited  two-year 
high  school  course. 

French  21-22 — Survey  of  French  Culture. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  French  13-14  or  equivalent. 

French  33-34 — Advanced  Course,  primarily  for 
language  majors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  French  13-14  or  equivalent. 

French  41 — Sixteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1955-1956. 
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French  42 — Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semes- 
ter. 
Offered  1955-1956. 

French  45 — Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1954-1955. 

French  46 — Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 
Offered  1954-1955. 

German 

German  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  each  semester, 

German  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  German  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year 
high  school  course. 

German  21-22 — Survey  of  German  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week:  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Greek 

Greek  11-12 — Introduction  to  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  will  be  Attic  Greek  or  New  Testament  Greek  according  to  the 
demand. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 
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Latin 

Latin  11-12 — Introduction  to  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  course  is  divided  so  that  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the 
study  of  Latin  prose,  including  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  and  the 
second   semester   to   Latin   poetry,    including   Virgil's   Aeneid. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  each  semester. 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semes- 
ter. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year 

high  school  course. 

Spanish  21-22— Survey  of  Spanish  Culture: 
Iberian  and  American. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semes- 
ter. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  31-32 — Advanced  Course  in  Conversation 
and  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  41-42 — Siglo  de  oro. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14,  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
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Spanish  45 — Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  first  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  46 — Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semes- 
ter. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

GEOLOGY 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OTT 

Geology  21-22 — General  Geology. 

Classroom,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Three  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit:  four  hours 
each  semester. 

This  course  will  include. 

1.  A  brief  study  of    astronomic    and  physiographic   geology. 

2.  An  investigation  of  the  more  common  minerals  and  rocks. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  formation,  transportation,  deposition, 
and  the  resolidification  of  sediment  through  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, wind,  water,  rivers,  glaciers,  and  oceans.  Study  cf  topographic 
maps. 

4.  A  brief  study  of  structural  and  historical  geology. 

HISTORY 

PROFESSOR    NEWLIN 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    BURROWS    AND    PREYER 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  with  the 
dual  objectives  of  offering  a  variety  of  studies  in  history 
which  will  give  a  wide  range  of  choice  to  students  who 
wish  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  field  of  history  which  is 
most  directly  related  to  the  subject  of  their  primary  in- 
terest; and  of  providing  a  sound  background  for  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  become  a  teacher  of  history  or  to  con- 
tinue his  study  of  history  in  graduate  school. 

A  major  in  history  consists  of  History  13-14,  21-22,  two 
semesters  of  seminar  and  twelve  additional  hours  selected 
carefully  from  other  courses  offered,  at  least  six  hours  of 
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which  must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  History  41-42, 
43,  44,  45,  and  46.  All  history  majors  are  expected  to  take 
the  required  core  curriculum  history  course.  History  37-38; 
and  are  encouraged  to  plan  their  program  of  related 
courses  with  care  to  supplement  their  knowledge  in  that 
particular  field  or  history  in  which  they  may  be  interested. 
Courses  in  economics,  political  science,  literature  and 
sociology  are  especially  recommended  as  providing  rich 
possibilities  for  a  very  well  worked  out  and  complete 
course  of  study. 

Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive examination  covering  their  four-year  course  of 
study  of  history  about  March  of  their  senior  year. 

History  13-14 — Modern  Europe 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

In  this  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Modern  Europe  the  period 
from  1500  to  1815  is  covered  during  the  first  semester  and  the  period 
from  1815  to  the  present  time  during  the  second  semester.  The  origin 
and  growth  of  the  modern  states,  the  great  intellectual,  political  and 
economic  revolutions,  the  impact  of  Europe  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  world  wars  are  given  special  atten- 
tion. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  he  taken  in  fresh- 
man year. 

History  21-22— The  History  of  the  United  States 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  general  history  of  the  United  States  from  its  colonial  beginnings 
to  its  emergence  as  a  major  world  power,  stressing  primarily  political 
developments,  yet  devoting  considerable  attention  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  and  institutions  as  essential  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
nation.  The  first  semester  takes  the  study  up  to  1865. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  he  taken  in 
sophomore  year. 

History  23— England  to  1700. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  general  study  of  the  history  of  England,  the  nation  in  formation, 
from  the  early  conquests  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  but  also  includ- 
ing attention   to   major   social   and   economic  developments. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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History  24— The  British  Empire:  1700  to  the 
Present. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

The  transition  of  the  Island  nation  into  a  world  empire — the  de- 
velopment of  imperial  organization,  the  struggle  for  imperial  suprem- 
acy, the  effect  upon  internal  developments,  and  the  impact  upon 
world  affairs 

Prerequisite:  History  23. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

History  25-26— Latin  America. 

Three  hours  each  week:  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester, 
mester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  Latin  America  from  1492  to  the  present  time.  In  succes- 
sive stages  the  study  will  cover  :  exploration  and  conquest,  the  richest 
of  all  Indian  civilizations,  empire  building,  the  long  period  of 
European  control,  transition  from  colony  to  statehood,  and  struggle 
for  national  stability.  In  the  course  of  the  study  the  resources  and 
major  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  various  states  will  find 
their  proper  places  alongside  the  political  developments.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  history  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
major  forces  which  agitate  national  and  international  affairs  and 
the  place  of  Latin  America  in  world  affairs  will  be  stressed. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

History  34 — North  Carolina. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  is  a  general  history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  period  of 
exploration  to  the  present  clay.  Colonial  foundations,  separation  from 
England,  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  slavery,  reconstruc- 
tion, constitutional  reforms,  educational  development,  and  recent  eco- 
nomic developments  will  be  studied  with  care.  It  is  the  desire  to  see 
many  of  the  important  problems  and  developments  in  their  national 
perspective. 

Offered  in  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years  upon  sufficient 
demand. 

History  35— The  Far  East  in  the  Modern  World. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  appreciation  of  the  impact  of  the  Western  powers  on  the  East- 
ern countries  is  a  major  objective  of  this  course.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic penetration,  international  rivalries  and  their  effects  on  the 
East,  and  the  long  struggle  of  the  East  for  freedom  from  Western 
control   are  given   special   attention. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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History  37-38 — A  History  of  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  o£  history  as  a  cultural  re- 
source diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  historical 
aspect  of  all  modern  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are  a 
clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of 
salient  features  of  the  rise  of  Western  Civilization,  and  an  appraisal 
of  some  factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semes- 
ter especially  emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of 
Western  Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major 
developments  toward  a  World  Civilization  since  approximately  1500. 

Required  of  all  students — see  cultural  resources  pro- 
gram. 

History  41-42 — The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  organization  and  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  to  show  how  foreign  policies  are 
formulated  and  controlled.  Many  of  the  foreign  policies  which  have 
been  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  country  will  be  subjected 
to   detailed   study. 

Prerequisite:  History  21-22. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

History  43 — The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  stud7  of  social,  religious  and  economic  conditions  of  medieval 
Europe,  stressing  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  its  political,  cultural, 
and  ecclesiastical  development  leading  to  the  era  of  discovery  and 
colonization. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

History  44 — Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century 
Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  through  the  early  modern  period 
covering  the  Reformation,  the  Counter-Reformation,  the  rise  of  na- 
tional states,  commercial  expansion,  development  of  the  balance  of 
power  principle.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Reform  move- 
ment in   the  16th  century. 

Offered   1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
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History  45 — Europe  Since  1914. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  advanced  course  in  European  History  is  expected  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  which 
have  been  determining  factors  in  the  major  developments  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  past  half  century.  Contemporary  events 
and  trends  are  studied  in  their  global  context. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

History  46— The  United  States  Since  World 
War  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

An  intensive  historical  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  upon  the  development  of  its  polit- 
ical,   economic,    social,    and    cultural    institutions. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14  and  History  21-22. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

History  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Offered  first  semester  each  year. 
First  semester  required  of  all  majors  during  Junior  Year. 
Offered  first  semester  each  year. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR    NEWLIN  AND 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    THIELMAN    AND    PREYER 

The  Department  provides  the  student  with  an  under- 
standing and  an  appreciation  of  the  forces  and  institutions 
on  which  government  is  founded.  The  introductory  courses 
attempt  to  stimulate  a  critical  and  independent  attitude  of 
mind  which  will  promote  the  growth  of  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  citizenship.  The  advanced  courses  meet  the 
need  for  a  broad  cultural  education.  They  assist  students 
who  are  interested  in  graduate  work,  or  in  teaching  of 
Social  Studies  in  the  public  schools,  and  provide  a  back- 
ground for  professional  work  in  political  science  and 
public  administration. 
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Political  Science  21 — Principles  of  Political 
Science. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nomenclature 
and  basic  principles  of  political  science  It  treats  the  nature,  origin, 
and  evolution  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of  government. 

Political  Science  32 — American  Government: 
National. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  National  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  background  and  establishment  of  the  National 
Government  and  of  the  federal  system,  the  organization  and  func- 
tioning of  the  various  departments  and  commissions  of  government, 
the  division  of  powers  in  the  federal  system,  and  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  governing  process  are  stressed.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  study  take  History  21  before  taking   this  course. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  21. 

Political  Science  33 — Governments  of  Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  oiters  a  comparative  study  of  the  constitutions,  struc- 
tures of  government,  and  political  problems  of  England,  Germany, 
France,   Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  new  states  of  Central  Europe. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  34 — International  Organization. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  international  organization  as  it  exists  today.  The  main 
subjects  for  study  are  the  influence  of  international  law,  diplomacy, 
international  conferences,  private  international  organizations.  Inter- 
national administration,  organization  for  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  35 — American  Constitutional 
Development. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  Constitution  through 
judicial  interpretation,  related  to  the  changing  political,  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  United  States.  Definitive  Supreme  Court 
cases  which  have  shaped  the  course  of  development  will  serve  as  the 
primary   basis  of   study. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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Political  Science  36 — Contemporary  Political 
Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  leading  politi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  which  have 
had  major  influences  in  shaping  the  issues  and  conflicts  of  the  mod- 
ern world  and  is  an  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  main  currents 
of  Western  political  thought,  studied  through  the  writings  of  famous 
political  thinkers  who  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  shaping 
modern  ideas  and  institutions,  with  special  reference  to  the  central 
issue  of  reconciling  individual  liberty  with  social  control. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  37 — State  and  Local 
Government  in  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  organiza- 
tion, fields  of  work,  and  administrative  methods  of  Government  in 
the  states,   counties,  cities,  and   towns  of  the  United   States. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  40 — Public  Administration. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit  three  hours  second  semes- 
ter. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  21  and  32. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
organization  and  procedure  of  the  American  Administrative  system. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  planning  for  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic business,  location  of  authority,  responsibility  of  administrative 
officials  to  the  Chief  Executive,  the  Legislature,  and  the  courts,  and 
forms  of  administrative  action  in  the  public  service. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  44 — Seminar  in  Political 
Science. 

Credit  one  to  two  hours  depending  on  the  amount  of  work 
done.  Second  semester. 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  selected 
materials  and  techniques  of  research  in  the  field.  Each  student  selects 
a  problem  of  his  own  and  studies  it  independently.  Individual  partici- 
pation is  absolutely  essential.  Student  critics  are  responsible  for 
evaluation  of  the  work  of  other  members  of  the  seminar. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    MARTIN 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  aims  to  approach 
the  problems  of  homemaking  from  a  cultural  as  well  as  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  courses  provide  a  background 
in  the  fundamental  and  scientific  methods  in  this  field. 

Home  Economics  11 — Housing  and  Home 
Furnishing. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  essentials  of  house  selection, 
planning,  and  furnishing  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  economy, 
comfort,    and   beauty. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  12 — Clothing  and  Textiles. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Fundamental  principles  in  the  selection,  and  purchase  of  textiles 
and  ready-made  garments  ;  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  construc- 
tion of  simple  garments  to  suit  one's  individual  need. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  21 — Foods  and  Nutrition. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  selection,  and  purchase  of 
foods  and  in  planning,  preparation,  and  serving  of  family  meals. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  24 — Family  Economics — Home 
Management. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

Organization  and  management  of  household  activitiesi,  time,  energy, 
and  income  ;  problems  and  principles  involved  in  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  household   equipment. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSORS  PURDOM  AND  LJUNG 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS   OTT   AND    COBB 

AND    INSTRUCTOR    HAINES 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  courses  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students:  (1)  those 
who  enjoy  mathematics  for  its  own  sake;  (2)  those  whose 
intended  vocation  requires  mathematical  skills;  and  (3) 
those  whose  only  need  for  mathematics  is  to  become  well 
educated  persons  in  our  quantitative  civilization.  Students 
of  this  last  type  are  usually  satisfied  with  six  hours  of 
mathematics — the  minimum  required  of  all  candidates  for 
a  degree.  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  passing  Math- 
ematics 11  or  13  and  Mathematics  14  or  15,  but  the  se- 
quence Mathemutics  13-14  is  planned  specifically  for  such 
students  and  should  be  preferable  to  them. 

Students  of  the  first  two  types  usually  make  mathematics 
their  major  or  related  subject.  They  should  take  Math- 
emutics 11-12,  15,  and  18  their  freshman  year.  Students 
majoring  in  mathematics  are  required  to  take  one  year  of 
physics  in  addition  to  24  hours  in  mathematics  exclusive 
of  Mathematics  14  and  Mathematics  38,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  strongly  recommended.  Economics  34  (Elements  of 
Statistics)  may  be  included  in  a  mathematics  major. 

The  student  intending  to  work  toward  a  graduate  de- 
gree in  mathematics  is  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  while  still  an  undergraduate. 

No  one  may  receive  credit  for  both  Mathem,atics  11  and 
Mathematics  13. 

Mathematics  11-12 — College  Algebra. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  first  semester  includes  the  necessary  review  of  algebraic  oper- 
ations hut  stresses  the  application  of  linear,  fractional,  quadratic,  and 
variation  equations  to  problem  solving.  Additional  topics  are  irrational 
equations,  exponential  equations,  logarithmic  computation,  and  loga- 
rithmic equations.  The  second  semester  continues  with  properties  of 
determinants,  inequalities,  complex  numbers,  theory  of  polynomial 
equations,  simultaneous  quadratics,  permutations,  combinations,  prob- 
ability, mathematical  induction,  progressions,  compound  interest  and 
annuities,   partial   fractions. 
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Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential 
functions,  their  graphs,  and  their  application  to  the  description  and 
prediction  of  natural  and  social  phenomena.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  certain  statistical  concepts  and  to  the  mathematics  of  in- 
vestment. 

Mathematics  IS^Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  first  semester. 

Plane  trigonometry  including  the  use  of  logarithms  in  the  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  triangles  but  also  stressing  properties  of  the 
trigonometric  functions,  their  inverses,  their  graphs,  identities,  and 
equations. 

Prerequisite:  IV2  units  of  high  school  algebra  or  Mathr 
ematics  13  or  current  registration  in  Mathematics  11. 

Mathematics  18 — Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

Customary  topics  of  plane  analytic  geometry  treated  primarily  as 
preparation  for  the  calculus  and  the  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11,  15,  and  registration  in 
Mathematics  12  or  equivalent  progress. 

Mathematics  21 — Calculus  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  first  semester. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  tech- 
nique of  differentiation. 

Mathematics  22 — Calculus  II. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

Applications  of  differentiation,  formal  integration,  and  applications 
of  integration. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  21. 

Mathematics  35 — Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  solution  of  polynominal  equations  by  trial,  by  radicals,  and 
by  Horner's  method  ;  transcendental  equations  by  graphing  and  by 
Newton's  method.  Sturm  functions,  discriminants,  and  eliminants 
Properties  of  determinants,  rank  of  a  matrix,  linear  dependence  and 
consistency  of  m   linear  equations  in  n  unknowns. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 
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Mathematics  36 — Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

Points,  curves  and  surfaces  as  represented  in  three  dimensional 
coordinate  systems.  Determinants  and  matrices  are  utilized  in  the 
study  of  systems  of  surfaces,  transformations,  and  the  general  quad- 
ric   surface. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  35  or  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mathematics  38 — History  of  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are  (a)  to  show  prospective  teachers 
the  relation  of  elementary  mathematics  to  the  total  culture  of  a  time 
and  place  and  (b)  to  indicate  to  prospective  graduate  students  some 
of  the  more  recent  advances  in  mathematics.  Mathematics  known  be- 
fore 1637  treated  chronologically  and  geographically  ;  mathematical 
development  since  1637  treated  topically  and  biographically. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Mathematics  41 — Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Ability  to  differentiate  and  integrate  the  familiar  functions  of  one 
■variable  is  presupposed,  but  the  definitions  of  derivative,  differential, 
■and  Riemann  Integral  are  reviewed  and  made  more  rigorous.  The 
major  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  functions  of  several  vari- 
ables including  such  topics  as  partial  derivatives,  directional  deriva- 
tives, multiple  and  line  integrals,   Jacobians,   and  vector  operators. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22. 
Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Mathematics  42 — Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:    three  hours  second   se- 
mester. 

A  course  for  majors  in  mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences,  seek- 
ing to  develop  mathematical  maturity  and  resourcefulness  in  solving 
problems  by   the  methods  of   differential   equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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MUSIC 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  BAUMBACH 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   DARNELL   AND 

INSTRUCTOR    LJUNG 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  for  all  students  who  wish  to  emphasize  music  in  a 
program  of  liberal  arts  study.  This  degree  may  be  obtained 
with  a  major  concentration  in  instruments  (piano,  organ, 
violin,  etc.),  voice,  or  music  education.  The  latter  also 
prepares  the  student  for  the  North  Carolina  "A"  grade 
certificate  for  public  and  high  school  teachers. 

Any  student  may  take  lessons  on  any  instrument  or  in 
voice  either  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  or  an  applied 
music  minor,  without  any  prerequisite  except  in  organ,  the 
study  of  which  may  be  begun  after  the  student  has  at- 
tained grade  6  in  piano. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree  in  music  are  the  same  as  those  for  other  major 
subjects.  In  addition,  talent  tests  will  be  given  and  stu- 
dents must  give  sufficient  evidence  of  musical  aptitude 
to  make  the  course  profitable.  More  specific  requirements 
are  stated  in  the  applied  music  section. 

Participation  in  some  form  of  ensemble  is  required  of 
all  candidates  for  a  music  degree.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  head  of  the  music  department,  a  student  may  be 
required  to  participate  in  more  than  one  ensemble.  All 
voice  majors  must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  four  years. 
Music  education  majors  must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble 
three  years  and  may  elect  either  choir  or  an  instrumental 
ensemble  during  the  fourth  year.  Piano  and  organ  majors 
must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  four  years  unless  pro- 
ficiency on  another  instrument  makes  them  eligible  for  an 
instrumental  ensemble.  Music  majors  are  required  to  at- 
tend all  recitals  sponsored  by  the  Music  Department. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  instruments  or  voice,  the 
student  must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  sub- 
ects  for  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the  required  tool  and  cul- 
tural resources  courses.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the 
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departments  of  English,  foreign  languages,  philosophy, 
religion  or,  by  special  permission,  from  some  other  de- 
partment. For  this  major,  the  student  should  take  music 
11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18  in  the  first  year,  Music  21-22  in  the 
second.  Music  31-32  in  the  third,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42 
in  the  last  year.  Lessons  for  majors  in  the  field  are  out- 
lined in  the  applied  music  section. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  music  education,  the  stu- 
dent must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  subjects 
from  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  minor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  required  tool  and  cultural  resources  courses. 
The  student  should  take  Music  11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18  in 
the  first  year.  Music  21-22  in  the  second,  and  Music  33-34 
and  41-42  in  the  third  and  fourth  year. 

Music  Education  majors  must  choose  at  least  one  major 
and  one  minor  applied  music  subject.  A  minimum  of 
twelve  semester  hours  credit  must  be  earned  in  the  major 
applied  music  subject;  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours 
credit  in  a  minor  applied  music  subject.  If  the  major  ap- 
plied music  subject  is  piano  or  voice,  the  student  must  take 
private  or  class  instruction  in  the  applied  music  minor 
beginning  in  the  freshman  year  and  continuing  until  six 
semester  hours  credit  have  been  earned.  If  the  major  ap- 
plied music  subject  is  an  orchestral  instrument,  the  stu- 
dent must  take  piano  lessons  beginning  in  the  freshman 
year,  and,  in  addition,  must  take  private  or  class  instruc- 
tion in  one  other  instrument  or  in  voice  beginning  in  the 
sophomore  year,  until  a  total  of  nine  semester  hours  credit 
have  been  earned. 

Music  Education  majors  with  an  applied  music  major  in: 
Piano  must  complete  grade  7  in  piano  and  grade  2  in 
voice;  Voice  must  complete  grade  5  in  piano  and  grade  3 
in  voice;  an  orchestral  instrument  must  complete  grade  4 
in  piano  and  grade  2  in  voice  or  one  other  instrument,  and 
grade  3  in  their  major  instrument. 

Music  History  majors  are  required  to  attain  grade  seven 
in  piano.  The  requirements,  otherwise,  are  like  those  of 
the  major  in  instruments  plus  an  advanced  course  in  music 
history  and  literature. 
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Music  Theory  majors:  Any  student  who  has  completed 
two  years  in  any  music  course  and  has  received  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  in  Music  15-16,  21-22  and  17-18  is  Eligible  for 
this  major.  The  requirements  are  those  of  the  major  in 
instruments,  except  that  the  student  need  attain  only 
grade  7  in  piano  and  may  take  a  course  in  Orchestration. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Music  11-12 — Music  Appreciation. 

First  semester:  Two  hours  class  and  one  hour  laboratory 
each  week.  Second  semester:  One  hour  class  and  two 
hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit:  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  music,  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  value  of  music  in  everyday  life. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  15-16 — Elementary  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  its  terminology,  intervals, 
scales,  and  its  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  elements.  The  first 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  keys,  the 
four  types  of  triads,  and  their  application  at  the  keyboard.  In  the 
second  semester  these  studies  are  continued  and  the  study  of  seventh 
chords,  key  relationships,  modulation,  modal  scales,  transposition  by 
clef,   and  of  four-part  writing  are  introduced. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  17-18 — Eartraining. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  materials  presented  in  Music  15-16  are  studied  by  means  of 
rhythmic  reading,  sight-singing,  and  melodic  and  harmonic  dictation. 
This  course,  therefore,  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Music 
15-16. 

Music  21-22— Advanced  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  four-part  writing,  and  including  the 
study  of  altered  chords,  chorale  harmonizations,  and  harmonic  coun- 
terpoint based  on  the  technique  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  styles. 

Prerequisite:  Music  15-16. 
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Music  31-32 — Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  practical  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  leading  to  an  introduction  to  the  eighteenth 
century  invention  and  fugue  forms.  A  thorough  understanding  is  ob- 
tained by  analysis  and  writing,  using  representative  works  by  Pal- 
estrina,  Lassus,  J.  S.  Bach,  and  others  as  models. 

Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Music  33-34 — History  of  Music. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  music  through  analysis  of  the  musical 
styles  of  the  various  periods.  Recordings  are  used  for  illustrations. 

Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 

Offered  in  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years  only,  unless 
the  demand  is  sufficiently  great. 

Music  41-42 — Form,  Analysis,  and  Composition. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  structural  elements  of  musical  form  and  harmonic 
rhythm.  Analysis  and  writing  of  cadences,  motivess  phrases,  periods, 
simple  song-,  rondo-,  variation-,  and  sonata  allegro  forms.  Examples 
are  taken  from  representative  works  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  composers. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 

Offered  1954-1955  and  alternate  years. 

Music  43-44 — Orchestration. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

First  semester:  A  practical  study  of  all  the  orchestral  instruments. 
Second    semester :    Exercises    in    making    simple    arrangements    for 
small  and   large  orchestras. 

Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  45-46 — Music  Literature. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  music.  This  course  is  espe- 
cially designed  for  majors  in  music  history  and  literature. 

Offered  in  alternate  years  only  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  47 — Opera. 

Two   hours   class   and    one   hour   laboratory   each   week. 
Credit:   two  hours  first  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 
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Music  48 — Symphony. 

Two   hours   class   and   one   hour   laboratory   each   week. 

Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 

Offered  in  alternate  years  only  upon  sufficient  demand. 
See    Education    25 — Music    for    the    Elementary    School 

Teacher. 
See  Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 
See  Education  32 — High  School  Music  Problems. 

Applied  Music  Courses 

Credit  for  work  in  applied  music  is  granted  only  after 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  in  which  stu- 
dents are  required  to  play  representative  numbers  from 
the  more  difficult  studies  or  pieces  of  their  respective 
grades  in  order  to  earn  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

Appearance  in  student  recitals  is  required  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  teacher. 

Applied  Music  Credits:  One  semester  hour  is  earned  by 
taking  one  half-hour  lesson  with  five  hours  of  practice 
each  week.  Two  semester  hours  credit  are  earned  by 
taking  two  half-hour  lessons  with  ten  hours  of  practice 
each  week.  It  is  understood  that  the  credits  are  not  earned 
unless  the  prescribed  standard  of  difficulty  is  earned. 

Piano  Major 

Piano  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half -hour  lessons 
in  piano  each  week  during  the  four  year  course.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  voice  or  a  second  instrument  be  studied 
at  some  time  during  the  four  years. 

Entrance  requirements:  To  enter  the  four  year  degree 
course  in  piano  the  student  should  be  grounded  in  reliable 
technique.  He  should  be  able  to  play  in  a  moderately  rapid 
tempo  (M.M.  100 — four  notes  per  beat)  and  parallel  mo- 
tion major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  octave  posi- 
tion, and  should  have  acquired  systematic  methods  of 
practice. 
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He  should  have  studied  some  of  the  standard  etudes, 
such  as  Czerny,  op.  299,  book  1;  Heller,  op.  46  or  47;  Bach, 
Little  Preludes,  a  few  two-part  inventions,  and  composi- 
tions corresponding  in  difficulty  to  Haydn,  Sonata  No.  11, 
No.  20  ( Schirmer ) ;  Mozart,  Sonata  No.  3  in  C  Major,  No. 
13  in  F  Major  (Schirmer);  or  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op.  49, 
No.  1,  etc. 


Music  6 — Piano  (Freshman  year). 

Cramer,  Studies  ;  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions :  Mozart,  Sonatas  C 
Major  No.  3,  F  Major  No.  13  (Schirmer)  ;  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  Op. 
49  No.  1,  Op.  14  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  other  compositions  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Scales  :  Any  major  or  minor  scale  to  played  in  thirds,  sixths,   and 
tenths,   M.M. — quarter  note — 112.   in  the  following  form: 
Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes. 
Four  octaves  in  sixteenth  notes. 

Arpeggios  :  Any  triad  or  dominant  seventh  to  be  played  in  all  po- 
sitions, hands  together  one  octave  apart,  MM.  112  per  quarter  note. 

Music  7 — Piano  (Sophomore  year). 

studies  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Czerny,  Op.  740 ;  Bach,  Three- 
part  inventions  ;  sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Beethoven,  Op.  10, 
No.  1  and  2,  and   Op.  14,   No.   1  ;   romantic  and  modern  pieces. 

All  scales,  triads,  and  seventh  chords  to  be  played  in  all  positions 
and  combinations,  M.M.  120  per  quarter  note.  The  student  should 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  read  at  sight  hymns,  folksongs,  and  other 
compositions  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Music  8 — Piano  (Junior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum  ;  Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord  ;  Beethoven,  Op.  2,  No.  1,  2,  or 
3  ;  Concerto  in  C  Minor  ;  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  G  Minor  ;  romantic 
and  moderate  pieces  ;  all  scales  and  arpeggios.  The  student  should 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  read  at  sight  accompaniments  and  composi- 
tions of  moderate  difficulty. 

Music  9 — Piano  (Senior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Chopin  :  Etudes,  Scherzi,  Bal- 
lads, etc.  ;  Beethoven  ;  Sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Op.  31, 
B  flat ;  a  classic  or  modern  concerto  ;  Bach  :  Well  Tempered  Clavi- 
chord, Suites,  Partitas,  Toccatas,  etc.  ;  classic,  romantic,  and  modern 
pieces. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty  consist- 
ing of  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  compositions;  also  a 
selection  made  by  the  examiners,  preparation  to  be  made 
in  two   weeks  without  any   assistance  from  anyone.   He 
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should  have  had  considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and 
should  be  a  capable  sight  reader. 

Voice  Major 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  voice 
lessons  each  week  during  the  four  year  course. 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  one  half -hour  piano 
lesson  each  week  until  the  grade  7  standard  has  been  at- 
tained, after  which  the  study  of  another  instrument  may 
be  substituted  or  that  of  piano  continued. 

Membership  in  the  choir  during  the  four  year  course  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  major  and,  therefore,  required. 

Entrance  requirements:  To  enter  the  four  year  degree 
course  in  voice  the  student  should  be  able  to  sing  standard 
songs  and  simple  classics  in  good  English,  on  pitch,  with 
correct  phrasing  and  musical  intelligence.  He  should  also 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  read  a  simple  song  at  sight  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music.  Some  knowledge  of 
piano  is  required. 

Music  1 — Voice  (Freshman  year). 

Correct  physical  and  mental  poise.  Principles  of  breathing  and 
breath  control.  Proper  use  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  Study  of 
vowels  and  fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production  with  such 
vocalises  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  individual  student. 
Simple  songs  in  English  and  Italian.   (Piano  3) 

Music  2 — Voice  (Sophomore  year). 

More  advanced  technique.  Studies  of  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales, 
legato,  staccato,  triplets,  the  simple  trill,  and  other  standard  embel- 
lishments. Italian  songs  of  the  classic  Bel  Canto  period  leading  to 
songs  by  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Weckerlin,  Schubert,  and  Schumann, 
thus  covering  the  classic  and  romantic  periods.   (Piano  4) 

Music  3 — Voice  (Junior  year). 

studies  for  maximum  flexibility  and  velocity.  Fundamentals  of 
style  and  expression  appropriate  to  each  stylistic  period.  Recitative, 
lyric,  and  dramatic  examples  from  operas  and  oratorios  by  Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Gluck,  as  well  as  French  and  other  songs 
from  the  works  of  modern  composers. 

Music  4 — Voice  (Senior  year). 

study  of  the  more  difficult  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  song 
literature,  including  songs  in  English,  Italian,  Latin,  French,  and 
German. 
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The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty.  He 
should  have  had  considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and 
must  be  a  capable  sight  reader. 

Organ  and  Instrumental  Majors 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  as  an  organ  major 
the  student  should  have  completed  Piano  6  or  its  equiva- 
lent. For  standards  consult  the  instructor. 

Organ  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  organ 
lessons  each  week  during  the  four  year  course  and  con- 
tinue the  study  of  piano  until  grade  7  has  been  attained, 
after  which  the  study  of  voice  may  be  begun.  A  minimum 
of  one  year  of  voice  study  and  membership  in  the  choir 
during  the  entire  four  years  course  are  required. 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  with  a  major  in 
an  orchestral  instrument,  the  student  should  be  grounded 
in  reliable  technique;  he  should  be  able  to  play  scales  and 
arpeggios  at  a  moderately  rapid  tempo  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  play  them,  as  well  as  one  or  more  compositions, 
in  order  to  give  evidence  of  sufficient  musical  aptitude 
to  make  the  course  profitable.  He  should  also  have  ac- 
quired methods  of  systematic  practice.  For  specific  stand- 
ards consult  the  instructor. 

Orchestral  instruments,  as  secondary  applied  music  sub- 
jects and  as  minor  instruments  for  majors  in  Music  Edu- 
cation, are  taught  in  class  groups.  This  method  of  class 
instruction  may,  then,  be  applied  in  teaching  high  school 
groups. 

Music  35-36— String  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:    one  hour  each  semester. 

A  two  semester  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  string  technique. 

Music  37 — Woodwind  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A  one-semester  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  woodwind  technique. 
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Music  38 — Brass  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A   one-semester  course   in   the  fundamentals   of   brass   technique. 

Music  27-28— Class  Voice. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  course  utilizes  the  same  vocal  exercises  as  private  voice,  but 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  each  other  and  develop  a 
faculty  for  constructive  criticism.  Exercises  and  songs  are  sung  to- 
gether and   as  solos. 

This  course  is  particularly  useful  for  majors  in  Music  Education 
with  a  minor  in  voice. 

Music  19-20— Choir  Training. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  No  credit  is  given  for  choir 
in  the  first  year;  thereafter  it  carries  one  hour  credit 
each  semester. 

Admission  to  the  course  is  equivalent  to  membership  in  the  A  Ca- 
pella  Choir  (see  description  under  Student  Activities).  The  course  is 
an  exceedingly  practical  one  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  repertoire  in  music  suitable  for  use  in  churches  and  other  sacred 
gatherings.  The  various  periods  in  the  development  of  choral  music 
are  studied.  Public  performance  is  included  for  all  members  who 
become  proficient.  The  work  is  especially  adapted  for  prospective 
choir  directors  in   churches  and  schools. 

Music  23-24— Piano  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  for  future  piano  teachers  consisting  of  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  teaching  methods  and   teaching  materials. 

Offered  only  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  25-26— Voice  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  for  future  voice  teachers  consisting  of  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation of  teaching  methods  and  teaching  materials. 

Offered  only  on  sufficient  demand. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSORS  CAMPBELL  AND  CROW^NFIELD 

AND   ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   PAGE 

Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours   of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:    three  hours  first  semester. 

(See  tool  courses.) 
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Natural  Science  12 — Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

(See  tool  courses  ) 

Also   listed   as   BIOLOGY   12. 

PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR   MILNER 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    KENT 

AND    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    FEAGINS 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  philosophy  is  to  train  the  stu- 
dent in  the  attitude  of  reasoned  inquiry  into  the  more 
basic  problems  concerning  himself  and  his  world  as  a 
whole.  Insofar  as  this  may  be  accomplished  through  a 
relatively  thorough  study  of  what  others  think  or  have 
thought,  students  should  have  an  appreciable  grasp  of  the 
historical  development  of  philosophical  endeavor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  student's  personal  reflection  in 
an  effort  to  understand  the  significance  of  ultimate  prob- 
lems for  his  own  experience  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
best  he  can  for  himself  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  work 
out  their  own  tentative  conclusions. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  are  offered  to 
students  of  three  general  types :  (1)  those  who  are  in- 
terested In  a  broad  but  integrated  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  human  culture;  (2)  those  who  wish  to  explore 
the  rational  foundations  of  particular  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  them,  and  most  importantly  perhaps  their  major 
subject  (e.g.,  the  sciences,  religion,  languages  and  litera- 
ture and  art);  (3)  those  who  desire  to  major  in  philoso- 
phy, whether  or  not  planning  to  pursue  graduate  work  in 
this  field. 

A  major  in  Philosophy  includes  Philosophy  10,  11,  12,  28, 
31,  33,  35  and  36.  Either  Philosophy  26  or  30  may  be  taken 
in  place  of  any  one  of  the  last  five  of  these  courses. 
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Philosophy  10 — Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  either  se- 
mester. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  philosophical  thinking  for  man's  everyday  experi- 
ence ;  an  examination  of  typical  ideas  and  systems  of  ideas  in  terms 
of  which  men  have  sought  to  solve  these  problems. 

Note :  this  course  should  be  taken  prior  to  any  other  courses  in 
Philosophy  ;  when  this  is  not  possible  it  should  be  taken  concurrently 
with  the  first  of  other  courses  taken.  This  general  rule  does  not  apply 
to  students  who  take  only  Philosophy  24  and  Philosophy  41-42, 
the  core-curriculum  courses  in  this  department  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. 

Offered  each  semester  each  year. 

Philosophy  11 — Ethics:  The  Theory  of  Morals. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  critical  study  of  the  chief  theories  of  the  nature  and  principles  of 
moral  living,  with  regard  to  both  the  good(s)  valued  and  sought  by 
man  and  the  right  way  of  acting    (duty,   the  ought). 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  12 — Logic:  the  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Rational  Belief. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

A  study  of  the  rational  foundations  of  clear  discourse  and  valid 
inference  and  their  application  to  communication  and  reasoning  in 
everyday  life  and  the  sciences  ;  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and 
problems  of  the  methods  of  proof  used  in  the  empirical  sciences. 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  24— Aesthetics:  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

(See  cultural-resource  courses). 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  26 — The  Philosophy  of  Pacifism  and 
Conscientious  Objection. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semes- 
ter. 

An  analysis  of  the  several  forms  of  pacifism  and  conscientious 
objection  to  war  ;  a  consideration  of  the  many  philosophical  problems 
raised  by  these  forms  ;  and  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  systematic 
rational   defense   for  and  incentive  to  a  modern  positive  peace  testi- 
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mony  consonant  with  the  best  traditions  and  principles  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  28— The  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  a  major 
number  of  Plato's  Dialogues.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  content 
of  the  dialogues  and  the  implications  of  the  ideas  expressed  therein. 

For  students  of  philosophy  and  students  of  literature. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  30 — Christian  Ethics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  the  semester 
offered. 

A  systematic  and  critical  study  of  Christian  ethics.  Distinctions 
between  Christian  and  philosophical  ethics  ;  sources  of  Christian 
morality  ;  development  in  history,  including  the  social  gospel  move- 
ment ;  the  Christian  ethic  applied  to  major  problems  of  individual 
and  social  conduct. 

Philosophy  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary 
religious  concepts,  and  the  relation  of  religious  knowledge  to  other 
knowledge. 

(Also  listed  as  Religion  31.) 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  33 — Philosophy  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  experience  ;  the 
forms  of  beauty  ;  the  differentia  of  the  arts  ;  the  nature  of  creative 
imagination  ;  the  problem  of  standards  of  taste  ;  the  relation  of  the 
artist  to  the  community.  A  rapid  survey  of  theories  of  art  and  beauty 
from   Plato   to   Croce. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  35 — The  History  of  American 
Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  American  philosophical 
thought  from  colonial  America  to  modern  times.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  social  and  political  thought. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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Philosophy  36 — Philosophy  of  Science. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  fundamental  assumptions,  methods, 
concepts,  problems,  and  philosophical  implications  of  present-day 
natural  science  ;  a  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  scientific  expla- 
nation as  such,  and  of  the  relation  of  science  to  art,  religion,  and 
history. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

(See   cultural-resource  courses.) 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  One  hour  each  semester. 

Individual  and  group  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  material — 
particularly  from  current  journals — dealing  with  special  topics  of 
contemporary  interest. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  philoso- 
phy, and  open  to  all  minoring  in  philosophy;  open  to  all 
others  at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  is  in  two  divisions,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  eight  hours 
credit  in  this  department  before  graduation,  with  the 
limitation  that  one  hour  must  be  made  each  semester  that 
the  student  is  in  residence. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  department  and  the  college 
physicians  that  all  new  students  have  typhoid  and  small- 
pox vaccinations  before  they  enroll. 

A  major  in  Physical  Education  is  offered  for  men. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

FOR  MEN 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    MAYNARD,    MEREDITH    AND    BAKER 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  develop  the  organic 
systems  of  the  individual  and  maintain  a  state  of  devel- 
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opment  that  will  assure  maximum  efficiency  at  all  times; 
to  create  interest  in  and  a  favorable  attitude  toward  physi- 
cal activity  of  the  recreational  type;  to  develop  sufficient 
skill  in  a  number  of  activities  that  the  individual  may  use 
throughout  life,  to  develop  attitudes,  standards,  and  ideals 
so  that  the  individual  may  be  of  service  to  society  and 
get  the  greatest  satisfaction  out  of  life. 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
consists  of  four  divisions: 

(a)  The  intercollegiate  sports,  which  are  football,  bas- 
ketball, baseball,  track,  and  tennis. 

(b)  The  intramural  program,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
following  activities:  tag  football,  basketball,  softball,  ten- 
nis, volleyball,  and  golf. 

(c)  The  required  program,  which  consists  of  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  and  the  activities  connected  with  physical 
education  and  practice  in  these  fields.  All  students  are 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  gym  shoes  and  a  gym 
uniform. 

(d)  The  academic  courses  which  lead  to  a  major  in 
Physical  Education,  or  a  minor;  enabling  young  men  to 
prepare  themselves  for  high  school  coaching  positions  or 
similar  work  in  athletics  at  industrial  plants  or  Y.M.C.A.'s. 

Each  student  is  giv.en  a  thorough  physical  examination 
and  is  placed  in  those  activities  which  are  in  keeping  with 
his  physical  condition. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  interested  in  com- 
pleting a  major  or  a  minor  in  Physical  Education  confer 
with  the  Physical  Education  Department  for  details  on 
the  correct  courses  to  take. 

Physical  Education  17-18M — A  Service  Course 
for  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course  offers  fundamental  skills  in  individual  and  team  sports 
according  to   the  sport  in   season. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 
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Physical  Education  23-24M — A  Service  Course 
for  Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Fundamental  and  advanced  skills  in  team  sports  and  individual 
sports  throughout  the  year. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

Physical  Education  39-40M — A  Service  Course 
for  Juniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  juniors. 

Physical  Education  43-44M — A  Service  Course 
for  Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  seniors. 

Physical  Education  15M— Personal  Hygiene. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  of 
the  body,  and  instill  into  the  student  the  proper  attitude  toward  the 
human  body  that  will  result  in  a  more  wholesome  life  for  the  indi- 
vidual. This  course  is  set  up  to  give  the  student  majoring  in  physical 
education  a  basic  knowledge  of  health  and  hygiene. 

Physical  Education  16M — Community  Hygiene. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  contains  material  on  health  as  related  to  the  whole 
community,  such  as,  sanitation  of  the  water  supply,  occupational  and 
environment  health  hazards,  health  agencies  and  their  work.  This 
course  is  another  basic  health  education  course  for  the  major  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education.  A  standard  Red  Cross  course  is 
included. 

Physical  Education  25M — Principles  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  contains  the  need  and  purpose  of  health  education,  the 
healthful  school,  aspects  of  school  health  service,  school  and  com- 
munity cooperation  for  health,  the  curriculum  in  health  education, 
and  foundations  of  method  in  health.  The  student  is  given  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  background  of  physical  education  showing  the  way 
in  which  physical  education  is  organized  on  various  other  fields  of 
study. 
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Physical  Education  26M — Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
letics in  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various 
problems  thaj;  confront  a  coach  or  athletic  director  in  his  work.  Prob- 
lems of  schedule  making,  equipment  buying  and  legal  aspects  are 
among  those  included. 


Physical  Education  27M — Recreational  Games 
for  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 


Physical  Education  28M — Theory,  Technics  and 
Skills  in  the  Coaching  of  Basketball,  Track  and 
Field  Events. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning   their  sophomore  year. 


Physical  Education  29M — Theory,  Technics  and 
Skills  in  the  Coaching  of  Football. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  begirming  their  junior  year. 

Physical  Education  30M — Methods,  Materials  and 
Practice  in  Tumbling,  Gymnastics,  and 
Wrestling. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  7najors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 
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Physical  Education  37M— Methods,  Materials 
and  Practice  in  Soccer,  Speedball,  Swimming, 
Volley  Ball,  and  Badminton. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  viinors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  38M — Skills,  Technics  and 
Methods  in  Coaching  Baseball. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  heginiiing  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  35M — Individual  and  Correc- 
tive Physical  Education. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  four  hours  first  semester. 

In  this  course,  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  various  methods 
of  treating  athletic  injuries  as  well  as  several  programs  of  corrective 
exercises  for  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  majoring  in  Physical 
Education. 

Physical  Education  36M — Evaluation  and  Meas- 
urements in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  contains  numerous  tests  that  measure  various  phases 
of  a  health  and  physical  education  program.  The  course  will  disclose 
tests  of  strength,  cardiovascular  conditions,  nutritional  appraisal, 
sports'  ability,  motor  ability,  posture  appraisal,  sports'  knowledge, 
and  other  areas. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  majoring  in  Physical 
Education. 

Physical  Education  47M — Anatomy  (Human). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and 
the  various  organs   of   the  human   body  according  to   structure. 

Offered   1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  Physical 
Education. 
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Physical  Education  48M Physiology. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body  from 
a  functional  standpoint. 

Offered   1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  Physical 
Education. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  WOMEN 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    REYNOLDS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  of  physical  education 
for  women  to  provide  activity  for  all  women  students,  to 
offer  instruction  in  activities  suitable  for  use  in  leisure 
time,  to  select  activity  through  which  may  be  developed 
improvement  in  neuro-muscular  coordination,  to  encourage 
activity  which  provides  for  maximum  organic  efficiency, 
and  to  promote  attitudes  of  individual  and  group  co-oper- 
ation. 

The  student  is  given  a  medical  examination  each  year 
and  activities  are  adjusted  to  the  individual  on  the  basis 
of  results  of  this  examination. 

All  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
tennis  shoes  and  two  regulation  gym  suits.  These  may  be 
purchased  in  the  fall  at  Guilford  College. 

Extra-curricular  activities  in  this  field  are  initiated, 
planned  and  executed  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Woman's  Ath- 
letic Association  in  co-operation  with  this  department. 

Physical  Education  11-12W — A  Service  Course 
for  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  varied  program  of  activity  including 
individual  sports,  team  sports,  rhythms,  stunts,  gymnastics,  and  self- 
testing  activities. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 
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Physical  Education  21-22W— A  Service  Course 
for  Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Fresh- 
man Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional 
instruction  and  participation. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 
Prerequisite:   Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  31-32W — A  Service  Course 
for  Juniors 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Fresh- 
man Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional 
instruction  and  participation.  Xot  more  than  two  semesters  of  any 
one    activity    may    be   presented    for   credit. 

Required  of  all  juniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  41-42W — A  Service  Course 
for  Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  maj'  elect  an  activity  in  which  she  would  like  addi- 
tional instruction  and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of 
any  one  activity  may  be  presented  for  credit. 

Required  of  all  seniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  19-20W — Individual  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course,  for  students  so  advised  by  the  college  physician,  is 
taken  in  place  of  regular  physical  education  classwork.  Activity  Is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  individual  need. 

Required  of  all  students  advised  by  the  college  physi- 
cian to  substitute  limited  activity  for  regular  physical 
education. 

Physical  Education  13W — Personal  Hygiene. 

One  hour  each  week.  Credit:   one  hour  first  semester. 

A  course  designed  to  place  before  the  student  functional  informa- 
tion on  health  which  will  enable  her  to  determine  well-balanced  stand- 
ards of  living  with  concern  for  herself,  the  immediate  group  in  which 
she   lives,   and   her  community. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 
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Physical  Education  36W — Leadership  in 
Recreation. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Attitudes  and  skills  for  leadership  ;  procedures  and  practice  in  con- 
ducting group  recreation  ;  survey  of  materials  available.  An  elective 
course  open  to  all  students  who  have  interest  in  developing  skills  for 
recreational  leadership. 

Offered   1955-1956,  and  alternate   years. 

Physical  Education  45V/— Practices  and   Proce- 
dures for  Health  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  concepts  of  health  ;  qualifications  of  health  education 
leaders  ;  age  level  characteristics  ;  scope  of  health  education  ;  school 
environment ;  health  service  in  the  school ;  related  health  agencies ; 
health  instruction  ;  testing  outcomes  in  health  education.  Required 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  certification  as  an 
elementary  school  teacher. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  46W — Pactices  and  Proce- 
dures for  Physical  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit :  two  hours  second  semester. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  physical  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  ;  introduction  to  and  practice  of  teaching  techniques  ; 
practice  in  administering  the  state  course  of  study  for  physical  edu- 
cation in  elementary  schools ;  activities  suitable  to  minimum  space 
and  equipment.  Required  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  certification  as  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 


PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    PURDOM 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  designed  so  as  to  present  to 
the  student  an  important  division  of  knowledge  and  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  actively  in  experimental  investi- 
gations. 

The  Department  has  arranged  the  courses  so  that  a  stu- 
dent may  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  fields  of  applied  en- 
gineering physics;  for  further  study  at  a  graduate  level; 
and  for  specialization  in  the  field  of  science  teaching. 
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The  study  of  mathematics  is  strongly  urged  as  a  related 
subject,  as  the  methods  of  the  calculus  are  used  in  all  of 
the  advanced  courses.  It  is  recommended  that  students 
who  intend  to  major  in  Physics  take  Chemistry  11-12  in 
their  freshman  year  and  Chemistry  21-22  and  31  during 
their  college  course. 

Physics  11-12 — General  Physics. 

Three  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  presents  the  basis  phenomena  of  physics  for  students 
of,  chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  engineering  science.  Strong  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  quantitative  concepts  in  the  various  subdivisions  of 
mechanics,  heat,  electricity  and  light,  and  laboratory  exercises  are 
provided  to  measure  many  of  these. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  14  or  15. 

Physics  11-12  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  courses 

in  the  Physics  Department. 

Physics  21 — Physical  Optics. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week.  Credit:  three 

hours  first  semester. 

A  theoretical  and  laboratory  study  of  the  optical  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  ;  velocity,  refrac- 
tion, reflection,  diffraction  and  its  associated  gratings,  interference 
and  polarization.  Elementary  studies  in  the  field  of  spectroscopy. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  22— Mechanics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

Analytical  mechanics,  treating  the  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics 
of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Various  problems  in  the  use  of  calculus 
and  vector  methods  in  mechanical  systems. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  31-32 — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week.  Credit:  three 
hours  each  semester. 

Lectures  and  experiments  concerning  precisions  electrical  measure- 
ments, potential,  capacitance,  thermoelectricity,  magnetic  fields,  in- 
ductance, and  alternating  current  circuits.  Elementary  electronics, 
such  as  study  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and  a  number  of 
circuits  employing  them. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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Physics  41-42 — Atomic  Physics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  each  se- 
mester. 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  the  structure  of  matter 
and  the  nature  of  radiant  energy  based  upon  experimental  investiga- 
tions in  the  fields  of  discharge  through  gases,  radioactivity,  photo- 
electricity. X-ray,  thermionic  emission,  particle  accelerators  and 
nucleonics. 

Physics  49 — Physics  Seminar. 

Credit  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
study  completed. 
Intended  only  jor  those  students  majoring  in  Physics. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   MILNER   AND 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    FEAGINS 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  to  guide  the 
student  into  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  human  behavior,  to  help  the  student  apply 
the  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  behavior  in  solving  prob- 
lems of  personal  adjustment  to  the  environment  in  which 
he  lives,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  leaders 
who  have  psychological  training,  and  to  interpret  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  integrated  personalities. 

Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

(See  cultural-resource  courses.) 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  psychology  courses. 

Psychology  22 — Child  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  child  in  a  modern 
democratic  culture.  It  will  show  the  constant  interplay  between  ma- 
turation and  acculturation  as  they  affect  the  growing  child.  The 
mental  growth  characteristics  of  the  child's  first  fourteen  years  are 
carefully  analyzed.  Age  norms  are  established  for  orientation  and 
interpretive  purposes.  The  main  emphasis,  however,  is  upon  the  guid- 
ance of  each  individual  child  so  that  he  may  become  a  well  integrated 
personality. 
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Psychology  23-24— General  Experimental 
Psychology. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week  dur- 
ing the  year.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  applying  experimental  method  to  psychological 
problems.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  thinking  and  of 
considerations  basic  to  psychological  measurement,  experimental  de- 
sign, and  analysis  of  data.  Training  in  the  design,  execution,  and 
interpretatio-n  of  experiments.  Such  topics  as  psychophysics,  percep- 
tion, motivation,  frustration,  conflict,  transfer,  learning,  and  memory 
are  included. 

Psychology  31— Personnel  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  psychological  principles  to  voca- 
tional guidance,  vocational  selection,  and  personnel  work.  Special 
training  will  be  given  in  the  techniques  of  individual  analysis — the 
interviev,',  methods  of  formulating  case  histories,  testing  (group  and 
individual,  instrumental  and  paper  and  pencil,  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment)— and   in   job  and  occupational   analysis  and  classification. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more 
important  findings  of  experimental  psychology,  particularly  as  related 
to  the  learning  process.  Original  tendencies,  impulses,  mental  charac- 
teristics, laws  of  learning,  transference  of  training,  individual  differ- 
ences, exceptional  children,  such  psychological  problems  as  concern 
the  teacher  will  receive  attention. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  22. 

Psychology  41 — Psychology  of  Personality. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  factors  underlying  th?  development  and  integration 
of  personality.  The  course  emphasizes  the  importance  of  motivation, 
learning,    and   re-education. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  42 — Abnormal  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

A  study  of  the  abnormalities  of  human  behavior  and  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  their  development  Special  consideration  will  be 
given   to   principles   of  prevention   of   maladjustment. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
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Psychology  43 — Psychological  Testing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester, 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  the  administration,  the  interpretation, 
and  the  application  of  individual  tests.  Students  are  given  enough 
practice  in  testing  individuals  to  gain   proficiency. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  45 — Current  Psychologies:  Psycho- 
analytical, Gestalt,  and  Field-Theoretical. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  psychology,  this 
course  considers  the  fundamental  principles  and  methodologies  of 
(1)  psychoanalytical  .psychology  as  systematized  by  Freud,  (2)  Ges- 
talt psychology  as  represented  by  Koehler,  and  (3)  field-theoretical 
psychology  as  developed  by  Lewin. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  46 — Social  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  various  psychological  factors  which 
operate  to  determine  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  in  social 
relationships  ;  the  dynamics  of  leadership,  social  conflict,  social  mal- 
adjustment,   education,    race    and  other   minority-group    relations. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  complete  Psychology 
45  before  taking  this  course. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology — Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  in  psychology  is  planned  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
psychological  concepts,  to  present  studies  in  the  field,  and  to  unify 
the  work  of  the  department.  Students  will  present  special  areas  of 
investigation  ;  some  will  give  oral  reports,  others  carefully  prepared 
papers.  It  is  hoped  to  produce  by  this  procedure  special  insight  and 
understanding  of  their  major  field. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  psy- 
chology. 
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RELIGION 

PROFESSOR   CROWNFIELD, 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  KENT 

AND    ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   MOORE* 

The  Department  of  Religion  offers  courses  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  Bible  study  and  religious  values  for  their 
own  development  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  specific  service  in  religious  education  and  in  the  min- 
istry. A  few  courses  are  arranged  especially  for  those  who 
expecting  to  engage  in  the  ministry  among  Friends  or  who 
are  otherwise  interested  in  the  history  and  work  of 
Friends.  Special  programs  are  available  for  young  women 
planning  to  become  church  secretaries  or  directors  of  re- 
ligious education. 

A  major  in  religion  must  include  Religion  35-36  and  at 
least  six  hours  chosen  from  Religion  11,  12,  21,  22;  six 
hours  from  Religion  37-38,  43-44,  six  hours  from  Religion 
33-34,  47-48,  as  well  as  Religion  26 

Students  majoring  in  religion  are  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Religion  Seminar  and  to  pass  in  their  senior 
year  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  the  various 
aspects  of  religious  study,  including  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  religious  history  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
religious  thought  and  practice. 

To  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  wish  to  be 
better  prepared  to  assume  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of 
members  of  the  Society  it  is  suggested  that  they  take  a 
minor  in  Religion,  to  consist  of  the  following  courses:  15, 
37-38,  26,  47-48,  in  addition  to  the  required  survey  course. 

Those  who  wish  to  teach  religion  in  the  public  schools 
will  meet  the  public  school  requirements  by  taking  six 
hours  of  Old  Testament,  six  hours  of  New  Testament,  and 
nine  hours  of  electives,  in  addition  to  the  education  courses 
required  for  teaching. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  1954-56. 
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Religion  11 — Old  Testament:  The  Prophets. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  prophets  and  their  message  in  relation  to  their 
times,   with   a   consideration  of   their  permanent   significance 

Religion  12 — Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

The  historical  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  considered,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
content  of  the   teaching. 

Religion  15 — History  and  Principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  impulse  which  produced  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  how  it 
spread   and   found  expression   under  various  conditions. 

Religion  21 — New  Testament:  Epistles  and 
Johannine  Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  epistles  of  Paul,  other  epistles,  and  the  writings  bearing  the 
name  of  John  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  environment  and  aa 
to  their  permanent  significance. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  22 — Old  Testament:  Law,  History^  and 
Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  three  important  sections  of  Biblical 
literature  usually  designated  as  Law,  History  and  Writings,  as  con- 
trasted with   the  main  stream  of  prophets. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  26 — Worship. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:    three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

The  nature  and  function  of  worship,  both  public  and  private, 
including  the  reading  of  a  number  of  the  classics  of  devotional  liter- 
ature. 
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Religion  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  tlie  meaning  of  primary 
religious  concepts,  and  the  relation  of  religious  knowledge  to  other 
knowledge. 

At  least  three  hours  work  in  Religion  and  three  hours  in 
Philosophy  are  presupposed. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  33-34 — Principles  and  Practices  in 
Christian  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  study  analyzes  the  concepts  of  education  which  are  religious 
in  character  and  specifically  Christian.  Its  purpose  is  to  clarity  the 
Ideas  on  which  Christian  education  is  based  and  to  study  the  forms 
and  methods  by  which  Christian  faith  is  kindled. 

Either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion 
in  the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
(See  Survey  Courses.) 

Religion  37-38 — History  of  Christianity. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semes- 
ter. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  and  institutions  from 
the  beginnings   to   the  present  day. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  43-44 — History  of  Religions. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  chief  religions  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  are  studied 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  their  concepts  of  the  essential 
nature  and  proper  expression  of  what  constitutes   religion. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 
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Religion  47-48 — Religion  in  the  Contemporary 
World. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  consideration  of  the  intellectual,  personal  and  social  problems 
involved  in  being  religious  today  It  will  include  in  the  first  semester 
such  questions  as  the  existence  and  nature  of  God  and  his  relation  to 
man  and  to  the  world.  In  the  second  semester  such  topics  as  Peace, 
Labor, Marriage,  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement  will  be  discussed  in 
the  light  of  Christian  principles. 

Either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  religion  seminar  is  intended  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  stu- 
dent's understanding  of  the  meaning  of  religion.  The  work  in  the  first 
semester  each  year  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginning  stu- 
dents and  deals  with  the  lives  of  religious  leaders  past  and  present. 
The  second  semester  is  planned  for  upperclassmen  and  deals  with  im- 
portant trends  in  current  religious  thought. 

Religion  majors  are  required  to  participate  twice  in  the 
first  semester  program  and  twice  in  the  second. 

SECRETARIAL  COURSES 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MOORE 

This  group  of  courses  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two  groups  of  students :  ( 1 )  students  who  plan  to  do  office 
work  before  completing  a  college  course;  (2)  students 
who  desire  practical  training  for  office  work  along  with 
their  college  course. 

Business  11-12 — Typewriting  (Elementary). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 
The  full  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be 
allowed. 

Business  13-14 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg 
Functional  Method). 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  full  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be 
allowed. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12  or  equivalent  should  pre- 
cede or  be  taken  concurrently. 
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Business  15-16 — Advanced  Typing  (Production 
Work). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Business  11-12  or  equivalent. 

Business  18 — Secretarial  Accounting. 

Four  hours  each  week.  Credit :  two  hours  second  semester. 

Business  21-22 — Advanced  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting — Transcription. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Development  of  transcription  skill  with  emphasis  on  mailable 
transcripts. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12  and  13-14. 

The  secretarial  courses  will  be  integrated  with,  and  sup- 
plemented by,  courses  given  at  the  Greensboro  Evening 
College  Division. 

SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    DINKEL 

VISITING    PROFESSOR    LOVEJOY 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    MILNER    AND    STAFFORD 

AND    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    THIELMAN 

Students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in  law,  reli- 
gion, politics,  social  research,  professional  work  in  law, 
religion,  politics,  social  research,  professional  social  work, 
etc.,  are  especially  invited  to  major  in  this  field.  Those 
who  do  not  plan  graduate  work  but  are  interested  in  in- 
creasing their  understanding  of  human  relations,  social 
organization  and  problems  are  also  welcomed.  Persons  con- 
templating relief  or  rehabilitation  work  should  find  an 
undergraduate  major  in  this  field  helpful. 

Considerable  flexibility  in  working  out  programs  to 
meet  individual  needs  is  possible.  Each  student  plans  his 
total  program  in  personal  conferences  with  his  advisers. 

Courses — unless  otherwise  indicated — are  open  to  non- 
majors.  The  department  is  anxious  to  be  as  helpful  as 
possible   to  students  majoring  in  related  fields  and   any 
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students  who  may  elect  these  courses  to  broaden  their 
cultural  horizon. 

The  Sociology  Department  aims  to  help  students  ex- 
plore the  best  materials  available  at  present  on  social 
interaction,  group  relationships,  and  cultural  dynamics. 
The  importance  of  recently  developed  reliable  techniques 
of  research  and  analysis  is  recognized  and  emphasized, 
but  there  is  also  clear  recognition  of  the  present  limita- 
tions of  knowledge  in  the  social  studies. 

The  department  feels  that  a  frank  admission  that  its 
teaching  staff  is  striving  to  further  the  use  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  service  of  humanitarian  and  Christian 
values  and  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends  does  not  con- 
flict with  efforts  to  be  objective  and  "scientific." 

Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  development  of  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  western  institutions,  prob- 
lems of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment,  and  social  respon- 
sibility. It  includes  units  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  on  efforts  at  relief  and  rehabilitation — national  and 
international. 

Sociology  21 — Principles  of  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  processes 
of  society,  to  give  him  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  groups, 
community,  culture,  personality,  types  of  social  organizatio.),  process 
of  social   interaction,  phases  of   social  control,   and  social  change. 

Sociology  22 — Social  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

This  course  embodies  a  study  of  some  of  the  major  social  problems 
of  contemporary  society  :  family  disorganization,  transiency,  the 
social  problems  of  industry,  housing,  special  rural  and  urban  prob- 
lems, poverty,  personal  disorganization,  racial  and  ethnic  conflict, 
and   international   disorganization. 
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Sociology  23 — Rural  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  first  sequester. 

A  study  of  rural  sociology  in  contemporary  America,  emphasizing 
case  studies  of  rural  communities  where  creative  community  organi- 
zation— especially  under  the  leadership  of  religious  groups — is  at 
work. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  24 — Marriage  and  the  Family. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

A  study  of  practical  problems  of  marriage,  parenthood,  and  the 
family   in   our  contemporary  society. 

Sociology  27 — Urban  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  study  of  human  ecology  in  metropoli- 
tan districts  and  larger  cities. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  31 — Anthropology  (Paleontology, 
Archaeology,  and  Prehistory). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  social  origins  and  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  of  im- 
portant human  institutions,  invention,  diffusion  of  culture  traits,  etc 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  32 — Cultural  Anthropology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

A  comparative  study  of  cultures  with  emphasis  on  socialization  and 
personality  formation  and  social  organization  at  various  levels — 
especially  modern  primitive.  Social  institutions  are  compared,  with- 
effort  at  understanding,  critical  evaluation,  and  appreciation  of 
other  ethnic  groups,  their  cultures,  and  their  problems.  Study  is 
made  of  the  application  of  anthropological  methods  to  subdivisions 
of  modern   western  society. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  33 — Southern  Regions. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  investigation  of  the  southern  regional  culture  and  its  relation 
to  the  culture  of  the  United  States.  A  study  is  made  of  the  physical 
and  human  resources  in  these  regions  and  of  developments  pointing 
toward  a  greater  realization  of  inherent  capacities  of  the  southern, 
regions. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
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Sociology  34 — Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hoiu-s  second  se- 
mester. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  delinquency  and  crime ;  an 
analysis   of   the   theory    and   methods   of   treatment. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  35 — Forms  of  Social  and  Relief  Work 
(History  and  Analysis). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  is  a  non-professional  course,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
interest  some  students  in  social  or  relief  work  as  a  profession.  A 
developmental  history  and  description  of  public  and  private  social 
service  agencies,  of  case  work,  group  work,  community  organization, 
emergency   and   disaster   relief. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  36 — Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

A  review  of  attempts  to  study  racial  and  ethnic  differences,  atti- 
tudes, and  relations.  A  study  of  the  present  status  of  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in   the  Americas. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  39 — Introduction  to  Social  Research 
Methods.  (Formerly  Sociology  38). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  historical  study  of  social  surveys  and  of  modern  survey  meth- 
ods ;    the    general    use    of    methods    of    scientific    social    research- — the 
schedule,    questionnaire,    case    study    method,    ecological    techniques, 
culture  group  and  community  studies,  study  of  social  institutions,  'ele 
mentary    scaling,    graphs,    and    statistical    techniques. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  41-42 — Research  or  Field  Work  in 
Sociology. 

Credit  to  be  determined. 

A  problem  in  social  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structor or  properly  supervised  and  reported  experiences  in  human 
relations  :  tension  reduction  efforts,  small  group  or  community  or- 
ganization projects,   institutional  service  or  work  camp   experiences. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  39  and/or  special  permission. 
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Sociology  43 — Educational  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  function  and  operation  of  various  institutions  and  agencies 
of  intergroup  relationship  operating  within  a  community.  The  role 
of  the  school  will  be  stressed.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  methods  and  materials  of  intergroup  education  as  techniques 
for  building  "bridges  of  understanding"  between  differing  groups 
of  people. 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  in  sociology  or  permission  of 
the  department. 

Sociology  44 — Educational  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   Three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

A  continuation  of  Sociology  43,  with  major  emphasis  given  to 
action   techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  in  sociology  or  permission  of 
the  department. 

Sociology  46 — Sociology  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  se- 
mester. 

Studies  of  the  interaction  of  religious  experience  with  sociocul- 
tural  and  institutional  phenomena.  Developments  within  the  frame- 
work of  Western  Christian  civilization  are  emphasized,  but  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  larger  non-Christian  Institutions  and  tradi- 
tions and  to  primitive  or  preliterate  religions. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

An  effort  to  supplement  formal  courses  with  current  material  from 
sociological  and  social  casework  journals.  Reports,  discussions,  occa- 
sional visiting  lecturers.  Major  topics  to  be  selected  according  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  group. 


THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Underlying  the  whole  Guilford  College  program  is  the 
conviction  that  education  is  not  a  mere  process  of  accumu- 
lating a  specified  number  of  credit  hours,  often  represent- 
ing an  assortment  of  unrelated  courses,  and  exchanging 
them  for  a  diploma.  Education  is  a  process  of  growth;  it 
can  be  neither  streamlined  nor  mass-produced.  Education 
implies  thp  "drawing-out"  of  all  the  latent  capacities,  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual,  that  lie 
within  each  individual. 

This  drawing-out  of  each  individual's  capacities  by  teach- 
ing him  to  think  clearly  and  express  himself  adequately, 
by  introducing  him  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage 
of  the  past,  and  by  orienting  him  in  the  world  of  the  pres- 
ent, constitutes  the  goal  toward  which  Guilford  undertakes 
to  direct  the  whole  college  experience  of  the  student. 

Naturally,  the  chief  part  of  this  experience  is  formal 
classroom  instruction  organized  in  terms  of  courses,  for  the 
unbroken  pattern  of  human  knowledge  must  often  be  di- 
vided artificially  into  segments  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tensive study.  Guilford  seeks  to  place  the  emphasis,  how- 
ever, not  upon  the  courses  themselves  but  upon  the  larger 
educational  objectives  toward  which  the  courses  are  di- 
rected. This  crucial  change  of  emphasis  tends  to  break 
down  the  old  distinctions  between  learning  in  class  and 
learning  outside  and  makes  it  possible  for  all  parts  of  the 
college  program  to  contribute  to  the  student's  educational 
experience.  Chapel  programs,  the  Friday  evening  lecture 
series,  visits  by  special  outside  speakers,  and  the  re- 
sources of  films,  records  and  radio  are  utilized  to  enrich 
the  total  educational  program.  Able  students  are  encour- 
aged to  undertake  various  forms  of  independent  study, 
which  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  below.  Further  en- 
richment of  the  total  educational  program  comes  through 
the  various  organized  student  activities,  which  are  also  de- 
scribed below. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  athletic  associations  are  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  and  encouraging  the  athletic  interests  at  the 
college  and  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  department  of 
physical  education. 

The  Athletic  Association  for  Men 

All  intercollegiate  athletics  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Physical  Education  Director  for  Men  and  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Athletic  Association  for  Men. 

The  Athletic  Council  is  composed  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics,  the  Physical  Education  Director  for 
Men,  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  teams.  This  council  elects  the  managers  of  the 
teams,  decides  all  important  questions  relating  to  athletics, 
and  makes  the  financial  appropriations  for  athletic  pur- 
poses. 

The  Alumni  Committee  on  Athletics  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

Important  Regulations 

Athletic  contests  are  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  reg- 
ularly classified  students  only,  and  only  such  students  are 
permitted  to  represent  the  college  in  any  athletic  contest. 

No  student  shall  participate  in  any  athletic  contest  who 
has  not  made  a  grade  of  C  in  at  least  nine  hours  of  the 
work  of  the  semester  previous  to  that  in  which  the  contest 
occurs. 

No  student  who  registers  after  October  first  shall  play 
on  any  college  team  during  the  first  semester;  nor  shall 
any  student  who  registers  after  February  10th  of  any  year 
become  a  member  of  a  team  during  the  second  semester. 

All  schedules  of  games  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Athletics  for  approval  before  final  arrange- 
ments are  made. 
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Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  provide  an  optional 
program  of  activities  offering  recreational  participation  in 
the  activities  in  which  fundamental  skill  has  been  acquired 
in  physical  education  classes. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Phys- 
ical Education  for  Women,  the  Women's  Athletic  Associ- 
ation conducts  extra-curricular  sports  on  an  intramural 
basis  throughout  the  year.  Tournaments  are  organized  on 
an  inter-class  basis  in  both  team  and  individual  sports. 
Extramural  competition  is  afforded  by  occasional  playdays 
and  sports  days.  May  Day  and  some  social  events  are 
added  projects  of  this  group.  Co-recreational  tournaments 
in  tennis  and  badminton  are  also  sponsored  by  them. 

Every  girl  in  school  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Association.  Awards  are  made  on  a  plan  whereby  the  stand- 
ards for  them  are  attainable  by  any  student.  The  cabinet 
consists  of  the  following  elected  officers:  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  sports  managers,  equip- 
ment manager,  dance  manager,  May  Day  chairman,  pub- 
licity manager,  cheerleader  manager,  and  social  chairman. 
These  officers  are  elected  in  the  annual  spring  elections 
held  for  all  student  offices. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
Guilford  College  Community  Choral  Society 

The  Choral  Society  is  an  organization  of  about  75  voices 
conducted  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  open  to  all  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  college  community  who  may  be 
interested  in  music.  Ability  to  read  a  part  and  a  fair  qual- 
ity of  voice  are  required  for  entrance. 

Experience  in  reading  music  and  learning  to  interpret 
it  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  conductor  are  the 
greatest  values  received.  A  concert  is  given  annually. 

The  Fine  Arts  Club 

Students  who  take  applied  musical  subjects — piano,  voice 
violin,  and  organ — form  the  nucleus  for  this  club.  Other 
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students  interested  in  public  performance  are  invited  ta 
join.  The  club  holds  biweekly  meetings  with  programs 
given  by  the  members,  and  students  are  criticized  at  the 
following  lesson  periods.  Social  occasions  and  open-house 
teas  are  held  at  seasonal  times.  Faculty  sponsors  meet 
with  the  club  and  help  carry  out  the  programs. 

Band 

The  band  was  formed  in  fall  of  1947  to  play  for  football 
games.  Since  then  it  has  also  played  for  pep  rallies  and 
Chapel  programs.  It  is  made  up  of  musicians  who  enjoy 
playing  and  want  to  keep  the  hard-won  ability  to  play.  Most 
of  the  members  furnish  their  instruments  but  some  school- 
owned  instruments  are  available  for  use  by  band  members. 
The  library  of  the  band  contains  not  only  marches,  but 
overtures  and  novelty  numbers.  The  band  expects  to  ac- 
company the  football  team  on  several  trips  each  fall  and 
participates  in  other  school  activities. 

A  Cappella  Choir 

This  choir,  which,  as  the  name  suggests,  sings  without 
accompaniment,  is  made  up  of  the  best  voices  of  the  col- 
lege. Definite  musical  training  is  required  before  any  mem- 
ber is  permitted  to  sing  in  concert  with  the  choir.  In  order 
to  receive  this  training,  inexperienced  members  are  ad- 
vised to  take  an  introductory  course  in  music.  The  choir 
made  its  initial  appearance  at  Commencement,  1929.  This 
was  the  first  appearance  of  an  organization  of  this  kind 
in  any  southern  institution. 

In  the  many  appearances  which  the  choir  has  made 
there  have  been  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  quality  of 
tone,  the  harmony,  and  more  especially  on  the  sense  of 
aesthetic  values  in  the  spiritual  realm,  which  its  members 
have  been  trained  to  experience  and  to  communicate  to 
others.  It  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  excellent  train- 
ing in  the  finest  type  of  music,  the  sacred  song,  and  also 
provides  a  splendid  fellowship  and  an  opportunity  to  carry 
a  real  message  to  the  people  of  our  country. 
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THE  HONOR  BOARD 

The  Honor  Board,  composed  of  student  representatives 
chosen  by  the  student  governments  and  its  two  faculty 
advisers,  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  honor 
system  as  it  applies  to  academic  work. 

THE  DRAMATIC  COUNCIL 

The  Dramatic  Council  is  an  executive  board  composed 
of  faculty  and  student  members  who  are  interested  in  play 
production.  It  is  organized  to  take  charge  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  two  plays  given  annually  by  the  students  of  the 
college.  It  has  property  rooms  in  Memorial  Hall  in  which 
are  stored  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  council.  Points 
are  awarded  for  satisfactory  acting  or  assistance  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  presentation  of  a  play,  and  students  be- 
come candidates  for  election  to  membership  by  acquiring 
eight  points. 

SCHOLARSHIP  SOCIETY 

The  Guilford  Scholarship  Society  was  organized  in  1937 
(the  centennial  year  of  the  College),  and  is  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  encouraging  and  recognizing  high  aca- 
demic achievement.  A  student  is  elected  to  membership 
after  his  fifth  semester  provided  he  has  established  a  qual- 
ity average  of  2.50. 

THE  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Guilfordian,  newspaper,  published  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  The  Quaker,  the  student  yearbook, 
are  edited  and  published  by  student  staffs  under  the  direc- 
tion and  sponsorship  of  faculty  members  designated  by 
the  administration.  There  is  a  separate  staff  for  each  pub- 
lication. The  various  editors  and  managers  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations are  selected  annually  in  the  student  elections 
by  vote  of  the  student  body,  but  participation  in  some  ca- 
pacity is  open  to  all  students  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
publications. 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Men's  Student  Government  and  the  Women's  Stu- 
dent Government  cooperate  with  the  administration  in  all 
matters  connected  with  student  life  both  social  and  aca- 
demic. The  students  elect  their  own  representatives  to 
the  governing  councils  of  these  Associations. 

THE  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations of  Guilford  College  were  organized  in  1889.  In 
more  recent  years  the  two  have  been  combined  into  one 
oranization  called  the  Student  Christian  Association,  which 
is  an  accredited  member  of  the  National  Student  Chris- 
tian Associations.  During  recent  years  Guilford  students 
have  served  as  president  and  chairman  respectively  of 
the  North  Carolina  Student  Christian  Association  and  the 
Southern  Region  student  Y.M.C.A.  Continuing  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  earlier  organizations,  the  Student  Christian 
Association,  with  its  faculty  advisers,  plans  many  of  the 
religious  and  social  activities  of  the  campus.  The  Student 
Christian  Association  names  a  student  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Convocations  and  participates  in  planning 
chapel  programs. 

Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Student  Christian  As- 
sociation to  meet  and  welcome  new  students  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Guilford  College  and  to  give  them  every  possible 
assistance  in  their  orientation.  The  purpose  of  the  Student 
Christian  Association  is  to  permeate  with  Christian  in- 
fluence every  phase  of  college  activity. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  BOARD 

The  Student  Affairs  Board,  made  up  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  student  organization  on  the  campus  and  a 
committee  from  the  faculty,  has  the  general  oversight  of 
the  student  activities  of  the  college. 

Limitation  of  Activities 

In  order  to  set  a  standard  for  the  participation  of  stu- 
dents in  various  campus  activities,  each  activity  is  given  a 
point  rating.  These  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 
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Athletic  Council — Men's 

Points 

President 1 

Secretary   1 

Athletic  Council — Women's 

President 2 

Vice-President     2 

Secretary-Treasurer 2 

Member    1 

Athletic  Teams — Men's 

Cross  Country,  Tennis,  Track, 

Golf 

Manager 2 

Varsity  squad 2 

Baseball,  Basketball,  Football 

Manager 3 

Assistant  Manager 2 

Varsity   squad    3 

Junior  varsity  squad 1 

Athletic  Teams — Women's 

Varsity  squad   1 

Second  team    1 

Cheerleaders 

Head  cheerleader   1 

Member    1 

Band 

President 2 

Member  except  President 1 

Choir 

President 2 

Business  Manager    2 

Librarian 1 

Member,    if   not   registered    for 

credit   3 

Classes 

President  of  any  class 2 

Chairman  of  Program 

Committee   2 

Chairman  of  Social 

Committee 2 

College  Marshal 

Member    1 

DrawMtics 

Actor    2 

President  of   Dramatic  Council  2 

Stage  Manager   2 

Member    of    Dramatic    Council   1 


Committee  on  Convocations 

Points 

Member    1 

Guilfordian 

Editor-in-chief    4 

Managing  Editor 4 

Business   Manager    4 

Associate  Editor 2 

Regular  reporters 2 

Minor  staff  members 1 

Honor  Board 

Member    1 

International  Relations  Club 

President 2 

Vice-President     1 

Secretary   1 

Treasurer     1 

Quaker 

Editor-in-chief    4 

Managing  Editor 3 

Photograph  Manager 3 

Business  Manager 2 

Advertising  Manager 2 

Minor  staff  member 1 

Representatives  to  Student 
Assembly 

Member    1 

Social  Committee 

Chairman     3 

Member  except  Chairman  ....  2 

Student  Affairs  Board 

President 3 

Secretary   2 

Member  except  President 

or  Secretary    1 

Student  Christian  Association 

President 3 

Cabinet  member  except 

President 1 

Student  Council — Men's 

President 3 

Member  except  President 1 

Student  Council — Women's 

President 4 

House  President 3 

Secretary   2 

Member  except  President,  House 

President,  or  Secretary   ....  1 
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The  number  of  activity  points  which  a  student  may  carry  is  gov- 
erned by  his  quality  average  for  the  preceding  semester  and  deter- 
mined by  the  following  schedule : 

Quality  Average 

of  Student  Points  Allowed 

3.00     13 

2.75     12 

2.50     11 

2.25     10 

2.00     9 

1.75     8 

1.50     7 

1.25     6 

1.00     5 

A  student  passing  nine  hours  work  with  an  average  of  "C",  yet  not 
having  a  quality  average  of  1.00,  may  carry  three  points  only. 

No  student  may  hold  more  than  one  four-point  office. 

A  student  participating  in  major  student  activities  must 
be  registered  for  thirteen  hours,  must  have  his  matricula- 
tion card  signed  by  the  proper  official  in  the  Treasurer's 
office  and  must  have  on  file  at  the  college  a  transcript  of 
his  record  from  the  last  school  he  attended.  In  addition,  a 
student  who  has  been  previously  enrolled  in  college  must 
have  an  average  grade  of  "C"  in  at  least  nine  hours  of 
college  work  during  the  preceding  semester.  If  the  stu- 
dent has  been  out  of  college  for  a  time,  the  rule  applies 
to  the  last  semester  he  was  in  college.  In  case  a  student  at- 
tends summer  school  as  well  as  the  regular  session,  his 
eligibility  is  determined  by  his  combined  average  for  the 
preceding  semester  and  summer  school.  Such  a  student 
must  have  passed  with  an  average  grade  of  "C"  three-fifths 
of  the  hours  for  which  he  was  registered  during  the  pre- 
ceding semester  and  summer  school. 

A  student  who  enrolls  after  October  1st  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  major  student  activities  during 
the  first  semester.  A  student  who  enroUs  after  February 
10th  will  not  be  pemitted  to  participate  in  major  student 
activities  during  the  second  semester. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  on  a  semester  basis  ex- 
cept for  the  student  who  has  been  given  the  grade  Inc. 
Such  a  student  will  be  readmitted  to  student  activities 
when  the  instructor  who  gave  the  grade  Inc.  reports  that 
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the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  provided  he 
then  meets  the  grade  requirement. 

In  connection  with  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  rules  of 
the  North  Carolina  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
are  to  be  observed  in  addition  to  the  college  regulations 
governing  all  extra-curricular  activities. 

Committees  appointed  to  make  nominations  for  officers 
of  student  organizations  should  confer  with  the  Student 
Affairs  Board  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  candi- 
dates are  eligible  to  hold  the  offices. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


GRADING  OF  STUDENTS 

A  student's  standing  is  determined  by  daily  reci- 
tations, hour  examinations,  and  final  examinations. 
Reports  are  issued  quarterly.  At  mid-year  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  report  covers  the  work  for 
the  whole  preceding  semester.  The  grades  attained 
are  indicated  by  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  Inc.  and  F. 

A  represents  exceptional,  B  represents  superior, 
C  represents  average,  D  represents  passing  attain- 
ment, F  represents  failure;  Inc.  represents  incom- 
plete, and  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  some 
part  of  the  work  has  not  yet  been  completed  on 
account  of  conditions  beyond  the  student's  control. 
An  Inc.  not  made  up  within  a  year  automatically 
becomes  an  F. 

A  student  may  not  be  given  a  re-examination  in 
a  course  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

ABSENCES 
All  students,  excepts  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  who  are  on  the  honor  roll,  are  required  to 
attend  classes  regularly.  When  a  student  has  a  to- 
tal of  unexcused  absences  in  one  course  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  credit  hours  in  that  course,  he 
will  be  notified  that  one  more  absence  will  exclude 
him  from  the  course  and  that  the  grade  F  will 
then  be  recorded.  A  student  carrying  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  academic  work  may  not  remain  at 
the  college  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
President.  Students  are  allowed  no  absences,  ex- 
cept those  excused  by  the  deans,  three  school  days 
before  and  three  school  days  after  each  vacation 
period.  Students  who  are  not  passing  nine  hours 
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with  the  average  grade  of  C  are  allowed  no  ab- 
sences except  those  excused  by  the  deans. 

Unavoidable  absences  on  account  of  illness  will 
be  excused  by  the  deans.  Other  unavoidable  ab- 
sences, except  those  necessary  to  represent  the 
college  in  major  student  activities,  must  be  ar- 
ranged for  with  the  deans  in  advance. 

All  stud.ents  are  required  to  attend  chapel  twice 
a  week  unless  they  have  been  excused  by  the 
proper  committee. 

When  a  student  has  two  unexcused  absences 
from  chapel,  he  will  be  notified  that  the  third  will 
exclude  him  from  college. 

When  a  student  has  three  unexcused  absences 
from  physical  education,  he  will  be  notified  that  a 
fourth  will  exclude  him  from  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION  AND  CHANGING 
CLASSIFICATION 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for 
either  the  first  or  second  semester,  or  to  change 
registration,  later  than  one  week  after  the  first  day 
of  classes  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Counselling. 

Classes  already  missed  because  of  late  registra- 
tion or  change  of  registration  are  counted  as  un- 
excused absences. 

EXTRA  HOURS 

Only  students  who  have  passed  all  their  aca- 
demic work  and  made  an  average  of  B  during  the 
preceding  semester  are  allowed  to  petition  to  carry 
more  than  eighteen  hours  of  academic  work.  Even 
very  superior  students  are  limited  to  a  program  of 
twenty-one  hours.  While  enrolled  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege, students  may  take  courses  by  correspondence 
only  after  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
Dean's  Office. 
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HONORS 

Honors  shall  be  awarded  to  the  graduate  who 
during  his  college  course  has  attained  the  quality 
average  of  2.5  and  High  Honors  to  the  graduate 
who  has  attained  the  quality  average  of  2.7. 

HONOR  ROLL 

A  member  of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior, 
or  senior  class  who  has  a  quality  average  of  2.5 
during  the  preceding  semester,  will  be  eligible  for 
the  Honor  Roll;  however,  no  freshman  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  roll  until  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  Summer  school  averages  are 
combined  with  those  of  the  previous  semester. 

Those  on  the  honor  roll  are  not  required  to  at- 
tend classes  or  be  held  responsible  for  daily  prep- 
arations, but  are  required  to  take  an  announced 
quiz  and  quarterly  and  semester  examinations. 

Seniors  who  have  been  on  the  honor  roll  for  five 
consecutive  semesters  are  exempted  from  their 
final  semester  examinations. 

The  Personnel  Directory  of  Guilford  College 
includes  lists  of  recipients  of  scholarships,  prizes, 
and  honors,  and  students  on  the  Honor  Roll. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  is  re- 
quired to  complete  a  minimum  of  128  semester 
hours,  120  in  academic  subjects,  and  8  in  physical 
education. 

For  each  semester  hour  in  which  the  student  has 
the  mark  A  he  will  receive  3  quality  points;  B,  2 
points;  C,  1  point;  D,  no  points;  F,  no  points.  In 
order  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  a  student  must 
have  at  least  as  many  quality  points  as  he  has  credit 
hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  hours  of 
required  work  in  physical  education.  The  credit 
hours  on  which  a  student  has  a  failing  grade  are 
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counted  in  making  averages,  unless  the  course  has 
been  repeated  and  passed,  or  some  course  has 
been  substituted  for  it.  A  student  whose  quality 
average  is  below  1.00  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll 
for  tJie  senior  year  without  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Counselling. 

In  his  major  field  the  student  must  complete  not 
less  than  24  hours.  Courses  passed  with  a  grade  of 
less  than  C  will  not  be  credited  toward  a  major. 
The  student  must  also  receive  credit  in  the  re- 
quired educational  -  tool  and  cultural  -  resource 
courses,  and  must  work  out  with  his  major  profes- 
sor a  course  of  study  including  one  or  two  fields 
related  to  his  major. 

The  college  course  is  planned  for  four  years  of 
study;  no  student  who  has  attended  college  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  three  years  and  two  sum- 
mer schools  will  be  granted  a  degree.  The  student 
must  do  a  minimum  of  one  year's  study  at  Guilford 
College  and  must  be  in  residence  the  last  semester 
of  his  academic  work. 

In  order  for  a  student  to  receive  his  degree  he 
must  submit  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  a  written 
application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  de- 
gree not  later  than  one  semester  prior  to  the  ex- 
pected time  of  receiving  the  degree. 

Applicants  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June  must 
pass  an  achievement  examination  in  a  foreign  lang- 
uage on  or  before  May  10th  and  must  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  college  treasurer  on  or  before 
May  1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect  to  grad- 
uate. Applicants  for  a  degree  in  August  must  pass 
an  achievement  examination  in  a  foreign  language 
at  least  three  days  before  the  beginning  of  final 
examinations  in  summer  school  and  must  have  their 
accounts  settled  by  July  17th.  Those  who  fail  to 
meet  the  above  requirements  will  have  their  de- 
grees withheld  until  the  next  regular  date  on  which 
the  degrees  are  conferred. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

With  an  educational  program  which  includes 
much  collateral  and  independent  reading,  the  col- 
lege obviously  emphasizes  its  library.  The  collec- 
tion of  material,  intended  especially  for  a  liberal- 
arts  college,  contains  over  40,000  books  and  bound 
periodicals,  besides  hundreds  of  unbound  periodi- 
cals and  pamphlets.  A  Carnegie  collection  of  848 
prints  made  from  the  best  paintings  in  the  world 
and  125  books  on  art  make  up  a  part  of  the  col- 
lection. In  addition  a  collection  of  626  records  and 
a  Magnavox  record-player  have  been  secured 
through  the  same  source,  and  have  been  placed  in 
the  large  music  and  art  room  on  the  second  floor. 
These  two  collections  greatly  enrich  and  extend 
the  cultural  as  well  as  the  academic  resources  of 
the  library. 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  library,  the  authorities  have  imposed 
very  few  rules.  Readers  have  free  access  to  the 
shelves,  and  the  librarians  and  attendants  are 
anxious  to  assist  students  in  finding  material.  As 
a  result  of  the  increased  use  of  the  building,  how- 
ever, thoughtful  consideration  of  others  is  re- 
quested so  that  all  who  come  may  have  a  quiet 
place  to  study. 

The  reading  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted. 
All  books  of  fiction  and  reference  are  shelved  in 
the  main  room,  and  are  immediately  available  to 
the  reader.  The  smaller  reading  room  contains 
current  issues  of  many  magazines  and  journals  and 
the  more  recent  bound  volumes  of  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals. The  fire-proof  stack  room  is  equipped 
with  steel  shelving  and  has  twenty-one  individual 
study  desks.  Seminar  rooms  and  small  study  rooms 
also  are  available  for  students  and  groups  engaged 
in  special  projects.  A  large  number  of  books  and 
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manuscripts  bearing  on  North  Carolina  history, 
the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  of  Guil- 
ford College  are  contained  in  the  Quaker  Collec- 
tion Room  and  the  adjoining  vault.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  records,  probably  the  largest  collection  of 
Quaker  material  in  the  South  will  be  augmented  by 
friends  who  have  documents  of  historical  interest 
in  theii:  possession  and  who  would  like  to  deposit 
them  where  they  will  be  well  cared  for  and  avail- 
able for  study. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  COURSES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  emphasize  individ- 
ual development  in  a  number  of  ways,  among 
which  the  following  are  especially  important.  Each 
student  is  required  in  his  sophomore  year  and 
again  in  his  junior  year  to  make  a  special  public 
talk  which  is  designed  to  give  him  practice  in  the 
comprehension,  organization,  and  presentation  of 
more  or  less  complicated  material.  In  the  senior 
year  each  student  presents  a  thesis  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  has  made  some  original  investi- 
gation. 

In  a  number  of  courses  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum detailed  syllabi  have  been  prepared  which 
give  advanced,  capable  students  the  opportunity  to 
study  independently  and  receive  credit  for  work 
done  upon  the  successful  completion  of  a  compre- 
hensive written  and  an  oral  examination  cover- 
ing the  material. 

Seniors  who  have  achieved  a  high  record  during 
their  first  three  years  of  work  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  carry  on  an  independent  course  of 
readings  and  study  looking  toward  special  honors 
in  their  major  department,  or  they  may  undertake 
an  independent  investigation  in  their  field  of  major 
concentration,  the  results  of  which  may  be  in- 
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corporated  into  the  required  senior  thesis,  and  for 
which  they  may  be  awarded  as  much  as  six  hours 
credit.  For  details  of  the  regulations  covering  such 
projects  the  student  should  consult  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  majoring. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

The  summer  session  at  Guilford  College  is 
planned  around  certain  definite  objectives:  (1)  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  capable  students  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  less  than  four  years;  (2)  to  allow  high  school 
graduates  to  begin  their  college  education  in  an 
atmosphere  of  quiet  and  peaceful  surroundings 
without  the  usual  busy  period  of  the  opening  of 
college  each  fall;  (3)  to  offer  students  a  program 
of  study  in  keeping  with  the  changing  conditions, 
whether  local,  national,  or  international;  and  (4)  to 
give  teachers  the  opportunity  of  further  training 
in  their  special  fields  of  interest. 

Summer  session  courses  are  taught  by  the  regu- 
lar faculty  of  the  college  and  are  the  same  in  con- 
tent as  courses  offered  in  the  fall  and  spring  se- 
mesters. Courses  given  vary  from  summer  to  sum- 
mer. The  college's  usual  high  standards  of  schol- 
arship are  maintained.  Students  may  .earn  up  to  ten 
semester  hours,  in  the  nine  weeks  session. 

For  further  information,  write  to :  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 

ACCELERATED  PROGRAM 

By  attending  summer  sessions,  a  student  ma- 
terially reduces  the  time  it  takes  to  finish  his  col- 
lege course  (see  (1)  above).  Many  people  have 
completed  the  work  in  three  calendar  years,  with 
some  exceptional  students  finishing  in  six  semes- 
ters and  two  summers. 
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THE  GREENSBORO  EVENING 

COLLEGE  —  DIVISION  OF 

GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

Early  in  1953  Guilford  College  assumed  the  as- 
sets and  responsibility  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Greensboro  Evening  College. 

The  college  credit  courses  of  the  Evening  Col- 
lege are  now  courses  of  the  regular  curriculum  of 
Guilford  College,  are  taught  by  members  of  the 
college  faculty,  and  the  traditionally  high  academic 
standards  of  Guilford  are  maintained.  These 
courses  are  therefore  thoroughly  accredited.  Such 
academic  facilities  as  the  Library  are  open  to  the 
use  of  Evening  College  students  on  the  same  basis 
as  to  students  enrolled  in  day  classes. 

The  Evening  College  also  offers  courses  in  stand- 
ard high  school  work,  courses  in  business  educa- 
tion and  in  industrial  management,  and  adult  edu- 
cation courses  both  of  a  technical  nature  (de- 
signed to  increase  the  skill  and  earning  power  of 
employees  of  Greensboro  firms),  and  also  of  a 
purely  cultural  nature. 

Special  bulletins  and  further  information  may  be 
secured  from: 

Grady  E.  Love,  Director 
Greensboro  Evening  College 
Division  of  Guilford  College 
519  West  Washington  Street 
Greensboro,  North  Carohna 

ADMISSION 

It  has  been  agreed  that  Guilford  College  should 
remain  a  small  college  of  five  hundred  students. 
Those  who  can  live  in  their  homes,  commuting  to 
the  campus  each  day,  will  be  accepted  into  mem- 
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bership  in  the  student  body  as  long  as  the  facilities 
of  the  College  can  provide  for  their  needs. 

The  decision  to  have  a  college  of  this  size  is  the 
result  of  the  thinking  of  many  educators  that  the 
finest  life  and  the  best  scholarship  are  fostered  in  a 
small  college.  The  student  who  is  given  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  a  member  of  Guilford  College's 
friendly  student  body  assumes  the  obligation  of 
loyalty  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  its  reg- 
ulations and  traditions. 

The  faculty  and  student  governments  have  re- 
quested that  women  students  refrain  from  the  use 
of  tobacco  on  the  college  campus  or  in  the  com- 
munity. Men  students  are  requested  to  confine  their 
use  of  tobacco  to  their  dormitories.  The  possession 
or  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  forbidden.  Gam- 
bling is  forbidden. 

Whenever  a  student  shows,  by  mamtaining  low 
standards  of  scholarship  or  standards  of  conduct 
that  are  at  variance  with  those  the  college  strives 
to  maintain,  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  his,  he  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from 
the  college.  In  all  such  matters  the  college  exer- 
cises final  authority. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Freshman  standing  will  be  granted  to  a  student 
who  is  believed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
to  be  capable  of  doing  acceptable  college  work 
and  who  has  completed  satisfactorily  a  four-year 
course  of  not  less  than  15  units  in  a  secondary 
school  of  approved  standing  or  the  equivalent  of 
such  a  course  as  shown  by  examination.  In  order 
for  an  applicant  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Admissions,  he  should  submit  a  formal  appli- 
cation and  have  his  high  school  record  to  date  sent 
to  the  college. 
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A  student  is  advised  to  plan  his  secondary  school 
work  so  that  he  will  be  adequately  prepared  to 
enter  the  courses  he  will  take  at  Guilford  College. 
No  more  than  three  units  in  vocational  subjects 
can  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  minimum  fifteen. 
The  following  secondary  school  courses  are  sug- 
gested : 

English   3-4  units 

Mathematics    2-4  units 

Foreign  Language   2-6  units 

Social  Studies 1-4  units 

Natural  Science   1-4  units 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  approved  institutions  will 
be  admitted  to  such  standing  as  seems  fair  to  the 
Committee  on  Credentials.  The  applicant  in  every 
case  must  present  a  statement  of  honorable  dis- 
missal, a  catalogue  of  the  school  attended,  and  an 
official  statement  and  description  of  the  work  done, 
with  a  complete  record  of  entrance  ciredits. 

SPECIAL  AND  IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

Persons  twenty-one  years  old  or  older,  who  are 
not  candidates  for  a  degree  and  who  may  not  have 
completed  a  high  school  course,  may  be  admitted 
as  special  students.  No  special  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  register  for  less  than  twelve  academic 
hours  in  any  term  except  by  consent  of  the  presi- 
dent. Such  an  applicant  may  study  subjects  for 
which  he  is  prepared. 

FEES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  keep  the  cost  of  education 
as  low  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  to  a  great  extent 
through  income  from  the  Endowment  Funds,  now  approx- 
imately $1,250,000,  and  donations. 
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In  former  years  the  college  has  at  times  furnished  as 
much  as  62  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  student's 
academic  training. 

It  is  the  constant  purpose  of  the  administration  to  give 
to  Guilford  students  services  of  high  value  in  relation 
to  the  cost  to  them.  The  College  may  find  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  basic  fees  during  a  year  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing standards.  If  this  becomes  necessary,  persons  respon- 
sible for  fees  will  be  given  prior  written  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 
1955-1957 

For  tuition,  hoard,  room  rent,  registration,  library,  lab- 
oratory, gymnasium,  and  lecture  fee  for  the  academic 
year  the  charge  is  (not  including  student  activity  and  med- 
ical fees): 

For  men  in  Archdale  Hall   $750.00 

For  men  in  Cox  Hall  750.00 

For  women  in  Founders  Hall   750.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee   $350.00 

Board  and  room    400.00 

For  women  in  Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall     .  775.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee   350.00 

Board  and  room 425.00 

For  women  in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall  (estimated)  650.00 

Tuition   and  special  fee    350.00 

Board  and  room    300.00 

For  day  students 

Tuition  and  special  fee   350.00 

For  all  students 

Student  activities  fee   22.00 

Medical  fee    6.00 

Visual    Education    Fee 2  00 

Student  accident  insurance    men       8.50 

women      4.5ft 

»<  (Waiver  basis — see  note  next  page) 
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The  Student  Activities  Fee  is  assessed  to  cover  the 
budget  of  certain  student  organizations  in  which  every 
student  may  participate  or  from  which  he  receives  certain 
benefits.  The  budget  must  be  adopted  by  at  least  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  organizations 
participating  in  the  budget  are  the  Athletic  Associations 
for  men  and  women,  the  college  annual,  the  college  news- 
paper, the  Christian  Association,  the  Student  Government 
organizations,  the  Dramatic  Council,  Social  Committee,  the 
Student  Affairs  Board,  and  the  Choir.  A  charge  of  one 
dollar  per  semester  will  be  made  to  cover  tax  liability  on 
student  admissions. 

Medical  ^'ee.  The  medical  fee  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
professional  services  where  a  physician  is  called  to  attend 
a  patient  nor  the  cost  of  a  special  nurse.  The  college  does, 
however,  provide  a  thorough  physical  examination  for  each 
student  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  services  of  a 
trained  nurse  at  the  college,  and  medicine  for  ordinary 
exigencies  or  minor  accidents.  The  administration  further- 
more undertakes  to  maintain  sanitary  and  healthful 
conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  students  and  the 
faculty.  Each  student  is  required  to  keep  his  own  room 
clean  and  in  order. 

All  women  students,  when  ill,  will  be  removed  to  the 
college  infirmary  in  Founders  Hall  upon  the  direction  of 
the  nurse. 

Students'  Accident  Expense  Reimbursement  Insurance. 
A  plan  of  Students'  Accident  Expense  Reimbursement 
Insurance  is  offered  on  a  waiver  basis.  Under  this  plan, 
the  American  Casualty  Company  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
will  indemnify  a  student  for  doctors'  fees,  nurses'  fees, 
hospital  confinement  and  other  specified  expenses  caused 
by  accidental  bodily  injury,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  and 
dental  treatment  resulting  from  such  injury,  not  to  exceed 
$100.  Benefits  are  effective  twenty -four  hours  a  day  during 
the  entire  school  year  including  interim  vacation  periods. 

The  premium  of  $7.50  for  each  male  student  and  $4.50 
for  each  female  student  will  appear  as  an  item  on  the  first 
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semester  charges  unless  students  or  parents  notify  the 
Business  Office  in  writing,  on  the  day  of  the  student's 
registration,  that  such  protection  is  not  wanted.  Policies 
will  be  issued  promptly  by  the  American  Casualty  Com- 
pany for  each  insured  as  early  as  practical  after  College 
registration. 

Special  Fees 

For  less  than  full  work  (12  semester  hours),  $12.00  per 
semester  hour  plus  a  $5.00  registration  fee  each  term. 

Graduation  and  Academic  Costume  Fee   $12.50 

Late  Registration  Fee    $2.00  to     10.00 

Typewriting  Rental  Fee  (per  semester)   6.00 

Extra  credit  hours  (more  than  18)  per  hour 12.00 

Materials  Charge  for  Laboratory  Course: 

Charges  for  materials  and  for  equipment  breakage  will 
be  made  by  the  professor  in  charge.  Excess  charges  will  be 
paid  by  the  student. 

Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry  (per  semester)     10.00 

General  Chemistry    (per  semester)    4.00 

Natural  Science    (per  semester)    3.00 

Biology   (per  semester)    5.00 

Fee  for  practice  teaching    35.00 

Fees  in  Music 

(All  fees  for  one  year — two  semesters) 

Class  lessons  in  Voice    $  25.00 

Class  lessons  in  Instruments    25.00 

Private  lessons  in  voice  or  instruments: 

Two  lessons  per  week  $100.00 

One  lesson  per  week  60.00 

Use  of  piano  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week  10.00 

Twelve  hours  per  week  16.00 

Use  of  organ  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week  16.00 

Use  of  orchestral  instruments  10.00 
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PAYMENTS 

Payments  covering  all  expenses  are  due  as  follows: 

Upon  registration  for  first  semester  30% 

November  10  20% 

Upon  registration  for  second  semester 30% 

March  15   .' 20% 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  Guilford  College. 

Veterans  will  be  required  to  present  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration their  Certificates  of  Eligibility  and  Entitlement. 

Parents  or  guardians  should  send  with  the  student  draft 
or  cash  sufi'icient  to  cover  the  first  payment  and  should  see 
that  other  payments  are  in  the  Business  Office  on  or  before 
the  date  designated.  Statements  will  not  be  sent  out  for 
these  payments  unless  requested  by  the  student  or  his 
parents.  Such  requests  should  be  made  two  weeks  before 
the  date  payment  is  due. 

Necessary  books  and  supplies  are  sold  at  the  College 
Bookstore.  Each  student  should  be  prepared  to  procure 
these  on  a  cash  basis. 

Since  some  parents  may  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  other 
school  fees  in  equal  monthly  installments  during  the  aca- 
demic year  we  are  glad  to  offer  this  convenience  under 
The  TuitiOi.  Plan.  The  cost  is  4%  greater  than  when 
payment  is  made  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

During  vacation  periods  no  meals  will  be  served  at  the 
college  and  all  rooms  must  be  vacated. 

Regulations  Governing  Payments 

Refunds  and  Reductions.  Upon  withdrawal  of  a  student 
from  Guilford  College,  refunds  of  fees  paid  are  calculated 
from  two  weeks  following  written  notification  of  the 
Business  Office  of  such  withdrawal.  Payment  covering 
these  two  weeks  is  considered  liquidating  expense.  Fees 
assessed  for  registration,  student  activities,  laboratory,  and 
other  than  tuition  are  not  refundable. 

In  case  a  student  is  absent  from  the  college  on  account 
of  illness  for  ten  days  or  more,  a  pro  rata  part  of  money 
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paid  for  board  will  be  refunded  on  presentation  of  a  phy- 
sician's statement  that  the  student  was  unable  to  return. 

Registration.  Registration  for  the  first  semester  must 
be  completed  before  the  Business  Office  closes  at  noon  on 
Saturday  following  registration  day,  and  for  the  second 
semester,  before  the  Business  Offices  at  5:00  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  following  registration  day.  Before  a  student's 
registration  is  completed  his  matriculation  card  must  be 
signed  in  the  Business  Office. 

Late  Registration.  For  registration  after  the  scheduled 
date  an  extra  fee  of  $2.00  is  required  for  the  first  day  and 
$1.00  for  each  additional  day  until  a  maximum  of  $10.00  is 
reached. 

Ministerial  Students 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  receive  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  tuition  expenses  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  $100,000.  This  reduction  will  be  granted  only  to 
students  who  are  maintaining  at  least  a  minimum  academic 
standing  of  C. 

Students  who  ask  for  this  reduction  on  tuition  must  sign 
a  note  which  will  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the  signer  is 
recognized  or  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  or 
appointed  to  a  mission  field.  Otherwise  the  note  will  be 
in  full  force  and  will  draw  interest  from  the  time  the 
student  leaves  Guilford  College. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

There  are  several  funds  that  have  been  set  apart  to  be 
used  for  loans  to  students.  Applications  are  made  to  the 
Student  Aid  Committee. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Some  students  at  Guilford  College  meet  part  of  their 
expenses  by  clerical  or  maintenance  or  other  work.  Those 
who  must  supplement  their  funds  in  this  way  should  write 
to  the  Student  Aid  Committee  of  the  College  for  further 
information. 
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ROOMS 

The  students  furnish  pillows,  linen,  all  covering  for  their 
beds,  and  towels. 

Where  a  room  has  been  equipped  to  accommodate  two 
students,  the  charge  for  one  occupant  will  be  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rent. 

After  arranging  for  rooms  and  board,  students  are  not 
allowed  to  change  without  the  consent  of  their  dean  and  of 
the  business  manager. 

All  women  students  must  room  in  the  dormitories  or 
live  in  their  own  homes. 

A  special  fee  will  be  charged  for  electrical  appliances 
used  in  students  rooms. 

Pets,  animals,  or  firearms  are  not  permitted  in  dormi- 
tories or  on  campus 

A  room  deposit  of  $5.00  must  be  paid  to  make  a  room 
reservation.  This  is  refundable  on  request  by  July  1st  of 
the  year  for  which  application  is  made. 

MARY  HOBBS  HALL 

Mary  Hobbs  Hall  is  a  cooperative  dormitory  for  young 
women.  Each  resident  performs  her  allotted  part  of  the 
household  duties  and  preparation  and  service  of  meals. 
Women  in  this  hall  may  do  their  own  laundry,  washing 
machines  being  available  in  the  building. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUNDS 

The  scholarships  ordinarily  open  to  students  of  Guilford 
College  are  listed  below.  The  description  of  each  scholar- 
ship includes  its  name,  the  preference  (if  any)  to  be 
given  applicants,  and  the  stipend.  If  the  stipend  is  variable 
no  amount  is  given.  Balances  and  incomes  of  scholarship 
and  endowment  funds  are  published  in  the  President's 
annual  report. 
Alumni  Association  Achievement  Award:  Awarded 

by  the  Association  to  an  undergraduate   $  50.00 
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Alumni  Association  Undergraduate  Athletic  Award: 
Awarded  by  the  Association  to  the  outstanding 
underclass  athlete  each  year    $  50.00 

Conway  Scholarship  Fund 

Elwood  Cox  Scholarship:  Open  to  ministerial  stud- 
ent or  missionary  candidate   $  50.00 

Mary  E.  M.  Davis  Scholarship:  Open  to  girls  grad- 

uating  from  Guilford  High  School   $100.00 

Eula  Dixon  Scholarship:  Open  to  graduates  of 
Sylvan  (N.  C.)  High  School  $50.00 

A.  Brown  Finch  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  men 
of  promising  leadership,  scholarship,  and  athletic 
ability    $100.00 

Franklin  G.  Frazier  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends. 

Melvina  A.  Frazier  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Women 
Friends. 

Greensboro  Advisory  Board  Scholarships:  Open  to 

residents  of  Greensboro,  N.  C $100.00 

Preference  given  to  entering  students. 

John  B.  Griffin  Scholarship  Fund  for  Women 

J.  R.  and  Retta  E.  Hardin  Scholarship  Funds:  Open 
to  Young  Friends. 

Haverford  College  offers  annually  scholarships  to 
members  of  the  graduating  class  or  to  recent  grad- 
uates. Application  must  be  made  direct  to  the 
President  of  Haverford  College  on  or  before 
March  1st $600.00 

Roxie  Armfield  King  Fund:  Open  to  young  vi^omen 
resident  of  Guilford  County  and  North  Carolina. 

Nereus  and  Oriana  Mendenhall  Mathematics 

Scholarship:  Open  to  majors  in  mathematics   .   $100.00 

William  F.  Overman  Scholarship:  Open  to  juniors 

but  used  in  the  senior  year $  50.00 

Philadelphia  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends. 

Quarterly  Meeting  Scholarships:  Open  to  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  There  are 
sixteen  scholarships  under  this  fund   $100.00 
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Amos  and  Martha  Ragan  Family  Memorial  Fund 

David    Troll    Rees    Music   Scholarship:    Open    to 

majors  in  music   $100.00 

Riverside  Manufacturiyig  Company  Scholarship 

William  L.  Rudd  Scholarship:  Open  to  men  students 
from  Alamance  and  Caswell  counties  in  North 
Carolina    $100.00 

B.  Clyde  -Shore  Journalism  Scholarship:  Open  to 
students  especially  interested  in  some  form  of 
creative  writing    $100.00 

Amos  Stuart  Fund:  Open  to  young  men  of  outstand- 
ing ability. 

Tripp  Fund:   Open  to  Young  Friends  in  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Henryanna  Hackney  White  Fund 

J.  M.  Ward  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends  of  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio  and  North  Carolina  who  show 
promise  of  leadership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Clara  D.  Willitts  Fund 

Marvin  Hardin  Scholarship:  Established  by  the  class 
of  1904.  Open  to  sophomores  but  used  in  the 
senior  class    $  90.00 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  H.  Fkazier    Chairman 

Robert   R.   Ragan    Vice-Chairman 

David  J.  White    Secretary 

Horace  S.  Haworth   Treasurer 

Term  Expires 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  High  Point   1955 

David  J.  Whitb,  Greensboro    1955 

F.   Duval  Craven,  Greensboro    1955 

Edwin  P.   Brown,   Murfreesboro    1956 

A.    Wilson   Hobbs,    Chapel  Hill    1956 

Eunice   A.   Parker,  High   Point 1956 

Robert  H.   Frazier,   Greensboro    1957 

Horace  S.  Haworth,  High  Point   1957 

Hugh  W.   Moore,  Philadelphia,   Penna 1957 

Herbert  C.  Petty,  Archdale 1958 

Nereus  C.   English,  Thomasville    1958 

LuBY   R.  Casey,   Goldsboro    1958 

Mary   M.   Petty,   Greensboro 1 959 

Robert   R.    Ragan,    Greensboro   .  .,. ':  . 1959 

Walter  A.  Coble,  Guilford  College   1959 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Harvey  A.  Ljung,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College 

David  H.  Parsons,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M Business  Manager 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  MA.,  Director  Greensboro  Evening  CoUeoe  Div. 

E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D Dean  of  Men 

Mildred  Marlette,  A.B.,  M.A Dean  of  Women 

N.  Era  Lasley.  B.S Registrar 

Katharine  C.  Ricks,  B.S.,  A.B Librnr'nn  Etueriius 

Mildred  Farrow,  B.S.  Ed.  ;  B.S.  Library  Science,  Assistant  Libym-\<in 

Treva  Wilkerson  Mathis,  A.B Acting  Librarian 

John  C.  Bradshaw,  Jr  ,  A.B Alumni  Secretary 

Charles  C.  Hendricks,  A.B Student  Promotion  Secretary 

J.  GuRNEY  Gilbert,  A.B.   .  .  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Maud  L.  Gainey Treasurer  Emeritus 

Elizabeth  S.  Bergman Assistant  Treasurer 

Alma  Martin,  B.S.,    M.S Dietitian,  Founders  Hall 

Margaret  J.   Holland,   B.S Housekeeper 

Hassie  C.  Johnson Head  Resident  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 

Margaret  Reynolds,  B.S,,  M.S. 

Head  Resident,  Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall 

Margaret  E.  Crownfield,  A.B Secretary  to  the  President 

Patsy  Carroll,  R.  N Nurse 

SuSANNB  Thielman    Nurse 
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FACULTY 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Samuel  L.  Haworth,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biilical  Literature  and  Religion 
Eva  Galbreath  Campbell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  .  .  Professor  of  Biology 
Algie  Innman  Newlin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Dr.Sc.Pol.   (Geneva) 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Philip  W.  Furnas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Professor  of  English 

E.   Gahness   Purdom,   A.B.,   M.S.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Physics 

Harvey  Albert  Ljung,  B  S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Frederic  R.   Crownfield,   B.S.,   S.T.M.,   Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 
Gordon  W.  Lovejoy,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 

Robert  M.  Dinkel,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Sociology 

*Doi;oTHY  Gilbert  Thorne^  A.B.,  A.M Professor  of  English 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Qreenshoro  Evening  College  Division  of  Guilford  College, 

and  Professor  of  Education 

J.    WiLMER   PaNCOAST,    B  S. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 
Ernestine  Cookson  Milner,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
3.  Curt  Victorius,   Dr.Pol.Econ.    (Hamburg) 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics   and  Business  Administration 
E.  Daryl  Kent.  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion, 

Dean  of  Men 

Katharine  C.  Ricks,  B.S.,  A.B Librarian  Emeritus 

Charles  N.  Ott,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Whitfield  Cobb,  A.B.,  A.M Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Muriel   D.   Tomlinson,  A.B.,    M.A.,   Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

Harold  M.  Bailey,  A.B.,  M.Ed Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Carl  C.  Baumbach,  B.M.,  M.M Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Stuart  T.  Maynard,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Director  of  Men's  Physical  Education  and  Coach 
tJ.  Floyd  Moore,  A.B.,  B.D. 
J.  Floyd  Moore,  A.B.,  B.D. 

David  B.  Stafford,  A.B.,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Carroll  S.  Feagins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Edna  L.  Weis,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Mildred  Marlette,  A.B..   M.A. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hiram  H.  Hilty,  A.B.,  B.D Assaciate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Edwarii  F.  Burrows,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  History 
Mildred  Farrow,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  B.S.  in  Lib.  Se.  .  .  Assistant  Librarian 
Alma  Martin,  B.S.,   M.S.,  Agronom    (Tartu) 

Assistant  Professor  Home  EC07i07nics  and  Dietitian 

Treva  Wilkerson  Mathis,  A.B    Acting  Librarian 

Margaret  Reynolds,   B.S.,   M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Woinen's  Physical  Education 
and  Head  Resident  Shore  Hall 


♦On   leave  of  absence,   1954-56. 
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David  Meredith,  B.S.,  M.E. 

Assistant  Director  of  Men's  Physical  Education 
and  Assistant  Coach 
George  G.  Thielman,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Walter  W.  Arndt,  Dipl.  Ec.  Pol.  Sc,  B.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

Lee  Haeing,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Thomas  J.  Moore,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration  and 

Secretarial  Studies 
Benjamin  R.  Baker,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Assistant  Director  of  Men's  Education  and  Assistant  Coach 
NORRIS  W.  Preyer,  A.B.,   M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Jane  Wharton  Darnell,  B.S.M.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Nelson  Page,  B.S.,  MS Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Gloria  R.   Sanders,  A.B    Instructor  in  Spanish 

Maxine  K.  Ljung,  B.M.,  M.A Instructor  in  Music 

Arthur  Haines,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 
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Men's  85 
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Quality  average  91,   95 
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Thesis  19,  98 
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Spanish  17,  39,   40 

Special    students    102 

Sports    63-64,     85-86 
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RECOGNITION    AND 
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The  standing  of  a  college  in 
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partment of  Education. 
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CALENDAR 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1957 

Registration  for   1957   Summer   Session,   Wednesday,  June  5. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  July  12. 
Close  of  Summer  Session,   Sunday,  August  4. 

FIRST  SEMESTER,  1957-58 

Enrollment  of  Freshman  Class,  Monday,  September  16,  1957. 

Enrollment  of  Upperclassmen,  Thursday,  September  19. 

All  Classes  Begin,  Friday,  September  20. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  October  11. 

Homecoming  Day,  October  12. 

Founders  Day,  November  8. 

First  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  November  16. 

Thanksgiving  HoHday,  Thursday,  November  28. 

Christmas  Hohdays,  1:00  P.M.,  Thursday,  December  19,  until 
8:30  A.M.,  Friday,  January  3,  1958. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  January  17. 

Reading  Day,  January  21. 

Semester  Examinations,  January  22-January  30. 

First  Semester  Ends,  Thursday,  January  30. 

SECOND  SEMESTER,  1957-58 

Second  Semester  Begins,  Friday,  January  31,    1958. 

Registration,  Friday,  January  31. 

All  Classes  Begin,  Saturday,  February  1. 

Third  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  March  29. 

Spring  Hohdays,  1:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  March  29,  until 
8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  8. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  April  11. 
Reading  Day,  May  21. 
Final  Examinations,  May  22-30. 
Alumni  Day,  Saturday,  May  31. 
Baccalaureate  Exercises,  Sunday,  June  1. 
Graduation  Exercises,  Monday,  June  2. 
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GUILFORD  COLLEGE  AND 
ITS  CAMPUS 

In  August,  1837,  wagons  and  heavy  carriages 
brought  the  first  students  of  New  Garden  Boarding 
School  to  their  first  classes.  Chartered  January  13, 
1834,  opened  in  1837,  the  institution  was,  in  January 
1889,  given  authority  to  grant  degrees,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Guilford  College. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  out  of  approximately 
fifty  universities  and  colleges,  slightly  over  a  third 
have  attained  membership  in  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Guilford  College 
is  one  of  these.  It  is  also  approved  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting.  It  is  classified  as  an  A 
Class  college  also  by  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the  North  Carolina 
College  Conference,  is  on  the  list  of  colleges  approved 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  its  work  is, 
therefore,  accepted  at  its  face  value  in  the  certification 
of  teachers  and  in  the  admission  of  students  to  the 
professional  schools  and  universities  of  the  nation. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  Guilford  College 
has  attempted  to  provide  a  broad,  liberal  culture  in 
homelike  surroundings  and  under  strong  religious 
influence.  More  recently  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  interweave  the  religious  teaching  with  the  whole 
curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  student  not 
only  to  build  ideals  of  action  and  relate  himself  to 
the  whole  social  organization,  but  also,  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  literary,  scientific  and  social  achieve- 
ments of  the  race,  to  see  life  as  a  whole.  Although 
Guilford  College  is  not  a  professional  school,  it  pro- 
vides a  solid  foundation  for  professional  training  and 
offers  work  in  education  sufficient  to  meet  the  state 
requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  provides  thorough  pre-medical,  pre- 
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law,    pre-dental   courses,    and    a    course    looking   to 
specialization  in  home  economics. 

The  enrollment  of  the  college  is  limited  to  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  degree  students.  This  requires  the 
registration  of  about  six  hundred  students.  With  this 
number  of  students,  and  the  present  faculty,  Guil- 
ford's student-teacher  ratio  is  kept  low,  assuring  the 
closest  individual  attention  for  every  student. 

During  1952  the  Trustees  of  the  Greensboro  Eve- 
ning College  requested  that  Guilford  College  assume 
the  operation  of  its  program,  and  offered  to  transfer 
to  Guilford  College  all  its  assets  and  property.  The 
Evening  College,  which  was  founded  in  1948  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  provide  additional  educational  facilities  for 
adults  in  Greensboro  and  the  vicinity,  has  successfully 
offered  high  school  and  college  level  courses,  voca- 
tional guidance,  and  technical  and  cultural  training. 

The  Guilford  College  Trustees,  after  a  thorough 
study,  accepted  the  offer  early  in  1953.  Guilford  Col- 
lege is  consequently  now  able  to  perform  a  more 
extensive  educational  service  for  the  community  in 
which  it  is  situated  through  the  various  programs 
of  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College. 


RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE 

Guilford  College,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  is  in  practice  nonsectarian.  Among 
its  students  are  young  people  of  many  denominations. 
Students  and  faculty  share  in  religious  instruction  and 
worship.  Members  of  the  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tion co-operate  with  members  of  the  faculty  in  plan- 
ning religious  meetings  and  activities.  Students  and 
facultv  co-operate  with  the  New  Garden  Meeting  of 
Friends  on  the  campus,  although  students  are  free  to 
attend  the  churches  of  their  choice. 
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SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

L  Guilford  College  has  developed  a  progressive 
curriculum  which  has  attracted  much  favorable  com- 
ment, has  passed  through  a  long  experimental  period, 
and  has  demonstrated  its  value. 

2.  Guilford  has  always  educated  women  as  well  as 
men;  in  fact,  it  is  the  oldest  co-educational  institution 
in  the  South. 

3.  The  co-operative  housekeeping  plan,  made  per- 
manent in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall,  has  demonstrated  for 
more  than  forty  years  the  validity  of  co-operative 
techniques  not  only  as  methods  of  reducing  expendi- 
tures, but  also  as  valuable  agents  of  social  unification. 

4.  Guilford  bears  a  significant  relation  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  state.  The  school  was  founded 
with  teacher  training  as  an  aim,  and  a  great  number 
of  educational  leaders  have  gone  forth  from  this 
institution  to  public  and  private  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

5.  Guilford  College  represents  more  than  120  years 
of  continuous  service,  for  New  Garden  Boarding 
School  was  one  of  the  few  schools  which  did  not  close 
during  the  period  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  school  early  in  its  career  admitted  stu- 
dents not  belonging  to  that  denomination. 

7.  Guilford  was  a  pioneer  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, realizing  the  value  of  intercollegiate  relation- 
ships and  the  value  of  an  athletic  program. 

8.  Yet,  above  all,  Guilford's  greatest  achievements 
may  be  read  in  the  lives  of  her  former  students  and 
graduates,  and  in  the  quality  of  their  service  as  civic 
and  rural  leaders. 
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LOCATION 

Guilford  College  is  on  the  Friendly  Road  in  Guil- 
ford County,  North  Carolina,  four  miles  west  of  the 
city  limits  of  Greensboro.  The  entrance  to  the  college 
grounds  is  a  mile  north  of  the  Guilford  College 
station  on  the  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway  be- 
tween Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem. 

The  college  is  thus  in  the  center  of  the  rolling 
Piedmont  region  which  lies  between  the  sand  plains 
of  the  coastal  region  on  the  east  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  on  the  west.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  provides  perhaps  as  much  as  two  months 
more  of  warm,  delightful  weather  in  spring  and 
autumn  than  one  could  have  in  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York. 

Historically,  this  vicinity  has  interesting  associa- 
tions. A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  campus  on 
Friendly  Road  is  the  Dolley  Madison  Well,  marking 
the  birthplace  of  a  charming  mistress  of  the  White 
House.  In  the  other  direction  is  the  birthplace  of 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  and  three  miles  to  the  north 
is  the  famous  battleground  of  Guilford  Court  House, 
now  a  national  park.  Near  the  campus,  granite  stones 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  Yearly  Meeting  House  used 
as  a  hospital  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  college  property  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  of  campus,  field,  and  woodland.  The  cam- 
pus and  athletic  field  occupy  thirty  acres. 

The  rolling  campus  with  its  heritage  of  oak  and 
hickory  provides  an  unusually  beautiful  setting  for 
a  college.  About  the  campus  in  a  large  quadrangle 
are  grouped  the  ten  principal  buildings,  all  of  which 
are  of  brick. 

Founders  Hall,  the  oldest  building  of  the  group, 
erected  in  1837,  now  a  dormitory  for  girls,  houses 
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also  the  college  dining  room,  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women,  reception  rooms,  and  the  home  economics 
laboratory  and  classrooms. 

Archdale  Hall,  erected  in  1886,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  Quaker  Governor,  John  Archdale,  has  been 
completely  renovated  and  will  now  accommodate 
forty-six  men. 

The  Music  Building  was  built  in  1891,  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  is  now  used 
by  the  Music  Department. 

Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  1897,  by  former  students 
of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  Benjamin  N.  and 
James  B.  Duke,  in  memory  of  their  sister,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Lyon,  contains  the  administrative  offices  and 
auditorium. 

Mary  Hohhs  Hall,  erected  in  1907,  for  girls  who 
wish  to  reduce  expenses  by  co-operative  housekeeping, 
affords  accommodations  for  seventy  girls. 

The  Library  was  erected  in  1909  with  the  aid  of  a 
donation  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  1950  the  stacks 
were  more  than  doubled,  the  offices  and  work  rooms 
were  enlarged,  and  a  periodical  room,  a  music  and 
arts  room,  seminar  rooms  and  study  rooms  were 
added. 

King  Hall,  including  the  modern  front  wing  con- 
structed in  1949,  contains  eight  classrooms,  commo- 
dious laboratories  for  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  psy- 
chology, and  natural  science,  and  one  for  commercial 
subjects,  as  well  as  a  large  lecture  and  projection  room. 

Cox  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  men,  contains  52 
large  rooms. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1940,  is  a  modern 
Georgian  colonial  brick  building  which  provides 
adequately  for  the  social,  recreational,  and  athletic 
activities  of  the  college. 
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The  Student  Affairs  Building,  rebuilt  in  1936,  from 
the  old  college  power  house,  contains  a  large  social 
room  and  kitchenette  facilities  for  serving  small 
groups.  It  is  a  center  for  conferences,  discussions  and 
social  group  meetings. 

The  Hobbs  Athletic  Field  is  a  carefully  graded  tract 
of  threes  acres,  adapted  to  football,  soccer,  baseball, 
track,  and  field  work.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  quarter- 
mile  running  track  with  a  hundred-yard  straight-away. 

Athletic  Fields.  In  addition  to  Hobbs  Field,  there 
are  six  all-weather  concrete  tennis  courts,  and  special 
fields  for  hockey,  softball,  volleyball,  and  other  sports, 
and  a  College  Lake  for  boating,  fishing,  and  swim- 
ming. 

The  Meeting  House  which  now  accommodates  the 
sessions  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
and  supplies  the  college  community  a  place  for  wor- 
ship, was  erected  in  1912.  It  serves  as  a  real  center 
for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  college.  The  first  New 
Garden  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1751. 

Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall,  erected  in  1954,  through 
the  gift  of  B.  Clyde  Shore,  class  of  1925,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  to  honor  his  wife  and  to  bear 
her  name,  is  a  modern  Georgian  Colonial  dormitory, 
to  house  fifty  young  women  and  a  head  resident.  A 
spacious  parlor,  terrace,  and  basement  lounge  provide 
social  and  recreational  facility  for  the  residents. 

John  Gtirney  Frazier  Apartments,  4/2  room  and  3/2 
room  modern,  permanent,  duplex  living  units  to 
provide  housing  for  married  students,  were  begun  in 
1954  and  the  first  ten  apartments  completed  then. 
Twenty-two  apartments  are  planned  through  the  gift 
of  John  Gurney  Frazier,  Jr.,  Class  of  1924,  of  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  to  honor  his  father,  John  Gurney 
Frazier,  Sr.,  long  time  resident  of  Guilford  College, 
himself  and  his  son,  John  Gurney  Frazier,  III. 
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Twenty-two  of  these  apartments  are  available  for 
rent  to  married  Guilford  students.  The  cost  is  $32.50 
per  month  for  the  one-bedroom  and  $37.50  per  month 
for  the  two-bedroom  homes.  An  additional  charge 
is  made  of  $2.50  each  for  the  use  of  stove  and  refriger- 
ator if  these  are  furnished  by  the  College.  Write  David 
Parsons,  Business  Manager,  for  application  for  these 
accommodations. 

The  Student  Union,  opened  during  the  summer  of 
1956,  is  a  modern  building  designed  to  provide  a  focal 
point  for  campus  religious,  social  and  recreational 
activities.  The  director  of  student  activities  has  her 
office  here.  The  college  book  shop  adjoins  the  soda 
fountain  and  lunch  room.  The  central  hall  of  the 
Union  is  a  spacious  lounge  with  study  desks,  com- 
fortable furniture,  a  television  viewing  area  and 
cloakrooms,  which  may  be  cleared  for  student  dances 
and  gatherings.  The  office  wing  of  the  building  pro- 
vides permanent  quarters  for  the  student  publications, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  meeting  rooms  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  student  groups  for  meetings. 

English  Hall,  a  new  men's  dormitory,  will  open 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1957-58  school  year.  It  will 
provide  rooms,  each  with  lavatory,  for  fifty-two  men, 
as  well  as  an  apartment  for  the  resident  dean  of  men. 
Its  design  will  be  a  modification  of  the  Kathrine  Hine 
Shore  Hall,  described  above,  and  its  style  will  be  the 
Georgian  Colonial  traditional  to  Guilford's  campus.  It 
will  be  located  just  east  of  Archdale  Hall. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


I.  Tool  Courses 

Tool  courses  are  a  continuation  of  training  in  essential  tool 
subjects — English  (written  and  spoken),  at  least  one  foreign 
language,  fundamentals  of  mathematics,  the  most  approved 
techniques  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  svirvey  of  those  areas 
where  these  techniques  especially  apply.  This  is  to  faciUtate 
success  in  college  and  insure  the  continuance  of  study  later 
for  vocational  and  avocational  interests.  This  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  college  course  in  terms  of 
credit  hoiurs,  but  it  will  also  be  tested  in  tenns  of  quality 
achievement. 

II.  Essential  Cultural  Resources 

In  addition  to  a  professional  or  technical  training  and  an 
equipment  of  educational  tools,  a  Hberal  arts  graduate  should 
be  inteUigently  conversant  with  the  culture  of  his  civihzation 
in  order  to  enter  more  fully  into  and  to  contribute  more  sig- 
nificantly to  his  social  responsibihties  and  especially  to  stimu- 
late and  develop  enriching  avocational  interests.  Against  the 
warp  of  historical  perspective  and  understanding,  each  student 
begins  the  study  of  the  individual  growing  into  a  personaUty 
which  must  adjust  to  the  many  complexities  of  modem  life — 
the  home,  family,  community,  state,  nation,  and  world.  To 
develop  more  fully  the  intellectual  design  on  the  warp  of  his- 
tory, man's  greatest  contributions  in  Hterature,  the  arts,  reUgion, 
and  philosophy  must  be  understood  and  appreciated.  This,  in 
course  terminology,  would  make  up  one-fourth  of  the  college 
requirement. 

III.  Major  Concentration  In  a  Selected  Field 

of  Personal  Interest 

This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  four-year 
college  course,  involving  a  carefully  planned  sequence  of  courses 
in  the  major  field  and  related  subjects  chosen  by  the  student 
in  conference  with  his  adviser,  the  professor  of  the  major  field. 
This  gives  the  student  necessary  vocational  training  or  prepara- 
tion for  further  training  at  a  professional  school. 

rV.  Physical  Education  and  Recreational 

Program 

The  emphasis  is  upon  knowledge  of  and  care  of  a  healthy 
physical  body  and  the  development  of  normal  recreational  hab- 
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its.  Objectives  include  recreational  activities  for  every  student 
and  the  establishment  of  skills  in  games  and  sports  which 
develop  interests  for  after-college  years.  In  order  to  make  this 
program  a  real  part  of  the  educational  pattern,  each  student 
is  expected  to  have  a  recreation  period  three  times  a  week 
during  his  four  years.  Additional  voluntary  participation  on 
intercollegiate  teams,  in  intramural  games  and  in  friendly  com- 
petition is  encouraged. 

V.  The  Creation  and  Maintenance  of  a 
Social  Environment 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  incorporate  the  entire  social 
Ufe  of  the  College  into  the  educational  program.  During  the 
four  years  on  the  campus,  each  student  should  estabhsh  whole- 
some and  creative  habits  of  living  cooperatively.  There  is  a 
constant  eflFort  to  build  an  environment  distinguished  by  its 
qualities  of  friendliness,  thoroughness  and  sincerity,  reflections 
of  the  rehgious  spirit  in  which  the  institution  is  nurtured. 

I.  TOOL  COURSES 

The  curriculum  of  Guilford  CoUege  has  been  planned  to 
equip  each  student  with  educational  tools — EngHsh,  a  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  techniques  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Natural  Sciences 
Natural  Science  11 — ^The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 

three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  method 
by  which  scientific  conclusions  are  reached,  the  fundamental  concepts 
with  which  the  physical  scientist  operates  and  a  broad  general  outline 
of  the  nature  of  the  physical  world. 

Natural  Science  12 — ^Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  biological  world. 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hovirs  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations 
and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential  functions, 
their  graphs,  and  their  application  to  the   description  and  prediction   of 
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natural    and    social    phenomena.    Special    consideration    is    given    to    cer- 
tain  statistical   concepts   and   to   the  mathematics   of   investment. 

English 

English  11-12 — English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  correct  usage  and  structure  of  words 
and  sentences  is  made.  Accuracy  in  the  mechanics  of  writing  is  in- 
sisted upon.'  Themes,  conferences,  oral  work,  collateral  reading,  and 
reports  are  required. 

Classical  Languages 

Greek  11-12 — Elementary  Com-se. 

Three  hours  eacli  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 

or 

Latin  11-12 — Elementary  Com"se. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Modern   Foreign    Languages 

French  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hoiurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  French  11-12  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

or 

German  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
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German  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hovirs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  German  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

or 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanisli  11-12  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

II.  ESSENTIAL  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  course  of  study  is  also  arranged  to  give  each  student 
an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  Uves  and  an  insight 
into  the  outstanding  problems  of  his  age. 

Social  Science 

Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  development  of  the  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  western  institutions,  prob- 
lems of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment,  and  social  responsi- 
bility. It  includes  units  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  on  efforts  at  relief  and  rehabilitation — national  and 
international. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Sociology  courses. 

Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  first  semester. 

An  introductory  course,  giving  a  survey  of  the  essential  facts  and 
laws   of   human   behavior. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Psychology  courses. 

History  37-38— A  History  of  World  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultural  re- 
source diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  the  importance  of  the  historical 
aspect  of  all  modern  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are  a 
clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of 
salient    features    of    the    rise    of    Western    Civilization    and    an    appraisal 
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of  some  factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semester 
especially  emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  West- 
em  Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major  devel- 
opments  toward  a  World  Civilization   since   approximately    1500. 

Literature  and  Art 

English  21 — Survey  of  Western  World  Literature. 

Two  hours  of  lectures,  one  of  discussion  each  week.  Credit: 

three  hoCirs  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  and  foreign  literature.  Out- 
side reading  and  reports. 

Philosophy  24— Aesthetics:  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  analytic  study  of  the  beautiful,  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  of 
artistic  creation  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion  in 
the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  religious  development  of  Israel  and  the  beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity are   studied   for   their  contribution  to   a   mature   religion. 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  human  thought  and 
religion  from  the  Greek  period  through  the  modem  era.  It  surveys  the 
great  systems  of  philosophy  and  rehgion  and  shows  their  influence 
on  developing  civilization.  Special  consideration  is  given  outstanding 
leaders    of   thought   of    each   period. 


III.  MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN 

A  SELECTED  FIELD  OF 

PERSONAL  INTEREST 

Each  student  is  encouraged  to  get  as  complete  a  mastery  of 
his  field  of  intensive  study  as  is  possible  in  four  years.  For  tliis 
intensive  work  the  academic  subjects  are  separated  into  three 
divisions:  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
languages  and  arts.  Each  student  chooses  a  major  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  course;  in  his  sophomore  year  he  begins  the  study 
of  some  related  subject  in  the  division;  in  his  junior  year  he 
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adds  a  second  related  subject.  The  major  professor  arranges 
each  student's  four-year  course  of  study  in  conference  with 
him,  giving  careful  consideration  to  individual  objectives  and 
goals. 

Exceptional  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  in  their  major  field,  which  may  be  in- 
corporated into  the  required  senior  thesis;  or  to  carry  on  an 
independent  course  of  readings,  research,  or  experimentation 
leading  to  a  comprehensive  examination  and  the  award  of  Spe- 
cial Honors  in  their  major  subject. 

Within  the  hberal  arts  curriculum  of  Guilford  College,  stu- 
dents may  prepare  for  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Faculty 
advisers  help  each  one  plan  his  educational  program  to  fit 
him  best  for  his  career.  The  student  preparing  for  graduate  or 
professional  school  should  confer  with  the  Dean  to  make  sure 
that  he  takes  a  schedule  of  courses  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  institution  he  wishes  to  enter.  Usually,  pre-medical 
and  pre-nursing  students  and  those  intending  to  become  labora- 
tory technicians  major  in  biology.  Pre-engineering  students 
major  in  mathematics  or  physics,  and  pre-dental  candidates 
may  major  in  either  chemistry  or  biology.  Pre-law  students  gen- 
erally select  history  as  their  major  field. 

IV.  See  Physical  Education  Department 

V.  The  Social  Environment   (page  79) 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION* 

BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  CAMPBELL 
ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   TERRELL 

A  major  in  biology  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  including 
Biology  13-14  (or  equivalent)  and  Biology  21-22.  Biology 
13-14  is  prerequiste  to  all  advanced  courses.  In  the  field  of  the 
allied  subjects  the  student  should  take  a  minimum  of  one  year 
of  chemistry,  preferably  more,  and  one  year  of  physics. 

Biology  12 — Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  biological  world. 
(Also  listed  as  NATURAL  SCIENCE   12) 

Biology  13-14 — General  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  background  in  the 
fundamental  principle  of  biology.  Those  majoring  in  the  natural 
sciences,  physical  education  or  psychology,  and  those  planning  to 
teach   science  should  elect  this  course  instead  of  BIOLOGY    12. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Biology  21-22 — Vertebrate  Zoology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

Involves  lectures  and  laboratory.   Credit:    seven   hours  for  the 
year. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  classes  of  the  verte- 
brates, followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  anatomy.  The 
types  studied  in  the  laboratory  are  the  shark,  necturus,  turtle,  and 
cat. 

Biology  23-24 — General  Botany, 

Six  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year.  Credit:  three  hours 
each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of  the  plant  phyla. 
Recommended  to  majors  in  biology  who  expect  to  teach  or  enter 
graduate   study. 

Biology  31 — Physiology  of  the  Human  Body. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
four  hours  first   semester. 
A  study  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  human  body. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

"The  college  reserves  the  right  not  to  give  a  course  when  less  than 
ten   students   register   for  it. 

21 
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Biology  32 — Vertebrate  Embryology. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratorj'  each  week.   Credit: 
three  hours  second  semester. 

The  development  of  the  vertebrate  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
chick. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Biology  33 — Bacteriology. 

Two  lectures  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
four  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  general  bacteriology,  including  also  a  brief  study  of 
the  most  common  pathogenic  forms,  and  the  theories  of  immunity. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  routine  procedures,  such  as  the  prep- 
aration of  the  media,  staining,  and  physiological  reactions,  in  addi- 
tion to  analysis  of  food,  milk,   and  water. 

Offered  1958-1959. 

Biology  34 — ^Technique  in  Laboratory  Methods. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.   Credit: 
three  hours  second  semester. 

A  course  in  technique  in  which  the  student  is  trained  in  working 
with  such  materials  and  methods  as  are  encountered  in  health  and 
hospital  laboratories. 

Offered  1958-1959. 

Biology  41-42 — Advanced  Biology. 

Three  lectures  or  nine  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  each  semester. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  given  in  the  special  field  for  which 
the  student  is  especially  prepared.  It  may  be  elected  only  by  special 
permission  from   the  professor  in   charge. 


Biology  43 — Genetics. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics. 


CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR    LJUNG,     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     OTT 

A  major  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chemistry  11-12,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  31,  41.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  take 
two  years  of  mathematics  in  addition  to  the  course  required  of 
freshmen  and  two  years  of  physics.  Students  may,  however, 
take  two  or  three  years  of  biology.  This  arrangement  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  students  registering  for  pre-medical  work. 
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Chemistry  11-12 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week  with  dis- 
cussion periods.  Credit  four  hours  each  semester. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry. 

No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Chemistry  21 — Qualitative  Analysis. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours  each 
week.  Credit:  four  hours  first  semester. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  theories  underlying  the  qualitive 
analysis  and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the  com- 
mon cations  and  anions  are  studied  both  in  class  and  laboratory, 
using   the   semi-micro   technique. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Chemistry  22 — -Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two    lectures,    one    quiz   period,    and   six   laboratory   hours    a 
week.  Credit:  four  hours  each  serrtester. 

A  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis;    lectures,    laboratory    work,    and    stoichiometric    exercises. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11,  12,  and  21. 

Chemistry  23-24 — Organic  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week: 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series,  and  methods  of  prep- 
aration   and   purification   of   organic    compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Chemistry  31— Physical  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Credit:  three 
hours. 

A  study  of  the  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  and  the 
properties    of  solutions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22  and  Physics  11-12. 

Chemistry  41 — Research. 

Conferences,  library  and  laboratory  work.   Credit:    to  be   de- 
termined. 

Arranged  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  use  of  chemical  literature,  method  of  approach  to  re- 
search,   and    the   solution   of   some    research    problems. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR   VICTORIUS    AND 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  PREYER 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  that  govern  our  economic  system,  to  de- 
velop a  scientific  attitude  tow^ard  the  major  economic  problems 
confronting  our  society;  and,  Vi^here  possible,  to  suggest  sound 
procedures  and  policies  for  the  solution  of  such  problems.  At 
the  same  time,  opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  a  practical  business  training. 

For  the  student  who  elects  to  major  in  economics  and  busi- 
ness administration,  Economics  21-22  (General  Economics)  is 
a  required  course.  The  following  courses  in  special  subjects  are 
considered  essential:  Economics  23  (Business  Law);  Econom- 
ics 31  (Money  and  Banking);  Economics  35  (Business  Organi- 
zation and  Management);  Economics  41  (Labor  Economics). 
Other  courses  in  the  field  may  be  chosen  according  to  the 
particular  interest  of  the  student.  A  major  consists  of  24  hours 
of  credit,  exclusive  of  credit  for  seminar  and  senior  thesis. 

For  courses  in  related  fields,  all  majors  in  economics  and 
business  administration  should  take  Fsychology  31  (Personnel 
Psychology)  and  Sociology  22  (Social  Problems)  in  addition  to 
the  general  college  requirements.  Other  related  courses  may 
be  chosen  according  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  student. 

Economics  11 — Development  of  Economic  Society. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

Combining  the  historical  and  analytical  approach  the  course  is 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  general  economics  course.  The 
discussion  centers  upon  the  evolution  of  economic  organization  from 
simple  to  more  complex  forms,  tracing  the  development  of  economic 
institutions,  doctrines,  and  societies  through  the  Medieval  Economy, 
Economic  Nationalism,  Industrial  Revolution,  and  finally  our  Modem 
Economic    Society. 

Economics  12 — Development  of  the  American 
Enterprise  System. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  American  business  enterprise  in  the  various  fields  of  eco- 
nomic endeavor:  commerce,  industry  and  finance.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  contribution  made  by  leading  figures  of  the  Ameri- 
can   business    world    to    economic   development    in    the    United    States. 
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Economics  21-22 — General  Economics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
organization  of  our  economic  life  and  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  it.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  forms  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  combination  and  the  elements  which  determine 
value  and  price.  The  principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  area 
of  business  administration,  labor  relations,  monopoly,  money  and 
banking,  international  trade,  business  fluctuations,  and  government 
finance  are  analyzed  and  discussed,  and  some  examination  is  made 
of  programs   for   economic  reform. 

Required  of  all  economics  majors,  and  of  students  with  a 
minor  in  economics. 

The  entire  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  can  be 
given  for  either  semester. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Economics  23 — Business  Law  I  and  II. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are  contracts,  agency,  sales,  bailments, 
suret>'ships,  and  negotiable  instruments.  The  principles  are  illus- 
trated by   actual   cases. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  24 — Elements  of  Marketing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  functions  performed  in  the  marketing 
of  goods  and  the  agencies  operating  the  field  of  marketing,  such 
as  wholesalers,  retailers,  brokers  and  other  agents,  produce  exchanges, 
and  transportation  and  storage  agencies.  A  study  of  marketing  meth- 
ods and  policies  involved  in  sales  promotion,  merchandising,  and 
advertising   is    included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  25 — Elements  of  Accomiting  I. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  built  up  along  the  lines  and  methods  of  modem 
accounting  practice.  The  subject  matter  includes:  theory  of  debit  and 
credit,  record  making,  organization  of  accounts,  study  of  the  com- 
plete accounting  cycle  including  all  types  of  adjustment,  and  presen- 
tation of  financial  statements.  The  semester  is  given  to  a  considera- 
tion of  accomiting  methods  and  bookkeeping  practice  applicable  to 
the   individual    proprietorship. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  each  year. 
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Economics  26 — Elements  of  Accounting  II. 

Five  hours  each  week:  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  I.  Methods  and  practice  applicable  to 
the  partnership  and  the  corporation  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  cost  accounting  procedure  for  the  manufacturing  enterprise.  An 
introduction  to  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements  is 
included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  25. 
Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Economics  31 — Money  and  Banking. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  study  of  the  nature,  functions  and  forms  of  money,  of 
monetary  systems  and  standards,  and  of  American  monetary  experi- 
ence, the  development  and  present  structure  of  the  American  banking 
system  is  discussed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  commercial  bank- 
ing process  and  the  interaction  between  commercial  and  central 
banking.  A  comparison  is  made  with  foreign  systems.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  domestic  and  international  field  of  money  and  banking 
are   analyzed   and   discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics — 32  International  Economic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  theories,  practices  and 
problems  in  economic  relations  across  national  boundaries  and  be- 
tween nations  and  states.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  tariff 
problems,  and  the  international  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national trade.  The  international  economic  position  of  the  United 
States    is    analyzed    and    evaluated. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  be 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  34 — Elements  of  Statistics. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  elementary 
statistical  methods  which  are  employed  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
business  or  related  fields.  Topics  included  are  collection  of  data, 
sampling,  tabular  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  data,  types 
of  averages  and  deviation,  construction  of  index  numbers,  and  meas- 
urement of  seasonal,  secular,  cyclical  and  irregular  changes  in  eco- 
nomic  data,   as    well   as   correlation   analysis   and   measurement. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  35 — Business  Organization  and 
Management. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  and  problems  involved  in 
organizing    and    managing    business    enterprises.     Forms    and    mettiods 
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of  organization  are  discussed,  and  policies  of  operation  for  all  as- 
pects of  management  are  analyzed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
management  of  industrial  enterprise.  Principles  and  practices  are 
illustrated    throughout    by    a    consideration    of    actual    cases. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  36 — Business  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  coiurse  is  a  study  of  the  basic  financial  aspects  of  business 
enterprises.  Major  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  and  practices 
as  related  to  the  corporate  form  of  business.  Questions  of  financial 
plans,  permanent  capital,  working  capital,  management  of  earnings, 
and  financial  expansion  and  reorganizations  are  included.  Actual 
cases   are   used   to   illustrate   the  principles   and   practices   involved. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22  and  25. 
Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  41 — ^Labor  Economics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  trade-unionism,  collective 
bargaining  and  public  policy  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  labor  movement 
and  the  issues  involved  in  the  establishment  of  constructive  indus- 
trial  relations. 

Prerequsite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  be 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  42 — Public  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week:  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques involved  in  government  expenditures,  government  revenues 
and  public  borrowing.  The  application  of  these  principles  and  tech- 
niques by  the  various  governmental  units  in  the  United  States  is 
studied,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  tax  system.  Interrelationships 
of    federal,    state    and    local    finances    are    analyzed    and    discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  serve  a  multifold  purpose  for  majors 
in  the  field  of  Economics  and  Business.  It  is  the  meeting  place  and 
clearing  house  for  the  development  of  ideas  and  mutual  aid  in  the 
solution  or  problems  relating  to  general  issues  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. Through  the  medium  of  reports  and  discussions  on  current 
projects,  developments  and  problems,  the  student  is  expected  to 
synthesize  the  knowledge  gained  in  particular  courses  in  special  areas 
of  economics. 

Required  of  majors  in  economics  during  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 
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Economics  s30 — Business  Cycles. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  empirical  aspects  of  business  cycles,  cycle 
theories    and    public    policy    relative    to    business    cycles. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  he 
waived  for  viature  students. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand  in  the  summer  term. 

Economics  s40 — Public  Control  of  Business. 

This  course  is  designed  to  ofFer  an  integrated  study  of  public  con- 
trol of  economic  activities  in  various  fields  of  private  endeavor. 
Public  policy  is  treated  in  the  light  of  motivations,  objectives,  and 
administrative  procedures.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reg- 
ulation of  industrial  combinations  and  public  utilities  as  well  as 
upon  the  practices  that  are  directed  toward  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable    economy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  be 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand  in  the  summer  term. 


EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    BAILEY 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  develop 
a  philosophy  of  education  that  is  applicable  to  a  democracy, 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  educational  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching  based  on  sound  psychological  and  sociological 
principles,  and  to  equip  the  student  for  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools 
will  major  in  the  academic  subject  of  their  interest.  They 
will  take  certain  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education 
required  for  certification.  These  are  Education  21  and  Educa- 
tion 34,  or  Education  35,  Psychology  22  and  Psychology  32. 
Music  Education  majors  take  Education  31  and  Education  32; 
Physical  Education  majors,  Education  42;  and  academic  secon- 
daries. Education  38;  all  take  Education  40. 

Those  students  planning  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
may  major  in  Elementary  Education.  This  major  consists  of 
Education  21  and  either  Education  34  or  Education  35;  Edu- 
cation 25  and  Education  28;  Psychology  22  and  Psychology 
32;  Education  36  and  Education  40.  Related  courses  required 
for  certification  and  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  those 
seeking  elementary  certificates  are:  English  29,  History  21-22, 
Political  Science  32,  Geography  13  and  14;  Music  11-12, 
Physical  Education  45-46.  Three  hours  of  Choir  credit  may 
be  counted  in  lieu  of  Music  11-12. 
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Psychology  22  is  a  prerequisite  for  Psychology  32.  Before 
being  eligible  for  Education  40  a  student  must  have  had  the 
proper  course  from  the  following  group:  Education  31,  Educa- 
tion 32,  Education  36,  Education  42,  Education  38.  Whenever 
possible  a  student  should  plan  his  program  far  enough  ahead 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  carry  only  13  hours 
during  the  semester  of  the  senior  year  in  which  student 
teaching   is   done. 

All  students  wishing  to  do  student  teaching  will  file  a 
written  request  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year. 

All  students  planning  to  teach  Music,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, or  any  academic  subject  on  the  secondary  level,  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  further 
information  about  the  requirements  for  certification. 

Education  21 — The  American  Public  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
This  course  provides  an  intensive  treatment  of  the  place  of  the 
public  school  in  our  American  democracy.  Against  the  background 
of  the  changing  American  culture,  the  historical  development  of  the 
various  features  of  public  edueation  is  presented,  and  the  impact  of 
historical  institutions  and  ideas  on  education  is  pointed  out.  The 
social  role  of  the  school  is  emphasized.  The  course  concludes  with  a 
vigorous  treatment  of  the  problems  confronting  American  educa- 
tional leadership  as  it  charts  its  future  course.  EquaDy  valuable 
to  the  teacher  or  layman  who  wishes  a  better  understanding  of  one 
of  America's  most  valuable  institutions. 

Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Three  hours   each  week.    Credit:    three  hours  first   semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  music  teaching  needs  of  ele- 
mentary teachers.  It  includes  the  necessary  fundamentals  and  the 
various    methods    used    for    the    presentation    of    music    to    children. 

Offered   1957-1958,   and   alternate   years. 

Education  28 — Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts  for  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  includes  the  fundamentals  in  drawing  and  painting, 
materials    for   use    in   elementary    schools    and    industrial    arts. 

Offered   1957-1958,    and   alternate   years. 

Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours    each   week.    Credit:    three  hours  first   semester. 

This  course  is  primarily  a  prerequisite  for  the  practice-teaching 
course.  It  includes  the  methods  and  materials  used  throughout  the 
school  system,  score  cards  for  evaluating  progress,  formulation  of 
criticisms,    visitations,    and    the    ogranization    of    teachers'     meetings. 
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Education  32 — High  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  EDUCATION  31  and  includes  all 
phases  of  high-school  music.  A  study  is  made  of  the  organization  of 
glee  clubs  and  choruses,  including  voice  testing,  assignment  of  parts, 
bjdance  of  parts,  and  selections  suitable  for  various  types  of  high 
school  programs;  and  of  the  organization  of  orchestra  and  bands, 
including    selections    suitable    for    each. 

Prerequisites:  Music  majors  who  have  covered  all  major 
requirements  are  eligible  for  Education  32.  Other  students 
may  enter  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Education  34— Philosophy  of  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  second  semester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the  educative 
process,  the  School  as  a  social  and  educational  institution,  and  the 
purpose   it  is   designed    to   serve   in    a   democracy. 

Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  35 — Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  mental  tests  and  educational  measure- 
ments, such  as  the  nature  of  measurements,  the  derivation  of  educa- 
tional scales,  and  the  development  of  standardized  tests,  tests  and 
measurements  of  ability  and  achievement  in  both  elementary  and 
high  school  subjects. 

Prerequisite:  Education  21. 

Education  36 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection,  organization,  and  presenta- 
tion of  materials  used  with  grades  one  through  eight.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  principles  of  developing  a  sound  curriculum  in  the 
elementary  school.  Frequent  observations  in  public  schools  tend  to 
make  the  course   more   meaningful. 

Education  38 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  methods  employed  in  the 
organization  of  teaching  materials  in  different  fields  of  interest.  It 
includes  techniques  of  adjusting  materials  and  learning  aids  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  and  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  exper- 
ience in  curriculum  construction,  classroom  organization  and  man- 
agement,   organization    of    routine    activities    such    as    record    keeping. 
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directed  study,  evaluation,  school  marks  and  marking  systems.  Ob- 
servation of  actual  classroom  teaching  in  the  student's  particular 
field   of   interest   is    an   integral  part   of  this   course. 

Education  40 — Observation  and  Directed  Teaching. 

Five  hours  each  week.    Credit:    three  hours   either  semester. 

Observation  and  directed  teaching  in  the  public  schools  will  be 
supervised  by  the  co-operating  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  After  sufficient  observation  and  participation  a 
minimum  of  forty-five  hours  will  be  spent  in  actual  teaching.  Discus- 
sions will  be  held  and  criticisms  offered  as  the  need  arises.  A  fee, 
paid  by  the  student,  is  charged  for  student  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  from  among  the  following:  Edu- 
cation 31,  Education  32,  Education  36,  Education  37,  Educa- 
tion 38. 

Education  42 — Methods  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Materials    and   methods    used    in    teaching    health    and   physical    edu- 
cation in  public  schools   and   colleges. 

Psychology  22 — Child  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
(See  course  outhned  under  Psychology  22,  Department  of 
Psychology. ) 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

(See  course  outlined  under  Psychology  32,  Department  of 
Psychology. ) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  22. 


ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR   FURNAS  AND     ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS   WEIS, 
MARLETTE,*    DAVIS    AND    DEAGON 

A  student  majoring  in  English  is  expected  to  acquire  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  EngUsh  and  American  literature, 
and  the  ability  to  use  the  English  language  in  a  creditable 
fashion,  with  some  feeling  for  style.  This  aim  should  be 
achieved  by  voluntary  reading  as  well  as  by  taking  regular 
courses.  A  course  in  English  history  must  be  taken  as  early 
as  possible. 

•On    leave   of    absence,    1957-1958. 
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A  major  in  English  literature  should  include  Courses  15, 
16,  25,  26,  33,  34,  35,  36,  45,  and  46,  and  Seminars  41  and 
42.  The  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing 
difficulty  in  language  as  well  as  in  other  ways  so  tliat  each 
coiurse  is  more  or  less  a  prerequisite  for  those  which  follow. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  taken  just  as  nearly  in  the  order 
suggested  as  is  possible;  at  any  rate,  the  first  four  must 
be  taken  before  tPie  last  four,  and  English  35  and  36  before 
the  last  two.  A  student  who  wants  to  take  American  Literature 
may  substitute  English  23-24  for  English  15  and  16,  or  25 
and  26.  At  least  one  semester  of  American  Hterature  is  re- 
quired by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  high  school  teachers 
of  English. 

Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  over  the  whole  field  about  March  lirst 
of  their  senior  year.  This  is  regularly  an  hour  oral  examination 
given  by  three  or  four  instructors,  but  may  include  a  written 
or  printed  examination.  Preparation  for  it  should  include  review 
of  courses  taken,  fiUing  in  between  courses,  matters  of  meter, 
and  principles  of  structure  in  the  different  literary  forms. 

Related  courses  for  the  EngHsh  major  may  be  in  education, 
a  foreign  language  (often  useful  in  high  school  teaching), 
philosophy,  Bibhcal  literature,  history  and  writing  or  spoken 
Enghsh  of  any  sort. 

English  As  a  Tool 

At  the  end  of  the  course  in  first-year  English,  students 
will  be  expected  to  have  attained  the  abihty  to  use  the 
Enghsh  language  as  an  effective  tool  in  both  written  and 
spoken  form.  Not  stylistic  or  artistic  abihty,  but  correctness 
in  manuscript,  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  the 
preparation  of  reports  with  properly  referred  authorities  and 
a  bibliography  will  be  required.  This  abihty  is  tested  by  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  English,  which  must  be  passed 
in  order  to  receive  credit  for  English  11. 

Period  Courses 

English  15 — Recent  Literature.  (Since  1914). 

Tlu-ee  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  16 — ^Victorian  Literature:  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  Others. 

Three  hoiurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
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English  25 — The  Romantic  Revival. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  26 — The  Neoclassical  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  35 — Milton  and  His  Age. 

Three  hoiirs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  36 — Shakespeare. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  tliree  hours  second  semester. 

English  45 — Spenser  and  His  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  46 — Chaucer  and  His  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  Seminar  41-42 — Old  English  Literature  in 
Translation  and  the  Book  of  John  in  Old  English. 

Two  hours  each  week.   Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

Courses  in  Writing 

English  10 — ^Refresher  and  Training  in  Basic 
English  Composition. 

Three  hours  the  second  semester.  No  credit.  Required  of  any 
student  deficient  in  writing. 

English  11-12 — English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:    three  hours   each  sen>ester. 

One  section  of  English  11  will  be  offered  in  the  second  semester 
when  necessary. 

English  37 — Creative  Composition. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:   two  hours  first  semester. 

An  advanced  course  in  professional,  artistic  writing,  with  a  large 
amount  of  practice.  A  student  may  have  credit  for  two  semesters  of 
creative  writing,  but  is  advised  not  to  take  both  the  same  year.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  advanced  journalistic  writing  may  sign  for  this 
course. 

This   course  will  be  offered  in  the  second  semester  when  necessary. 

Offered  1956-1957  and  alternate  years. 
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Courses  in  Spoken  English 

English  17 — Public  Speaking. 

Three  hours   each  week.   Credit:    three  hours  each   semester. 
Given   each  semester. 

Enghsh  27-28— Play  Production. 

Three  hours   each  week.   Credit:    three  hours   each   semester. 


Survey  Courses 

English  21 — Western  World  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  the  first  semester 
(See   cultviral  resources  courses.) 
One   section   will    be    given   the   second   semester   when   necessary. 

EngUsh  24 — American  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

English  33-34 — ^Enghsh  Literature. 

Three   hours   each  week.   Credit:    three  hours   each   semester. 

Miscellaneous 

English  29 — Children's  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Enghsh  10 — Review  Grammar. 

This  is  a  non-credit  course.  It  is  designed  and  is  mandatory  for  stu- 
dents who  have  failed  the  comprehensive  examination  in  English.  Upon 
the  recomnjendation  of  two  faculty  members  in  conference  with  the 
chairman  of  the  English  Department  other  students  may  be  assigned 
to  take  this  coiurse. 

English  Seminar  31-32. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

Advanced  papers  and  reports  on  literary  problems.  A  student 
majoring  in  English  must  take  English  Seminar  41-42  and  should 
take   also   Seminar   31-32. 

English  38 — Classical  Mythology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
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English  39 — Advanced  English  Grammar. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  functional  grammar  designed  for  those  preparing  to 
teach  English  in  public  schools  and  for  those  who  wish  a  review  of 
essentials   in    syntax,   punctuation    and    usage.   See   English    10. 

English  s47 — The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Credit:    three   hours,    in   Summer   School  only. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     HILTY,     ASSISTANT      PROFESSOR 
DEAGON    AND   INSTRUCTORS    HUNT    AND   FEAGINS 

In  French  or  Spanish,  24  hours  beyond  the  beginning 
course  are  required  for  a  major.  A  student  who  majors  in 
one  modem  language  must  study,  in  addition,  two  years  ot 
another;  and  if  he  has  no  credits  to  offer  in  any  classical 
language,  it  is  suggested  that  he  study  Greek  11-12  or  Latin 
11-12.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  less  than  two  semesters  of  any 
elementary  course.  History  or  English  is  recommended  as  a 
related   subject. 

French 

French  11-12 — Elementary  Com-se. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  French  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year 
high  school  course. 

French  21-22 — Survey  of  French  Culture. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  French  13-14  or  equivalent. 

French  33-34 — Advanced  Course,  primarily  for 
language  majors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  French  13-14  or  equivalent. 

French  41 — Sixteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1957-1958. 
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French  42 — Seventeenth  Centiuy  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
Oiered  1957-1958, 

French  45 — Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoturs  first  semester. 
Offered  1958-1959. 

French  46 — Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1958-1959. 

German 

German  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hoiKS  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

German  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:    German    11-12,    or    an   accredited    two-year 
high  school  course. 

German  21-22 — Survey  of  German  Literatm-e. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Greek 

Greek  11-12 — Introduction  to  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  will  be  Attic  Greek   (or  New  Testament  Greek  according  to  the 
demand).   (With  sight-reading  in  the  N.  T.) 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Offered   1957-1958,   and   alternate   years. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 
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Latin 

Latin  11-12 — Introduction  to  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1957-1958,    and   alternate   years. 

Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  course  is  divided  so  that  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the 
study  of  Latin  prose,  including  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  and  the 
second    semester   to    Latin    poetry,    including   Virgil's    Aeneid. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  an  accredtied  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Spanish  21-22 — Survey  of  Spanish  Culture: 
Iberian  and  American. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1957-1958,   and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  31-32 — Advanced  Course  in  Conversation 
and  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish   13-14  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1958-1959,   and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  41-42 — Siglo  de  oro. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:    Spanish    13-14,    or  equivalent. 
Offered  1957-1958,   and  alternate  years. 
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Spanish  45 — Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Prerequisite:    Spanish   13-14. 
Offered  1957-58,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  46 — Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Literature. 

Three  hour^  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish   13-14. 
Offered  1957-58,  and  alternate  years. 

fflSTORY 

PROFESSOR    NEWLIN 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    BURROWS 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  with  the  dual 
objectives  of  oflFering  a  variety  of  studies  in  history  which 
will  give  a  wide  range  of  choice  to  students  who  wish  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  that  field  of  history  which  is  most  directly 
related  to  the  subject  of  their  primary  interest;  and  of  pro- 
viding a  sound  background  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
become  a  teacher  of  history  or  to  continue  his  study  of  history 
in  graduate  school. 

A  major  in  history  consists  of  History  13-14,  21-22,  two 
semesters  of  seminar  and  twelve  additional  hours  selected 
carefully  from  other  courses  offered,  at  least  six  hours  of 
which  must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  History  41-42, 
43,  44,  45,  and  46.  All  history  majors  are  expected  to  take 
the  required  core  curriculum  history  course.  History  37-38; 
and  are  encouraged  to  plan  their  program  of  related  courses 
with  care  to  supplement  their  knowledge  in  that  particular 
field  or  history  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  Courses  in 
economics,  pohtical  science,  literature  and  sociology  are 
especially  recommended  as  providing  rich  possibilities  for  a 
very  well  worked  out  and  complete  course  of  study. 

Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive examination  covering  their  four-year  course  of 
study  of  history  about  March   of  their  senior  year. 

History  13-14 — Modem  Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

In  this  general  survey  of  this  history  of  Modem  Europe  the  period 
from  1500  to  1870  is  covered  during  the  first  semester  and  the  period 
from  1870  to  the  present  time  diiripg  the  second  semester.  The  origin 
and   growth   of  the   modern   states,   the   great  intellectual,   political  and 
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economic   revolutions,    the    impact   of   Europe   on    the   rest   of  the   world, 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  world  wars  are  given  special  attention. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  be  taken  in  fresh- 
man year. 

History  21-22— The  History  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  general  history  of  the  United  States  from  its  colonial  beginnings 
to  its  emergence  as  a  major  world  power,  stressing  primarily  political 
developments,  yet  devoting  considerable  attention  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  and  institutions  as  essential  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
nation.    The   first   semester   takes    the   study    up    to    1877. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  he  taken  in  sopho- 
more year. 

History  23— England  to  1700. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  general  study  of  the  history  of  England,  the  nation  in  formation, 
from  the  early  conquests  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  but  also  includ- 
ing   attention    to    major    social    and    economic    developments. 

Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

History  24— The  British  Empire:  1700  to  the  Present. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

The  transition  of  the  island  nation  into  a  world  empire — the  devel- 
opment of  imperial  organization,  the  struggle  for  imperial  supremacy, 
the  effect  upon  internal  developments,  and  the  impact  upon  world 
affairs. 

Prerequisite:  History  23. 

Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

History  25-26 — Latin  America. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  Latin  America  from  1492  to  the  present  time.  In  succes- 
sive stages  the  study  will  cover:  exploration  and  conquest,  the  richest 
of  all  Indian  civihzations,  empire  building,  the  long  period  of 
European  control,  transition  from  colony  to  statehood,  and  straggle 
for  national  stability.  In  the  course  of  the  study  the  resources  and 
major  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  various  states  will  find 
their  proper  places  alongside  the  political  developments.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  history  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
major  forces  which  agitate  national  and  international  affairs  and 
the  place  of  Latin   America  in   world   affairs   will   be   stressed. 

Offered   1957-1958,   and   alternate   years. 

History  34 — ^North  Carolina. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second   semester. 

This    is    a    general    history    of    North    Carolina    from    the    period    of 

exploration    to   the    present    day.    Colonial    foundations,    separation    from 
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England,  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  slavery,  reconstruc- 
tion, constitutional  reforms,  educational  development,  and  recent  eco- 
nomic developments  will  be  studied  with  care.  It  is  the  desire  to  see 
many  of  the  important  problems  and  developments  in  their  national 
perspective. 

Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

History  35— The  Far  East  in  the  Modem  World. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  appreciation  of  the  impact  of  the  Western  powers  on  the  Eastern 
countries  is  a  major  objective  of  this  course.  Political  and  economic 
penetration,  international  rivalries  and  their  effects  on  the  East,  and 
the  long  struggle  of  the  East  for  freedom  from  Western  control  are 
given   special   attention. 

Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

History  37-38 — A  History  of  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultural 
resource  diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  his- 
torical aspect  of  all  modem  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are 
a  clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of 
salient  features  of  the  rise  of  Western  Civilization,  and  an  appraisal 
of  some  factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semester 
especially  emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  Western 
Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  maior  developments 
toward    a    World    Civilization    since    approximately    1500. 

Required  of  all  students — see   cultural  resources   program. 
To  be  taken  in  junior  year. 

History  41-42 — The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  organization  and  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  to  show  how  foreign  policies  are 
formulated  and  controlled.  Many  of  the  foreign  policies  which  have 
been  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  country  will  be  subjected 
to   detailed    study. 

Prerequisite :  History  21-22. 

Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 

History  43 — The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  social,  religious  and  economic  conditions  of  medieval 
Europe,  stressing  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  its  political,  cultural, 
and  ecclesiastical  development  leading  to  the  era  of  discovery  and 
colonization. 

Offered   1957-1958,   and   alternate   years. 
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History  44 — Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century 
of  Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  through  the  early  modern  period 
covering  the  Reformation,  the  Counter-Reformation,  the  rise  of  na- 
tional states,  commercial  expansion,  development  of  the  balance  of 
power  principle.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Reform  move- 
ment in  the  16th  century. 

Offered   1957-1958,   and   alternate   years. 

History  45 — Europe  Since  1914. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  advanced  course  in  European  History  is  expected  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  which 
have  been  determining  factors  in  the  major  developments  of  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  past  half  century.  Contemporary  events  and 
trends   are   studied    in   their  global   context. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14. 

Offered   1957-1958,   and   alternate   years. 

History  46 — The  United  States  Since  World  War  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

An  intensive  historical  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  upon  the  development  of  its  polit- 
ical,   economic,    social,    and    cultural    institutions. 

Prerequisite :  History  13-14  and  History  21-22. 
Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

History  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:    one  hour  each  semester. 
First   semester  required  of   all  majors  during  Junior  Year. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR     NEWLIN 

Political  Science  21 — ^Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  com-se  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nomenclature 
and  basic  principles  of  political  science.  It  treats  the  nature,  origin, 
and    evolution    of   the   state    and    the   functions    of    government. 

Political  Science  32 — American  Government: 
National. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This   course    is   designed   to    give   the   student    a    general   knowledge   of 

the    organization    and    functioning    of    the    National    Government    of    the 
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United  States.  The  background  and  establishment  of  the  National 
Government  and  of  the  federal  system,  the  organization  and  fiinc- 
tioning  of  the  various  departments  and  commissions  of  government, 
the  division  of  powers  in  the  federal  system,  and  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  governing  process  are  stressed.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  student   take  HISTORY  21   before   taking  this   course. 

Political  Science  34 — International  Organization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  international  organization  as  it  exists  today.  The  main 
subjects  for  study  are  the  influence  of  international  law,  diplomacy, 
international  conferences,  private  international  organizations,  inter- 
national administration,  organization  for  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, the  League  of  Nations,   and   the  United   Nations   Organization. 

Offered   1957-1958,   and  alternate   years. 

Political  Science  35 — American  Constitutional 
Development. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  Constitution  through 
judicial  interpretation,  related  to  the  changing  pohtical,  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  United  States.  Definitive  Supreme  Court 
cases  which  have  shaped  the  course  of  development  will  serve  as  the 
primary   basis  of  study. 

Offered   1957-1958,   and  alternate   years. 

Political  Science  36 — Contemporary  Political 
Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  leading  politi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  which  have 
had  major  influences  in  shaping  the  issues  and  conflicts  of  the  mod- 
ern world  and  is  an  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  main  currents 
of  Western  political  thought,  studied  through  the  writings  of  famous 
political  thinkers  who  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  shaping 
modern  ideas  and  institutions,  with  special  reference  to  the  central 
issue    of    reconciling   individual   liberty   with   social    control. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  37 — State  and  Local  Government 
in  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  organiza- 
tion, fields  of  work,  and  administrative  methods  of  Government  in 
the   states,    counties,   cities,   and   towns    of  the    United    States. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    MARTIN 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  aims  to  approach 
the  problems  of  homemaking  from  a  cultural  as  well  as  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  courses  provide  a  background 
in  the  fundamental  and  scientific  methods  in  this  field. 

Home  Economics  11 — Housing  and  Home 
Fmnishing. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  essentials  of  house  selection, 
planning,  and  furnishing  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  economy, 
comfort    and    beauty. 

Ojfered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  12 — Clothing  and  Textiles. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Fundamental  principles  in  the  selection,  and  purchase  of  textiles 
and  ready-made  garments;  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  construc- 
tion   of   simple   garments    to    suit   one's   individual   need. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  12 — Foods  and  Nutrition. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory   each   week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  selection,  and  purchase  of 
foods    and    in    planning,    preparation,    and    serving    of    family   meals. 

Offered  1958-1959,   and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  24 — Family  Economics — Home 
Management. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Organization  and  management  of  household  activities,  time,  energy, 
and  income;  problems  and  principles  involved  in  selection  and  pur- 
chase  of  household   equipment. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
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MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSORS    PXJKDOM   AND   LJUNG 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR   OTT 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  courses  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students:  (1)  those  who 
enjoy  mathematics  for  its  own  sake;  (2)  those  whose  in- 
tended vocation  requires  mathentatical  skills;  and  (3)  those 
whose  only  need  for  mathematics  is  to  become  well  educated 
persons  in  our  quantitative  civilization.  Students  of  this  last 
type  are  usually  satisfied  with  six  hours  of  mathematics — 
the  minimum  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  This 
requirement  may  be  met  by  passing  Mathematics  11-14,  or 
Mathematics  13-15,  but  the  sequence  Mathematics  13-14  is 
planned  specifically  for  such  students  and  should  be  prefer- 
able to  them. 

Students  of  the  first  two  types  usually  make  mathematics 
their  major  or  related  subject.  They  should  take  Mathematics 
11-12,  15,  and  18  their  freshman  year.  Students  majoring  in 
mathematics  are  required  to  take  one  year  of  physics  in 
addition  to  24  hours  in  mathematics  exclusive  of  Mathematics 
14  and  Mathematics  38,  although  the  latter  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Economics  34  (Elements  of  Statistics)  may  be  in- 
cluded in  a  mathematics  major. 

The  student  intending  to  work  toward  a  graduate  degree 
in  mathematics  is  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  while  still  an  imdergraduate. 

No  one  may  receive  credit  for  both  Mathematics  11  and 
Mathematics  13. 

Mathematics  11-12 — College  Algebra. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  first  semester  includes  the  necessary  review  of  algebraic  oper- 
ations but  stresses  the  application  of  linear,  fractional,  quadratic,  and 
variation  equations  to  problem  solving.  Additional  topics  are  irrational 
equations,  exponential  equations,  logarithmic  computation,  and  loga- 
rithmic equations.  The  second  semester  continues  with  properties  of 
determinants,  inequalities,  complex  numbers,  theory  of  polynomial 
equations,  simultaneous  quadratics,  permutations,  combinations,  prob- 
ability, mathematical  induction,  progressions,  compound  interest  and 
annuities,    partial    fractions. 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential 
functions,    their    graphs,    and    their    application    to    the    description    and 
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prediction  of  natural  and  social  phenomena.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  certain  statistical  concepts  and  to  the  mathematics  of  in- 
vestment. 

Mathematics  15 — Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

Plane  trigonometry  including  the  use  of  logarithms  in  the  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  triangles  but  also  stressing  properties  of  the 
trigonometric  functions,  their  inverses,  their  graphs,  identities,  and 
equations. 

Prerequisite:  lH  units  of  high  school  algebra  or  Mathematics 
13  or  current  registration  in  Mathematics  11. 

Mathematics  18 — Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  tliree  hours  second  semester. 
Customary    topics    of    plane    analytic    geometry    treated    primarily    as 
preparation   for   the   calculus   and   the   sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11,  15,  and  registration  in  Mathe- 
matics 12  or  equivalent  progress. 

Mathematics  21 — Calculus  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  differential  and  integral  calculus;  tech- 
nique   of   difiFerentiation. 

Mathematics  22 — Calculus  11. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Applications    of    difiFerentiation,    formal    integration,    and    applications 
of  integration. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21o 

Mathematics  35 — Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

The  solution  of  polynominal  equations  by  trial,  by  radicals,  and 
by  Homer's  method;  transcendental  equations  by  graphing  and  by 
Newton's  method.  Sturm  functions,  discriminants,  and  eliminants. 
Properties  of  determinants,  rank  of  a  matrix,  linear  dependence  and 
consistency    of    m    linear    equations    in    n    unknowTQS. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 

Mathematics  36 — Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Points,  curves  and  surfaces  as  represented  in  three  dimensional 
co-ordinate  systems.  Determinants  and  matrices  are  utilized  in  the 
study  of  systems  of  surfaces,  transformations,  and  the  general  quadric 
surface. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  35  or  consent  of  the  department. 
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Mathematics  38 — EListory  of  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
The  purposes  of  this  course  are  (a)  to  show  prospective  teachers 
the  relation  of  elementary  mathematics  to  the  total  culture  of  a  time  and 
place  and  (b)  to  indicate  to  prospective  graduate  students  some  of  the 
more  recent  advances  in  mathematics.  Mathematics  known  before  1637 
treated  chronically  and  geographically;  mathematical  development 
since  1637  treated  tropically  and  biographically. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 

Offered'  1957-1958,   and   alternate   years. 

Mathematics  41 — Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

Ability  to  differentiate  and  integrate  the  familiar  functions  of  one 
variable  is  presupposed,  but  the  definitions  of  derivative,  differential, 
and  Riemann  integral  are  reviewed  and  made  more  rigorous.  The  major 
portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  functions  of  several  variables 
including  such  topics  as  partial  derivatives,  directional  derivatives, 
multiple    and    line    integrals,    Jacobians,    and    vector    operators. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  22. 
Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Mathematics   42 — ^Differential   Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A   course  for  majors  in  mathematics   or  the   natural   sciences,  seeking 
to  develop  mathematical  maturity  and  resourcefulness  in  solving  problems 
by  the   methods   of  differential   equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

MUSIC 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    BAUMBACH 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR     DARNELL    AND 

INSTRUCTOR    LJUNG 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  for  all  students  who  wish  to  emphasize  music  in  a 
program  of  Hberal  arts  study.  This  degree  may  be  obtained 
with  a  major  concentration  in  instruments  (piano,  organ, 
viohn,  etc.),  voice,  or  music  education.  The  latter  also  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  North  Carolina  "A"  grade  certificate 
for  public  and  high  school  teachers. 

Any  student  may  take  lessons  on  any  instrument  or  in 
voice  either  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  or  an  apphed  music 
minor,  without  any  prerequisite  except  in  organ,  the  study  of 
which  may  be  begun  after  tlie  student  has  attained  grade 
6  in  piano. 
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The  entrance  requirements  for  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree  in  music  are  the  same  as  those  for  other  major  subjects. 
In  addition,  talent  tests  will  be  given  and  students  must  give 
siifficient  evidence  of  musical  aptitude  to  make  the  course 
profitable.  More  specific  requirements  are  stated  in  the  applied 
music  section. 

Participation  in  some  form  of  ensemble  is  reqviired  of  all 
candidates  for  a  music  degree.  At  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  music  department,  a  student  may  be  required  to 
participate  in  more  than  one  ensemble.  All  voice  majors  must 
belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  four  years.  Music  education  majors 
must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  three  years  and  may  elect 
either  choir  or  an  instrumental  ensemble  during  the  fomth 
year.  Piano  and  organ  majors  must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble 
four  years  unless  proficiency  on  another  instrument  makes 
them  ehgible  for  an  instrumental  ensemble.  Music  majors  are 
required  to  attend  all  recitals  sponsored  by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  instruments  or  voice,  the 
student  must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  subjects 
for  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the  required  tool  and  cultural 
resources  courses.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the  depart- 
ments of  English,  foreign  languages,  philosophy,  rehgion  or, 
by  special  permission,  from  some  other  department.  For  this 
major,  the  student  should  take  music  11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18 
in  the  first  year,  Music  21-22  in  the  second.  Music  31-32  in 
the  third,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42  in  the  last  year.  Lessons 
for  majors  in  the  field  are  outlined  in  the  apphed  music  section. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  music  education,  the  student 
must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  subjects  from  the 
Department  of  Education  for  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the 
required  tool  and  cultural  resources  courses.  The  student 
should  take  Music  11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18  in  the  first  year. 
Music  21-22  in  the  second,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42  in  the 
third  and  fourth  year. 

Music  Education  majors  must  choose  at  least  one  major 
and  one  minor  appfied  music  subject.  A  minimum  of  twelve 
semester  hours  credit  must  be  earned  in  the  major  apphed 
music  subject;  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  credit  in  a 
minor  applied  music  subject.  If  the  major  applied  music  subject 
is  piano  or  voice,  the  student  must  take  private  or  class  in- 
struction in  the  applied  music  minor  beginning  in  the  freshman 
year  and  continuing  until  six  semester  hours  credit  have  been 
earned.  If  the  major  apphed  music  subject  is  an  orchestral 
instrument,  the  student  must  take  piano  lessons  beginning  in 
the  freshman  year,  and,  in  addition,  must  take  private  or  class 
instruction  in  one  other  instrument  or  in  voice  beginning  in  the 
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sophomore  year,  until  a  total  of  nine  semester  hours  credit 
have  been  earned. 

Music  Education  majors  with  an  applied  music  major  in: 
Piano  must  complete  grade  7  in  piano  and  grade  2  in  voice; 
Voice  must  complete  grade  5  in  piano  and  grade  3  in  voice; 
an  orchestral  instrument  must  complete  grade  4  in  piano  and 
grade  2  in  voice  or  one  other  instrument,  and  grade  3  in  their 
major  instrument. 

Music  History  majors  are  required  to  attain  grade  seven  in 
piano.  The  requirements,  otherwise,  are  like  those  of  the  major 
in  instruments  plus  an  advanced  course  in  music  history  and 
Hterature. 

Music  Theory  majors:  Any  student  who  has  completed 
two  years  in  any  music  course  and  has  received  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  in  Music  15-16,  21-22  and  17-18  is  eHgible  for 
this  major.  The  requirements  are  those  of  the  major  in  instru- 
ments, except  that  the  student  need  attain  only  grade  7  in 
piano  and  may  take  a  course  in  Orchestration. 


MUSIC 

Music  11-12 — Music  Appreciation. 

First    semester:    Two    hours    class    and    one    hour    laboratory 
each    week.    Second    semester:    One    hour    class    and    two 
hours    laboratory    each    week.     Credit:     Two    hours    each 
semester. 
A  survey  of  the  literature   of  music,   designed  to   give   the  student  a 

deeper  understanding  of  the  value  of  music  in  everday  life. 

Open  to  all  students. 
Music  15-16 — Elementary  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  rudiinents  of  music,  its  terminology,  intervals,  scales, 
and  its  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  elements.  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  keys,  the  four  types 
of  triads,  and  their  application  at  the  keyboard.  In  the  second  semester 
these  studies  are  continued  and  the  study  of  seventh  chords,  key  rela- 
tionships, modulation,  modal  scales,  transposition  by  clef,  and  of 
four-part    writing    are    introduced. 

Open   to   all   students. 

Music  17-18 — Eartraining. 

Two  hours   each  week.   Credit:   one  hour  each   semester. 

The  materials  presented  in  MUSIC  15-16  are  studied  by  means  of 
rhythmic  reading,  sight-singing,  and  melodic  and  harmonic  dictation. 
This  course,  therefore,  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with  MUSIC  15-16. 
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Music  21-22 — Advanced  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  four-part  writing,  and  including  the 
study  of  altered  chords,  chorale  harmonizations,  and  harmonic  counter- 
point based  on  the  technique  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
styles. 

Prerequisite :  Music  15-16. 

Music  31-32 — Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  practical  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  leading  to  an  introduction  to  the  eighteenth 
century  invention  and  fugue  forms.  A  thorough  understanding  is  obtained 
by  analysis  and  vs'riting,  using  representative  works  by  Palestrina,  Lassus, 
J.  S.  Bach,  and  others  as  models. 

Prerequisite:   Music  21-22. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Music  33-34 — History  of  Music. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoturs  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  music  through  analysis  of  the  musical  styles 
of  the  various   periods.   Recordings   are  used  for  illustrations. 

Prerequisite:   Music  21-22. 

Offered  in  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years  only,  unless 
the  demand  is  sufficiently  great. 

Music  41-42 — Form,  Analysis,  and  Composition. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  structural  elements  of  musical  form  and  harmonic 
rhythm.  Analysis  and  writing  of  cadences,  motives,  phrases,  periods, 
simple  song-,rondo-,  variation-,  and  sonata  allegro  forms.  Examples  are 
taken  from  representative  works  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
composers. 

Prerequisite:   Music  11-12. 

Offered  1958-1959,   and  alternate  years. 

Music  43-44 — Orchestration. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

First  semester:  A  practical  study  of  all  the  orchestral  instruments. 
Second    semester:    Exercises   in   making   simple   arrangements    for   small 
and  large  orchestras. 

Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  45-46 — Music  Literature. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  music.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  for  majors  in  music  history   and  literature. 

Offered  in  alternate  years  only  on  suffjicient  demand. 
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Music  47 — Opera. 

Two  hours  class  and  one  hour  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 
Prerequisite:   Music  21-22. 

Music  48 — Symphony. 

Two  hours  class  and  one  hour  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  -two  hours  second  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 

Offered   in   alternate   years   only   upon   sufficient    demand. 
See  Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
See  Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 
See  Education  32 — High  School  Music  Problems. 

Applied  Music  Courses 

Credit  for  work  in  applied  music  is  granted  only  after  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  in  which  students 
are  required  to  play  representative  numbers  from  tlie  more 
difficult  studies  or  pieces  of  their  respective  grades  in  order 
to  earn  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

Appearance  in  student  recitals  is  required  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher. 

AppUed  Music  Credits:  One  semester  hour  is  earned  by 
taking  one  half-hour  lesson  with  five  hours  of  practice  each 
week.  Two  semester  hours  credit  are  earned  by  taking  two 
half-hour  lessons  with  ten  hours  of  practice  each  week.  It  is 
understood  that  the  credits  are  not  earned  unless  the  prescribed 
standard  of  difficulty  is  earned. 

Piano  Major 

Piano  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  lessons 
in  piano  each  week  during  the  four  year  course.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  voice  or  a  second  instrument  be  studied  at  some 
time  during  the  four  years. 

Entrance  requirements :  To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course 
in  piano  the  student  should  be  grounded  in  reliable  technique. 
He  should  be  able  to  play  in  a  moderately  rapid  tempo  ( M.M. 
100 — four  notes  per  beat)  and  parallel  motion  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  octave  position,  and  should  have 
acquired    systematic    methods    of   practice. 

He  should  have  studied  some  of  the  standard  etudes,  such 
as  Czemy,  op.  299,  book  1;  Heller,  op.  46  or  47;  Bach,  Little 
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Preludes,  a  few  two-part  inventions,  and  compositions  cor- 
responding in  difficulty  to  Haydn,  Sonata  No.  11,  No.  20 
(Schirmer);  Mozart,  Sonata  No.  3  in  C  Major,  No.  13  in  F 
Major  (Schirmer);  or  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op.  49,  No.   1,  etc. 

Music  6 — ^Piano  (Freshman  year). 

Cramer,  Studies;  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions:  Mozart,  Sonatas  C 
Major  No.  3,  F  Major  No.  13  (Schrimer);  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  Op.  49 
No.  I,  Op.  14  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  other  compositions  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Scales:    Any    major    or   minor   scale    to   played    in    thirds,    sixth,    and 
tenths,  M.M. — quarter  note — 112,  in  the  following   form: 
Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes. 
Foiu:  octaves  in  sixteenth  notes. 

Arpeggios:  Any  triad  or  dominant  seventh  to  be  played  in  all  positions, 
hands  together  one  octave  apart,  M.M.   112  per  quarter  note. 

Music  7 — Piano  (Sophomore  year). 

Studies  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Bach,  Three-part 
inventions;  sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Beethoven,  Op.  10,  No.  1 
and  2,  and  Op.  14,  No.   1;  romantic  and  modem  pieces. 

All  scales,  triads,  and  seventh  chords  to  be  played  in  all  positions  and 
combinations,  M.M.  120  per  quarter  note.  The  student  should  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  read  at  sight  hymns,  folksongs,  and  other  compositions 
of  moderate  diiBcuIty. 

Music  8 — Piano  (Junior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Pamussum; 
Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord;  Beethoven,  Op.  2,  No.  1,  2,  or  3; 
Concerto  in  C  Minor;  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  G  Minor;  romantic  and 
moderate  pieces;  all  scales  and  arpeggios.  The  student  should  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  read  at  sight  accompaniments  and  compositions  of  moderate 
difficulty. 

Music  9 — Piano  (Senior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Chopin:  Etudes,  Scherzi,  Ballads, 
etc.;  Beethoven;  Sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Op.  31,  E  flat;  a 
classic  or  modem  concerto;  Bach:  Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  Suites, 
Partitas,  Toccatas,  etc.;   classic,  romantic,  and  modern  pieces. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty  consisting 
of  classic,  romantic,  and  modem  compositions;  also  a  selection 
made  by  the  examiners,  preparation  to  be  made  in  two  weeks 
without  any  assistance  from  anyone.  He  should  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and  should  be  a  capable 
sight  reader. 

__  Voice  Major 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  voice  lessons 
each  week  during  the  four  year  course. 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  one  half-hour  piano  lesson 
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each  week  until  the  grade  7  standard  has  been  attained,  after 
which  the  study  of  another  instrument  may  be  substituted  or 
that  of  piano  continued. 

Membership  in  the  choir  during  the  four  year  coiu'se  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  major  and,  therefore,  required. 

Entrance  requirements :  To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course 
ia  voice  the  student  should  be  able  to  sing  standard  songs 
and  simple  classics  in  good  EngHsh,  on  pitch,  witli  correct 
phrasing  and  musical  intelligence.  He  should  also  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  read  a  simple  song  at  sight  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  music.  Some  knowledge  of  piano  is  re- 
quired. 

Music  1 — Voice  (Freshman  year). 

Correct  physical  and  mcHtal  poise.  Principles  of  breathing  and  breath 
control.  Proper  use  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  Study  of  vowels  and 
fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production  with  such  vocalises  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  individual  student.  Simple  Songs  in  English 
and  Italian.  (Piano  3) 

Music  2 — Voice  (Sophomore  year). 

More  advanced  technique.  Studies  of  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales, 
legato,  staccato,  triplets,  the  simple  trill,  and  other  standard  embellish- 
ments. Italian  songs  of  the  classic  Bel  Canto  period  leading  to  songs  by 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Weckerlin,  Schubert,  and  Schumann,  thus 
covering  the  classic  and  romantic  periods.  (Piano  4) 

Music  3 — ^Voice  (Junior  year). 

Studies  for  maximum  flexibility  and  velocity.  Fundamentals  of  style 
and  expression  appropriate  to  each  stylistic  period.  Recitative,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  examples  from  operas  and  oratorios  by  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Gluck,  as  well  as  French  and  other  songs  from  the  works  of 
modem  composers. 

Music  4 — ^Voice  (Senior  year). 

Study  of  the  more  difficult  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  song  literature, 
including  songs  in  English,   Italian,  Latin,   French,  and  German. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty.  He 
should  have  had  considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and 
must  be  a  capable  sight  reader. 


Organ  and  Instrumental  Majors 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  coiurse  as  an  organ  major 
the  student  should  have  completed  Piano  6  or  its  equivalent. 
For  standards  consult  the  instructor. 

Organ  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  organ 
lessons  each  week  during  the  four  year  course  and  continue 
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the  study  of  piano  until  grade  7  has  been  attained,  after 
which  the  study  of  voice  may  be  begun.  A  minimum  of  one 
year  of  voice  study  and  membership  in  the  choir  during  the 
entire  four  years   course  are  required. 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  with  a  major  in 
an  orchestral  instrument,  the  student  should  be  grounded 
in  reliable  technique;  he  should  be  able  to  play  scales  and 
arpeggios  at  a  moderately  rapid  tempo  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  play  then:>,  as  well  as  one  or  more  compositions,  in 
order  to  give  evidence  of  sufHcient  musical  aptitude  to  make 
the  course  profitable.  He  should  also  have  acquired  methods 
of  systematic  practice.  For  specific  standards  consult  the 
instructor. 

Orchestral  instruments,  as  secondary  applied  music  subjects 
and  as  minor  instruments  for  majors  in  Music  Education,  are 
taught  in  class  groups.  This  method  of  class  instruction  may, 
then,  be  applied  in  teaching  high  school  groups. 

IVfusic  35-36— String  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.   Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

A  two-semester  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  string  technique. 

Music  37 — Woodwind  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.   Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

A  one-semester  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  woodwind  technique. 

Music  38 — Brass  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.   Credit:   one  hour  each   semester. 
A   one-semester  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  brass  technique. 

Music  27-28— Class  Voice. 

Two  hours  each  week.   Credit:   one  hour  each   semester. 

The  course  utilizes  the  same  vocal  exercises  as  private  voice,  but 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  each  other  and  develop  a 
faculty  for  constructive  criticism.  Exercises  and  songs  are  sung  together 
and  as  solos. 

This  course  is  particularly  useful  for  majors  in  Music  Education  with 
a  minor  in  voice. 

Music  19-20 — Choir  Training. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  No  credit  is  given  for  choir 
in  the  first  year;  thereafter  it  carries  one  hour  credit  each 
semester. 

Admission  to  the  course  is  equivalent  to  membership  in  the  A  Capella 
Choir  (see  description  under  Student  Activities).  The  course  is  an 
exceedingly  practical  one  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  repertoire  in  music  suitable  for  use  in  churches  and  odier  sacred 
gatherings.  The  various  periods  in  the  development  of  choral  music  are 
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studied.  Public  performance  is  included  for  all  members  who  become 
proficient.  The  work  is  especially  adapted  for  prospective  choir  directors 
in  churches  and  schools. 

Music  23-24 — ^Piano  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  for  future  piano  teachers   consisting  of  a   thorough  investiga- 
tion of  teaching  methods  and  teaching  materials. 

Offered  only  on  sufficient  demand. 

Music  25-26 — Voice  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A   course  for  futtire   voice   teachers   consisting  of  a   thorough  investiga- 
tion of  teaching  methods   and  teaching  materials. 

Offered  only  on  sufficient  demand. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSORS    CAMPBELL    AND    CROWNFIELD 
AND  ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   TERRELL 

Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
(See  tool  courses.) 

Natural  Science  12 — ^Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:    three   hours    second   semester. 

(See  tool  courses.) 

Also  listed  as  BIOLOGY  12. 


PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR     MILNER 
AND    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    KENT    AND    FEAGINS 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  pliilosophy  is  to  train  the  student 
in  the  attitude  of  reasoned  inquiry  into  the  more  basic  problems 
concerning  himself  and  his  world  as  a  whole.  Insofar  as  this 
may  be  accomplished  through  a  relatively  thorough  study  of 
what  others  think  or  have  thought,  students  should  have  an 
appreciable  grasp  of  the  historical  development  of  philosophical 
endeavor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  student's  personal 
reflection  in  an  eflFort  to  understand  the  significance  of  ultimate 
problems  for  his  own  experience  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
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best  he  can  for  himself  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  work  out 
their  own  tentative  conclusions. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  are  offered  to  stu- 
dents of  three  general  types :  ( 1 )  those  who  are  interested 
in  a  broad  but  integrated  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
human  culture;  (2)  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  rational 
foundations  of  parti ciJar  subjects  of  special  interest  to  them, 
and  most  importantly  perhaps  their  major  subject  (e.g.,  the 
sciences,  religion,  languages  and  literature  and  art);  (3)  those 
who  desire  to  major  in  philosophy,  whether  or  not  planning 
to  pursue  graduate  work  in  this  field. 

A  major  in  Philosophy  includes  Philosophy  10,  11,  12,  28, 
31,  33,  35  and  36.  Either  Philosophy  26  or  30  may  be  taken 
in  place  of  any  one  of  the  last  five  of  these  courses. 

Philosophy  10 — Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  either  semester. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  philosophical  thinking  for  man's  everyday  experience;  an 
examination  of  typical  ideas  and  systems  of  ideas  in  terms  of  which 
men  have  sought  to  solve  these  problems. 

Note;  this  course  should  be  taken  prior  to  any  other  courses  in 
Philosophy;  when  this  is  not  possible  it  should  be  taken  concurrently 
with  the  first  of  other  courses  taken.  This  general  rule  does  not  apply  to 
students  who  take  only  PHILOSOPHY  24  and  PHILOSOPHY  41-42, 
the  core-curriculum   courses   in  this  department  required   of  all   students. 

Offered  each  semester  each  year. 

Philosophy  11 — ^Ethics:  The  Theory  of  Morals. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  critical  study  of  the  chief  theories  of  the  nature  and  principles  of 
moral  living,  with  regard  to  both  the  good(s)  valued  and  sought  by  man 
and  the  right  way  of  acting  (duty,  the  ought). 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  12 — Logic:  the  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Rational  Belief. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  study  of  the  rational  foundations  of  clear  discourse  and  valid 
inference  and  their  application  to  communication  and  reasoning  in 
everyday  life  and  the  sciences;  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and 
problems  of  the  methods  of  proof  used  in  the  empirical  sciences. 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  24 — Aesthetics:  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
(See  cultural-resource  courses.) 

Offered  each  year, 
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Philosophy  26— The  Philosophy  of  Pacifism  and 
Conscientious  Objection. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  analysis  of  the  several  forms  of  pacifism  and  conscientious  objection 
to  war;  a  consideration  of  the  many  philosophical  problems  raised  by 
these  forms;  and  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  systematic  rational  defense 
for  and  incentive  to  a  modem  positive  peace  testimony  consonant  with 
the  best  traditions    and  principles  of  the  Society  of   Friends. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  28 — The  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  a  major  number 
of  Plato's  Dialogues.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  content  of  the  dialogues 
and  the  implications  of  the  ideas  expressed  therein. 

For  students  of  philosophy  and  students  of  Hterature. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  30 — Christian  Ethics. 

Three   hours    each   week.    Credit:    three   hours    the    semester 
offered. 

A  systematic  and  critical  study  of  Christian  ethics.  Distinctions  between 
Christian  and  philosophical  ethics;  sources  of  Christian  morahty;  devel- 
opment in  history,  including  the  social  gospel  movement;  the  Christian 
ethic  applied  to  major  problems  of  individual  and  social  conduct. 

Philosophy  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary  religious 
concepts,  and  the  relation  of  religious  knowledge  to  other  knowledge. 

(Also  hsted  as  Religion  31.) 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  33 — ^Philosophy  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  experience;  the  forms 
of  beauty;  the  differentia  of  the  arts;  the  nature  of  creative  imagination; 
the  problem  of  standards  of  taste;  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  com- 
munity. A  rapid  survey  of  theories  of  art  and  beauty  from  Plato  to  Croce. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  35 — The  History  of  American 
Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
This  course  traces  the  development  of  American  philosophical  thought 
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from   the   colonial   American   to   modem   times.    Special   emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  social  and  political  thought. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  36 — Philosophy  of  Science. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  fundamental  assumptions,  methods,  con- 
cepts, problems,  and  philosophical  implications  of  present-day  natural 
science;  a  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  scientific  explanation  as 
such,  and  of  the  relation  of  science  to  art,  religion,  and  history. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
(See  cultural-resource  courses.) 

Offered  each  year. 

Philosophy  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:    one  hour  each  semester. 

Individual  and  group  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  material — 
particularly  from  the  current  journals — dealing  with  special  topics  of 
contemporary  interest. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  philosophy, 
and  open  to  all  minoring  in  philosophy;  open  to  all  others  at 
the   discretion   of  the   department. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  is  in  two  divisions,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  eight  hours  credit 
in  this  department  before  graduation,  with  the  limitation 
that  one  hour  must  be  made  each  semester  that  the  student 
is  in  residence. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  department  and  the  college 
physicians  that  all  new  students  have  typhoid  and  smallpox 
vaccinations  before  they  enroll. 

A  major  in  Physical  Education  is  offered  for  men. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  MEN 

ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     MAYNARD    AND 
ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS    APPENTIELLER    AND    SHOAF 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  develop  the  organic 
systems  of  the  individual  and  maintain  a  state  of  development 
that  will  .assure  maximum  efficiency  at  all  times;  to  create 
Interest  in  and  a  favorable  attitude  toward  physical  activity 
of  the  recreational  type;  to  develop  sufficient  skill  in  a  number 
of  activities  that  the  individual  may  use  throughout  life;  to 
develop  attitudes,  standards,  and  ideals  so  that  the  individual 
may  be  of  service  to  society  and  get  the  greatest  satisfaction 
out  of  hfe. 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
consists  of  four  divisions: 

(a)  The  intercollegiate  sports,  which  are  football,  basket- 
ball, track,  tennis  and  golf. 

(b)  The  intramural  program,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
following  activities:  tag  football,  basketball,  softball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  badminton,  horseshoes,  golf  pitch,  track,  and  ping- 
pong. 

(c)  The  required  program,  which  consists  of  instruction 
in  hygiene  and  the  activities  connected  with  physical  edu- 
cation and  practice  in  these  fields.  All  students  are  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  gym  shoes  and  a  gym  uniform. 

( d )  The  academic  courses  which  lead  to  a  major  in  Physical 
Education,  or  a  minor;  enabling  young  men  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  high  school  coaching  positions  or  similar  work  in 
athletics  at  industrial  plants  or  Y.M.C.A.'s. 

Each  student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  and 
is  placed  in  those  activities  which  are  in  keeping  with  his 
physical  condition. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  interested  in  completing 
a  major  or  a  minor  in  Physical  Education  confer  with  the 
Physical  Education  Department  for  details  on  the  correct 
courses  to  take. 

Physical  Education  17-18M — A  Service  Course 
for  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course  offers  fundamental  skills  in  individual  and  team  sports 
according  to  the  sport  in  season. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 
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Physical  Education  23-24M — A  Service  Course 
for  Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Fundamental  and  advanced  skills  in  team  sports  and  individual  sports 
throughout  the  year. 

Required   of  all  sophomores. 

Physical  Education  39-40M — A  Service  Course 
for  Juniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  juniors. 

Physical  Education  43-44M — A  Service  Course 
for  Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  seniors. 

Physical  Education  15M — Personal  Hygiene. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hovirs  first  semester. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  the 
body,  and  instill  into  the  student  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  human 
body  that  will  result  in  a  more  wholesome  life  for  the  individual.  This 
course  is  set  up  to  give  the  student  majoring  in  physical  education  a 
basic  knowledge  of  health  and  hygiene. 

Physical  Education  16M — Community  Hygiene. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  contains  material  on  health  as  related  to  the  whole 
community,  such  as,  sanitation  of  the  water  supply,  occupational  and 
environment  health  hazards,  health  agencies  and  their  work.  This  course 
is  another  basic  health  education  course  for  the  major  in  Health  and 
Physical   Education.   A   standard  Red   Cross   course   is   included. 

Physical  Education  25M — Principles  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  contains  the  need  and  purpose  of  health  education,  the 
healthful  school,  aspects  of  school  health  service,  school  and  community 
co-operation  for  health,  the  curriculum  in  health  education  and  founda- 
tions of  method  in  health.  The  student  is  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  background  of  physical  education  showing  the  way  in  which  physical 
education  is  organized  on  various  other  fields  of  study, 
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Physical  Education  37M — Methods,  Materials  and 
Practice  in  Soccer,  Speedball,  Swimming, 
Volly  Ball,  and  Badminton. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,   beginning   their  sophomore   year. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  38M — Skills,  Teclinics  and 
Methods  in  Coaching  Baseball. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,   beginning  their  sophomore   year. 

Physical  Education  35M — Individual  and  Corrective 
Physical  Education. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours   of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:   four  hours  first  semester. 

In  this  course,  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  various  methods  of 
treating  athletic  injuries  as  well  as  several  programs  of  corrective  exercises 
for  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  majoring  in  Physical 
Education. 

Physical  Education  36M — Evaluation  and  Measiwe- 
ments  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  contains  numerous  tests  that  measure  various  phrases  of 
a  health  and  physical  education  program.  The  course  will  disclose  tests 
of  strength,  cardiovascular  conditions,  nutritional  appraisal,  sports' 
ability,  motor  ability,  posture  appraisal,  sports'  knowledge,  and  other 
areas. 

Offered  1956-1957,  and  alternate  years. 
Open    only    to    Juniors   and   Seniors   majoring    in    Physical 
Education. 

Physical  Education  47M — Anatomy  (Human). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and 
the  various  organs  of  the  human  body  according  to  structure. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
Open   only    to   Juniors   and   Seniors   majoring    in    Physical 
Education. 
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Physical  Education  48M — Physiology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body  from  a 
functional  standpoint. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
Open   only    to   Juniors   and   Seniors   majoring    in   Physical 
Education. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  WOMEN 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   FORTENBERRY 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  of  physical  education 
for  women  to  provide  activity  for  all  women  students,  to  offer 
instruction  in  activities  suitable  for  use  in  leisiure  time,  to 
select  activity  through  which  may  be  developed  improvement 
in  neuro-muscular  co-ordination,  to  encourage  activity  which 
provides  for  maximum  organic  efficiency,  and  to  promote 
atttiudes  of  individual  and  group  co-operation. 

The  student  is  given  a  medical  examination  each  year  and 
activities  are  adjusted  to  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  results 
of  this  examination. 

All  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  tennis 
shoes  and  two  regulation  gym  suits.  These  may  be  purchased  in 
the  fall  at  Guilford  College. 

Extra-curricular  activities  in  this  field  are  initiated,  planned 
and  executed  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Woman's  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation in  co-operation  with  this  department. 

Physical  Education  11-12W— A  Service  Course 
for  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   one  hour  each   semester. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  varied  program  of  activity  including 
individual  sports,  team  sports,  rhythms,  stunts,  gymnastics,  and  self- 
testing  activities. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  21-22W — A  Service  Course 
for  Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Freshman 
Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional  instruction 
and  participation. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 
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Physical  Education  31-32W — A  Service  Course 
for  Juniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  seinester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Freshman 
Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional  instruction 
and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of  any  one  activity  may 
be  presented  for  credit. 

Required  of  all  juniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  41-42W — A  Service  Course 
for  Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  an  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional 
instruction  and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of  any  one 
activity  may  be  presented  for  credit. 

Required  of  all  seniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  19-20W — Individual  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course,  for  students  so  advised  by  the  college  physician,  is  taken 
in  place  of  regular  physical  education  classwork.  Activity  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  individual  need. 

Required  of  all  students  advised  by  the  college  physician  to 
substitute  limited  activity  for  regular  physical  education. 

Physical  Education  13W — Personal  Hygiene. 

One  hour  each  week.  Credit:   one  hour  first  semester. 

A  course  designed  to  place  before  the  student  functional  information 
on  health  which  will  enable  her  to  determine  well-balanced  standards  of 
living  with  concern  for  herself,  the  immediate  group  in  which  she  lives, 
and  her  community. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  36W — ^Leadership  in 
Recreation. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Attitudes  and  skills  for  leadership;  procedures  and  practice  in  conduct- 
ing group  recreation;  survey  of  materials  available.  An  elective  course 
open  to  all  students  who  have  interest  in  developing  skills  for  recreational 
leadership. 

Offered  1955-1956,  and  alternate  years. 
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Physical  Education  45W — Practices  and  Procedures 
for  Health  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Tvs^o  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  concepts  of  health;  qualifications  of  health  education 
leaders;  age  level  characteristics;  scope  of  health  education;  school 
environment;  health  service  in  the  school;  related  health  agencies;  health 
instruction;  testing  outcomes  in  health  education.  Required  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  certification  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher. 

Offered  1954-1955,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  46W — Practices  and  Procedures 
for  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  physical  education  in  the  elementary 
school;  introduction  to  and  practice  of  teaching  techniques;  practice 
in  administering  the  state  course  of  study  for  physical  education  in 
elementary  schools;  activities  suitable  to  minimum  space  and  equipment. 
Required  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  certification 
as  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

Offered  1954-1955.  and  alternate  years. 


PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    PURDOM 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  designed  so  as  to  present  to  the 
student  an  important  division  of  knowledge  and  an  opportunity 
to   participate   actively   in    experimental    investigations. 

The  Department  has  arranged  the  courses  so  that  a  student 
may  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  fields  of  applied  engineering 
physics;  for  further  study  at  a  graduate  level;  and  for  speciali- 
zation in  the  field  of  science  teaching. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  strongly  urged  as  a  related 
subject,  as  the  methods  of  the  calculus  are  used  in  all  of  the 
advanced  courses.  It  is  recommended  that  students  who  intend 
to  major  in  Physics  take  Chemistry  11-12  in  their  freshman 
year  and  Chemistry  21-22  and  31  during  their  college  course. 

Physics  11-12 — General  Physics. 

Three  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each   week. 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  presents  the  basis  phenomena  of  physics  for  students  of 
chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  engineering  science.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  quantitative  concepts  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  mechanics, 
heat,  electricity  and  light,  and  laboratory  exercises  are  provided  to 
measure  many  of  these. 
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Prerequisite:   Mathematics  14  or  15. 

Physics  11-12  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  courses  in 
the  Physics  Department. 

Physics  21 — Physical  Optics. 

Lectures   and  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  theoretical  and  laboratory  study  of  the  optical  phenomena  associated 
with  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves;  velocity,  refraction, 
reHectionj  diffraction  and  its  associated  gratings,  interference  and  polar- 
ization. Elementary  studies  in  the  field  of  spectroscopy. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  22 — Mechanics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Analytical  mechanics,  treating  the  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Various  problems  in  the  use  of  calculus  and 
vector  methods  in  mechanical  systems. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  31-32 — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 
Credit:    three  hours   each  semester. 

Lectures  and  experiments  concerning  precisions  electrical  measure- 
ments, potential,  capacitance,  thermoelectricty,  magnetic  fields,  induc- 
tance, and  alternating  current  circuits.  Elementary  electronics,  such 
as  study  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and  a  number  of  circuits 
employing  them. 

Offered  1958-1959,   and  alternate  years. 

Physics  41-42 — ^Atomic  Physics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  the  structvure  of  matter  and 
the  nature  of  radiant  energy  based  upon  experimental  investigations  in 
the  fields  of  discharge  through  gases,  radioactivity,  photoelectricity. 
X-ray,   thermionic   emission,  particle   accelerators  and   nucleonics. 

Physics  49 — Physics  Seminar. 

Credit  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  study 
completed. 
Intended  only  for  those  students  majoring  in  Physics. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR   MILNER   AND 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR     COMER 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  to  guide  the 
student  into  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  human  behavior,  to  help  the  student  apply  the 
knowledge  of  these  laws  of  behavior  in  solving  problems  of 
personal  adjustment  to  the  environment  in  which  he  lives, 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  leaders  who  have 
psychological  training,  and  to  interpret  education  in  terms  of 
integrated  personalities. 

Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
(See    cultural-resource    courses.) 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  psychology  courses. 

Psychology  22 — Child   Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  developiuent  of  the  child  in  a  modem 
democratic  culture.  It  will  show  the  constant  interplay  between  matura- 
tion and  acculturation  as  they  affect  the  growing  child.  The  mental 
growth  characteristics  of  the  child's  first  fourteen  years  are  carefully 
analyzed.  Age  norms  are  established  for  orientation  and  interpretive 
purposes.  The  main  emphasis,  however,  is  upon  the  guidance  of  each 
individual   child  so   that  he  may  become   a  well  integrated   personality. 

Psychology  23 — General  Experimental  Psychology. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week  during 
the  year.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  applying  experimental  method  to  psychological 
problems.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  thinking  and  of 
considerations  basic  to  psychological  measurement,  experimental  design, 
and  analysis  of  data.  Training  in  the  design,  execution,  and  interpretation 
of  experiments.  Such  topics  as  psychophysics,  perception,  motivation, 
frustration,  conflict,  transfer,   learning,   and  memory  are   included. 

Psychology  31 — Personnel  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  psychological  principles  to  voca- 
tional guidance,  vocational  selection,  and  personnel  work.  Special  training 
w^ill  be  given  in  the  techniques  of  individual  analysis — the  interview, 
methods  of  formulating  case  histories,  testing  (group  and  individual, 
instrumental  and  paper  and  pencil,  aptitude  and  achievement) — and 
in  job   and  occupational  analysis   and   classification. 


Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 
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Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more 
important  findings  of  experimental  psychology,  particularly  as  related 
to  the  learning  process.  Original  tendencies,  impulses,  mental  charac- 
teristics, laws  of  learning,  transference  of  training,  individual  differences, 
exceptional  children,  such  psychological  problems  as  concern  the  teacher 
will   receive    attention. 

Prerequisite :  Psychology  22. 

Psychology  41 — Psychology  of  Personality. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  factors  underlying  the  development  and  integration 
of  personality.  The  course  emphasizes  the  importance  of  motivation, 
learning,  and  re-education. 

Ojfered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  42 — Abnormal  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  study  of  the  abnormalities  of  human  behavior  and  of  the   causes 
and  conditions  of  their  development.   Special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  principles   of  prevention  of   maladjustment. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  43 — Psychological  Testing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  the  administration,  the  interpretation, 
and  the  application  of  individual  tests.  Students  are  given  enough 
practice  in   testing   individuals    to   gain   proficiency. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  45 — Cun-ent  Psychologies:   Psycho- 
analytical,  Gestalt,   and  Field-Theoretical. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  psychology,  this  course 
considers  the  fundamental  principles  and  methodologies  of  (1)  psycho- 
analytical psychology  as  systemized  by  Freud,  (2)  Gestalt  psychology 
as  represented  by  Koehler,  and  (3)  field-theoretical  psychology  as  devel- 
oped by  Lewin. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years: 

Psychology  46 — Social  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  various  psychological  factors  which  operate 
to  determine  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  in  social  relation- 
ships; and  dynamics  of  leadership,  social  conflict,  social  maladjustment, 
education,  race  and  other  minority-group  relations. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
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Psychology — Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  in  psychology  is  planned  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
psychological  concepts,  to  present  studies  in  the  field,  and  to  unify  the 
work  of  the  department.  Students  will  present  special  areas  of  investiga- 
tion; some  will  give  oral  reports,  others  carefully  prepared  papers.  It 
is  hoped  to  produce  by  this  procedure  special  insight  and  understanding 
of  their  major  field. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  psychology. 


RELIGION 

PROFESSOR    CROWNFIELD, 
ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    KE^fT    AND    MOORE 

The  Department  of  ReHgion  oflFers  courses  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  Bible  study  and  reHgious  values  for  their 
own  development  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  specific  service  in  religious  education  and  in  the  ministry. 
A  few  courses  are  arranged  especially  for  those  who  expect 
to  engage  in  the  ministry  among  Friends  or  who  are  other- 
wise interested  in  the  history  and  work  of  Friends.  Special 
programs  are  available  for  young  women  planning  to  become 
church  secretaries  or  directors  of  rehgious  education. 

A  major  in  rehgion  must  include  Religion  35-36  and  at  least 
six  hours  chosen  from  Religion  11,  12,  21,  22;  six  hours  from 
Religion  37-38,  43-44;  six  hom-s  from  Religion  33-34,  47-48; 
also  Religion  26  and  31. 

Students  majoring  in  religion  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Religion  Seminar  and  to  pass  in  their  senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  covering  the  various  aspects  of 
religious  study,  including  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  rehgious 
history  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  thought 
and  practice. 

To  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  wish  to  be 
better  prepared  to  assume  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  it  is  suggested  that  they  take  a  minor  in 
Rehgion,  to  consist  of  the  following  courses:  15,  37-38,  26, 
47-48,  in  addition  to  the  required  survey  course. 

Those  who  vdsh  to  teach  religion  in  tfie  pubhc  schools 
will  meet  the  public  school  requirements  by  taking  six  hours 
of  Old  Testament,  six  hours  of  New  Testament,  and  nine 
hours  of  electives,  in  addition  to  the  education  courses  re- 
quired for  teaching. 
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Religion  11 — Old  Testament:  The  Prophets. 

Three  hoiirs  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  prophets  and  their  message  in  relation  to  their  times, 
with  a   consideration   of  their   permanent   significance. 

Religion  12 — Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  historical  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  are  considered,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the  content 
of  the  teaching. 

Religion  15 — History  and  Principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

The  impulse  which  produced  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  how  it  spread 
and  found  expression  under  various  conditions. 

Religion  21 — New  Testament:  Epistles  and 
Johannine  Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

The  epistles  of  Paul,  other  epistles,  and  the  writings  bearing  the  name 
of  John  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  environment  and  as  to  their 
permanent  significance. 

Offered    1958-1959,    and   alternate   years. 

Religion  22 — Old  Testament:  Law,  History  and 
Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This    coiu-se   is    a    study   of   the   three   important    sections    of   Biblical 
literature  usually  designated  as  Law,  History  and  Writings,  as  contrasted 
with  the  main  stream  of  prophets. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  26 — Worship. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  nature  and  function  of  worship,  both  public  and  private,  including 
the  reading  of  a  number  of  the  classics   of  devotional  literature. 

Religion  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary  religious 
concepts,  and  the   relation   of  religious  knowledge  to  other  knowledge. 

At  least  three  hours  work  in  Religion  and  three  hours  in 
Philosophy  are  presupposed. 
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Religion  33-34 — Principles  and  Practices  in 
Christian  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  study  analyzes  the  concepts  of  education  which  are  religious  in 
character  and  specifically  Christian.  Its  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  ideas 
on  which  Christian  education  is  based  and  to  study  the  forms  and 
methods   by   which   Christian  faith  is  kindled. 

Either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion 
in  the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
(See  Survey  Courses) 

Religion  37-38 — History  of  Christianity. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  and  institutions  from  the 
beginnings  to   the  present  day. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  43-44 — History  of  Religions. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  chief  religions  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modem,  are  studied  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  their  concepts  of  the  essential  nature 
and  proper  expression  of  what  constitutes  religion. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered    1958-1959,    and   alternate   years. 

Religion  47-48 — Religion  in  the  Contemporary 
World. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  consideration  of  the  intellectual,  personal  and  social  problems 
involved  in  being  religious  today.  It  will  include  in  the  first  semester 
such  questions  as  the  existence  and  nature  of  God  and  his  relation  to 
man  and  to  the  world.  In  the  second  semester  such  topics  as  peace,  labor, 
marriage,  and  the  ecumenical  movement  will  be  discussed  in  the  light 
of  Christian  principles. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  tcithout  the  other. 
Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  religion  seminar  is  intended  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  religion.  The  work  in  the  first  semester 
each  year  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginning  students  and  deals 
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with  the  lives  of  religious  leaders  past  and  present.  The  second  semester 
is  planned  for  upperclassmen  and  deals  with  important  trends  in  current 
religious  thought. 

Religion  majors  are  required  to  participate  twice  in  the  first 
semester  program  and  twice  in  the  second. 


SECRETARIAL  COURSES 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    MOORE 

This  group  of  courses  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
groups  of  students :  ( 1 )  students  who  plan  to  do  office  work 
before  completing  a  college  course;  (2)  students  who  desire 
practical  training  for  office  work  along  with  their  college  course. 

Business  11-12 — Typewriting  (Elementary). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   tsvo  hours  each  semester. 

The  full  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be 
allowed. 

Business  13-14 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg 
Functional  Method). 

Five  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 

The  full  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be 
allowed. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12  or  equivalent  should  precede 
or  be  taken  concurrently. 

Business  15-16 — Advanced  Typing  (Production 
Work). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Business  11-12  or  equivalent. 

Business  18 — Secretarial  Accounting. 

Four  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  sen>ester. 

Business  21-22 — Advanced  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting — Transcription. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Development  of  transciption  skill  with  emphasis  on  mailable  transcripts. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12  and  13-14. 

The  secretarial  courses  will  he  integrated  with,  and  supple- 
mented by,  courses  given  at  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guil- 
ford College. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSORS    DINKEL   AND    MILNER 

VISITING  PROFESSOR  LOVEJOY 
ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    STAFFORD 

Students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in  law,  religion, 
politics,  social  research,  professional  social  work,  etc.,  are 
especially  invited  to  major  in  this  field.  Those  who  do  not 
plan  graduate  work  but  are  interested  in  increasing  their  under- 
standing of  human  relations,  social  organization  and  problems 
are  also  welcomed.  Persons  contemplating  reUef  or  rehabilita- 
tion work  should  find  an  undergraduate  major  in  this  field 
helpful. 

Considerable  flexibihty  in  working  out  programs  to  meet 
individual  needs  is  possible.  Each  student  plans  his  total 
program  in  personal  conferences  with  his  advisers. 

Courses — unless  otherwise  indicated — are  open  to  nonmajors. 
The  department  is  anxious  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to 
students  majoring  in  related  fields  and  any  students  who  may 
elect  these  courses  to  broaden  their  cultural  horizon. 

The  Sociology  Department  aims  to  help  students  explore 
the  best  materials  available  at  present  on  social  interaction, 
group  relationships,  and  cultural  dynamics.  The  importance  of 
recently  developed  rehable  techniques  of  research  and  analysis 
is  recognized  and  emphasized,  but  there  is  also  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  present  limitations  of  knowledge  in  the  social 
studies. 

The  department  feels  that  a  frank  admission  that  its  teaching 
staff  is  striving  to  further  the  use  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  service  of  humanitarian  and  Christian  values  and  those  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  does  not  conflict  with  efforts  to  be 
objective  and  "scientific." 

Sociology  20 — ^The  Social  Sciences — Introductory. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  development  of  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  western  institutions,  problems 
of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment,  and  social  responsibility. 
It  includes  units  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
on  efforts   at  relief   and  rehabilitation — national   and   international. 

Sociology  21 — Principles  of  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  processes  of 
society,  to  give  him  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  groups,  community, 
culture,  personality,  types  of  social  organization,  processes  of  social 
interaction,  phases  of  social  control,  and  social  change. 
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Sociology  22 — Social  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This  course  embodies  a  study  of  some  of  the  major  social  problems  ot 
contemporary  society:  family  disorganization,  transiency,  the  social 
problems  of  industry,  housing,  special  rural  and  urban  problems,  poverty, 
personal  disorganization,  racial  and  ethnic  conflict,  and  international 
disorganization. 

Sociology  23 — Rural  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  rural  sociology  in  contemporary  America,  emphasizing  case 
studies  of  rural  communities  where  creative  community  organization — 
especially  under  the  leadership  of  religious  groups — is  at  work. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  24 — Marriage  and  the  Family. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  practical  problems  of  marriage,  parenthood,  and  the  family 
in  our  contemporary  society. 

Sociology  27— Urban  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  study   of  human  ecology   in  metropolitan 
districts  and  larger  cities. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  31 — Anthropology  (Paleontology, 
Archaeology,  and  Prehistory). 

Three  hoiu-s  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  social  origins  and  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  of  important 
human  institutions,   invention,  diffusion  of  culture  traits,  etc. 

Offered   1956-1957,    and   alternate   years. 

Sociology  32 — Cultural  Anthropology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  comparative  study  of  cultures  with  emphasis  on  socialization  and 
personality  formation  and  social  organization  at  various  levels — especially 
modem  primitive.  Social  institutions  are  compared,  with  effort  at  under- 
standing, critical  evaluation,  and  appreciation  of  other  ethnic  groups, 
their  cultures,  and  their  problems.  Study  is  made  of  the  application  of 
anthropological  methods   to   subdivisions   of  modem   western   society. 

Offered   1956-1957,    and.   alternate   years. 

Sociology  33 — Southern  Regions. 

Three  hoius  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  investigation  of  the  southern  regional  culture  and  its  relation  to 
the  culture  of  the  United  States.  A  study  is  made   of  the  physical  and 
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human  resources  in  these  regions  and  of  developments  pointing  toward 
a  greater  realization  of  inherent  capacities  of  the  southern  regions. 
Changing  rural-urban  patterns  will  be  considered. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  34 — Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
A  study  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  delinquency  and  crime;  an  analysis 
of  the  theory  and  methods  of  treatment. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  35 — Forms  of  Social  and  Relief  Work 
(History  and  Analysis). 

Three  hoiu-s  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  is  a  non-professional  course,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
interest  some  students  in  social  or  relief  work  as  a  profession.  A  develop- 
mental history  and  description  of  public  and  private  social  service 
agencies,  of  case  work,  group  work,  community  organization,  emergency 
and  disaster  relief. 

Offered   1956-1957,    and   alternate   years. 

Sociology  36 — Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.   Credit:   three  hours  second  semester. 
A  review  of  attempts  to  study  racial  and  ethnic  differences,   attitudes, 
and  relations.   A  study  of  the  present  status  of  racial   and  ethnic  groups 
in  the  Americas. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  39 — Introduction  to  Social  Research 
Methods. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  first  semester. 

A  historical  study  of  social  surveys  and  of  modem  survey  methods; 
the  general  use  of  methods  of  scientific  social  research — the  schedule, 
questionnaire,  case  study  method,  ecological  techniques,  culture  group 
and  community  studies,  study  of  social  institutions,  elementary  scaling, 
graphs,  and  statistical  techniques. 

Offered  1957-1958,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  41-42 — Research  or  Field  Work  in 
Sociology. 

Credit  to  be  determined. 

A  problem  in  social  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor 
or  properly  super\'ised  and  reported  experiences  in  human  relations: 
tension  reduction  efforts,  small  group  or  community  organization  projects, 
institutional  service  or  work  camp  experiences. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  39  and/ or  special  permission. 
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Sociology  43 — ^Educational  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  function  and  operation  of  various  institutions  and  agencies  of 
intergroup  relationship  operating  within  a  community.  The  role  of  the 
school  will  be  stressed.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
methods  and  materials  of  intergroup  education  as  techniques  for  building 
"bridges  of  understanding"  between  differing   groups   of  people. 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  sociology  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Offered  1956-1957. 

Sociology  44 — Educational  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  continuation  of  Sociology  43,  with  major  emphasis  given  to  action 
techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  sociology  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Offered  1956-1957. 

Sociology  46 — Sociology  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Studies  of  the  interaction  of  religious  experience  with  sociocultural 
and  institutional  phenomena.  Developments  within  the  framework  of 
Western  Christian  civilization  are  emphasized,  but  some  attention  is 
given  to  the  larger  non-Christian  institutions  and  traditions  and  to 
primitive  or  preliterate  religions. 

Offered  1956-1957,   and   alternate   years. 

Sociology  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:   one  hour  each  semester. 

An  effort  to  supplement  formal  courses  viath  current  material  from 
sociological  and  social  casework  journals.  Reports,  discussions,  occasional 
visiting  lecturers.  Major  topics  to  be  selected  according  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  group. 


THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Underlying  the  whole  Guilford  College  program  is  the  con- 
viction that  education  is  not  a  mere  process  of  accumulating  a 
specified  number  of  credit  hours,  often  representing  an  assort- 
ment of  unrelated  courses,  and  exchanging  them  for  a  diploma. 
Education  is  a  process  of  growth;  it  can  be  neither  streamlined 
nor  mass-produced.  Education  implies  the  "drawing-out"  of  all 
the  latent  capacities,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
intellectual,  that  lie  within  each  individual. 

This  drawing-out  of  each  individual's  capacities  by  teaching 
him  to  think  clearly  and  express  himself  adequately,  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  by  orienting  him  in  the  world  of  the  present,  constitutes 
the  goal  toward  which  Guilford  undertakes  to  direct  the  whole 
college  experience  of  the  student. 

Naturally,  the  chief  part  of  this  experience  is  formal  class- 
room instruction  organized  in  terms  of  courses,  for  the  unbroken 
pattern  of  human  knowledge  must  often  be  divided  artificially 
into  segments  for  the  purpose  of  intensive  study.  Guilford 
seeks  to  place  the  emphasis,  however,  not  upon  the  courses 
themselves  but  upon  the  larger  educational  objectives  toward 
which  the  courses  are  directed.  This  crucial  change  of  emphasis 
tends  to  break  down  the  old  distinctions  between  learning  in 
class  and  learning  outside  and  makes  it  possible  for  all  parts 
of  the  college  program  to  contribute  to  the  student's  educational 
experience.  Chapel  programs,  the  Friday  evening  lecture  series, 
^']sits  by  special  outside  speakers,  and  the  resources  of  films, 
records  and  radio  are  utilized  to  enrich  the  total  educational 
program.  Able  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  various 
forms  of  independent  study,  which  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  below.  Further  enrichment  of  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram comes  through  the  various  organized  student  activities, 
which  are  also  described  below. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  athletic  associations  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  the  athletic  interests  at  the  college 
and  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  department  of  physical 
education. 

.    The  Athletic  Association  for  Men 

All  intercollegiate  athletics  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Physical  Education  Director  for  Men  and  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Athletic  Association  for  Men. 

The  Athletic  Council  is  composed  of  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Athletics,  the  Physical  Education  Director  for  Men,  oflBcers 
of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  managers  of  the  teams. 
This  council  elects  the  managers  of  the  teams,  decides  all 
important  questions  relating  to  athletics,  and  makes  the 
financial  appropriations  for  athletic  purposes. 

The  Alumni  Committee  on  Athletics  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

Important  Regulations 

Athletic  contests  are  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  regularly 
enrolled  students  only,  and  only  such  students  are  permitted 
to  represent  the  college  in  any  athletic  contest. 

No  student  shall  participate  in  any  athletic  contest  who 
has  not  made  an  average  grade  of  "C"  in  at  least  nine  hours 
of  the  work  of  the  semester  previous  to  that  in  which  the 
contest  occurs. 

No  student  who  registers  after  October  first  shall  play  on 
any  college  team  during  the  first  semester;  nor  shall  any 
student  who  registers  after  February  10th  of  any  year  become 
a  member  of  a  team  during  the  second  semester. 

All  schedules  of  games  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Athletics  for  approval  before  final  arrangements 
are  made. 
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Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  provide  an  optional 
program  of  activities  oflFering  recreational  participation  in 
the  activities  in  which  fundamental  skill  has  been  acquired 
in  physical  education  classes. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  for  Women,  the  Women's  Athletic  Association 
conducts  extra-curricular  sports  on  an  intramural  basis  through- 
out the  year.  Tournaments  are  organized  on  an  inter-class 
basis  in  both  team  and  individual  sports.  Extramiu-al  com- 
petition is  aflForded  by  occasional  playdays  and  sports  days. 
May  Day  and  some  social  events  are  added  projects  of  this 
group.  Co-recreational  tournaments  in  tennis  and  badminton 
are  also  sponsored  by  them. 

Every  girl  in  school  is  ehgible  for  membership  in  the 
Association.  Awards  are  made  on  a  plan  whereby  the  standards 
for  them  are  attainable  by  any  student.  The  cabinet  consists 
of  the  following  elected  officers:  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  sports  managers,  equipment  manager, 
dance  manager,  May  Day  chairman,  publicity  manager,  cheer- 
leader manager,  and  social  chairman.  These  officers  are  elected 
in  the  annual  spring  elections  held  for  all  student  offices. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Guilford  College  Community  Choral  Society 

The  Choral  Society  is  an  organization  of  about  75  voices 
conducted  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  open  to  all  students 
and  members  of  the  coUege  community  who  may  be  interested 
in  music.  Ability  to  read  a  part  and  a  fair  quality  of  voice 
are  required  for  entrance. 

Experience  in  reading  music  and  learning  to  interpret  it 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  conductor  are  the  greatest 
values  received.  A  concert  is  given  annually. 
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The  Fine  Arts  Club 

Students  who  take  applied  musical  subjects — piano,  voice, 
violin,  and  organ — form  the  nucleus  for  this  club.  Other 
students  interested  in  public  performance  are  invited  to  join. 
The  club  holds  bi-weekly  meetings  with  programs  given  by 
the  members,  and  students  are  criticized  at  the  following 
lesson  periods.  Social  occasions  and  open-house  teas  are  held 
at  seasonal  times.  Faculty  sponsors  meet  with  the  club  and 
help  carry  out  the  programs. 

A  Cappella  Choir 

This  choir,  which,  as  the  name  suggests,  sings  without 
accompaniment,  is  made  up  of  the  best  voices  of  the  college. 
Definite  musical  training  is  required  before  any  member  is 
permitted  to  sing  in  concert  with  the  choir.  In  order  to  receive 
this  training,  inexperienced  members  are  advised  to  take  an 
introductory  course  in  music.  The  choir  made  its  initial 
appearance  at  Commencement,  1929.  This  was  the  first 
appearance  of  an  organization  of  this  kind  in  any  southern 
institution. 

In  the  many  appearances  which  the  choir  has  made  there 
have  been  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  quality  of  tone,  the 
harmony,  and  more  especially  on  the  sense  of  aesthetic  values 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  which  its  members  have  been  trained 
to  experience  and  to  communicate  to  others.  It  offers  unusual 
opportunities  for  excellent  training  in  the  finest  type  of  music, 
the  sacred  song,  and  also  provides  a  splendid  fellowship  and 
an  opportunity  to  carry  a  real  message  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

THE  HONOR  BOARD 

The  Honor  Board,  composed  of  student  representatives 
chosen  by  the  student  governments  and  its  two  faculty  advisers, 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  honor  system  as  it 
applies  to  academic  work. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  COUNCIL 

The  Dramatic  Council  is  an  executive  board  composed 
of  faculty  and  student  members  who  are  interested  in  play 
production.  It  is  organized  to  take  charge  of  the  presentation 
of  plays  given  annually  by  the  students  of  the  college. 
It  has  property  rooms  in  Memorial  Hall  in  which  are  stored 
the  permanent  equipment  of  the  council.  Points  are  awarded 
for  satisfactor>'  acting  or  assistance  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
presentation  of  a  play,  and  students  become  candidates  for 
election  to  membership  by  acquiring  eight  points. 

SCHOLARSHIP  SOCIETY 

The  Guilford  Scholarship  Society  was  organized  in  1937 
(the  centennial  year  of  the  College),  and  is  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  recognizing  high  academic 
achievement.  A  student  is  elected  to  membership  after  his 
fifth  semester  provided  he  has  established  a  quality  average 
of  2.50. 

THE  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Guilfordian,  newspaper,  published  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  weeks,  and  The  Quaker,  the  student  yearbook,  are 
edited  and  published  by  student  stafiFs  under  the  direction  and 
sponsorship  of  faculty  members  designated  by  the  administra- 
tion. There  is  a  separate  staflF  for  each  publication.  The  various 
editors  and  managers  of  the  two  organizations  are  selected 
annually  in  the  student  elections  by  vote  of  the  student  body, 
but  participation  in  some  capacity  is  open  to  all  students 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  publications. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Men's  Student  Government  and  the  Women's  Student 
Government  co-operate  with  the  administration  in  all  matters 
connected  with  student  life  both  social  and  academic.  The 
students  elect  their  own  representatives  to  the  governing 
councils  of  these  Associations. 
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THE  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
of  Guilford  College  were  organized  in  1889.  In  more  recent 
years  the  two  have  been  combined  into  one  organization 
called  the  Student  Christian  Association,  which  is  an  accredited 
member  of  the  National  Student  Christian  Associations.  During 
recent  years  Guilford  students  have  served  as  president  and 
chairman  respectively  of  the  Nortli  Carolina  Student  Christian 
Association  and  the  Southern  Region  student  Y.M.C.A.  Continu- 
ing in  tlie  tradition  of  the  earlier  organizations,  the  Student 
Christian  Association,  with  its  faculty  advisers,  plans  many  of 
the  religious  and  social  activities  of  the  campus.  The  Student 
Christian  Association  names  a  student  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Convocations  and  participates  in  planning  chapel 
programs. 

Committees  are  appointed  by  tlie  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  meet  and  welcome  new  students  on  their  arrival  at 
Guilford  College  and  to  give  them  every  possible  assistance 
in  their  orientation.  The  purpose  of  the  Student  Christian 
Association  is  to  permeate  witli  Christian  influence  every 
phase  of  college  activity. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  BOARD 

The  Student  Affairs  Board,  made  up  of  one  representative 
from  each  student  organization  on  the  campus  and  a  committee 
from  the  faculty,  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  student 
activities  of  the  college. 

Limitation  of  Activities 

In  order  to  set  a  standard  for  the  participation  of  students 
in  various  campus  activities,  each  activity  is  given  a  point 
rating.  These  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 
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Athletic  Council— Men's 

Points 

President   1 

Secretary    1 

Athletic  Council— Women's 

President    2 

Vice-President      2 

Secretary-Treasurer      2 

Member      1 

Athletic  Teams— Men's 

Cross   Country,   Tennis,   Track, 

Golf 

Manager    2 

Varsity  squad    2 

Baseball,  Basketball,  Football 

Manager     3 

Assistant   Manager    2 

Varsity  squad   3 

Junior  varsity  squad 1 

Athletic   Teams— Women's 

Varsity  squad    1 

Second  team    1 

Cheerleaders 

Head  cheerleader    1 

Member     1 

Band 

President    2 

Member   except   President    1 

Choir 

President    2 

Business  Manager 2 

Librarian 1 

Member,     if     not     registered    for 
credit     3 

Classes 

President  of  any  class    2 

Chairman  of  Program 

Committee     2 

Chairman  of  Social 

Committee     2 

College  Marshal 
Member     1 

Dramatics 

Actor      2 

President  of  Dramatic  Council   .  .  2 

Stage   Manager    2 

Member  of  Dramatic  Council    .  .  1 


Committe  on  Convocations 

Points 

Member    1 

Guilfordian 

Editor-in-chief    4 

Managing  Editor    4 

Business   Manager    4 

Associate   Editor    2 

Regular  reporters    2 

Minor  staff  members    1 

Honor  Board 

Member    1 

International  Relations  Club 

President     2 

Vice-President    1 

Secretary     1 

Treasurer     1 

Quaker 

Editor-in-chief    4 

Managing  Editor    3 

Photograph  Manager 3 

Business   Manager    2 

Advertising  Manager 2 

Minor  staff  member 1 

Representatives  to  Student 

Assembly 

Member    1 

Social  Committee 

Chairman    3 

Member  except  chairman 2 

Student  Affairs  Board 

President     3 

Secretary     2 

Member  except  President 

or  Secretary    1 

Student  Christian  Association 

President     3 

Cabinet  member  except 

President     1 

Student  Council— Men's 

President     3 

Member  except  President 1 

Student  Council— Women's 

President     4 

House    President     3 

Secretary     2 

Member  except  President,  House 

President,  or  Secretary    1 
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The  number  of  acti\ity  points  which  a  student  may  carry  is  governed 
by  his  quality  average  for  the  preceding  semester  and  determined  by  the 
following  schedule: 

Quality  Average 

of  Sttident  Points  Allowed 

3.00  13 

2.75  12 

2.50  11 

2.25  ' 10 

2.00  9 

1.75  8 

1.50  7 

1.25 8 

1.00  5 

A  student  passing  nine  hours  work  with  an  average  of  "C",  yet  not 
having  a  quah'ty  average  of   1.00,  may  carry  three  points   only. 

No  student  may  hold  more  than  one  four-point  office. 

A  student  participating  in  major  student  activities  must  be 
registered  for  thirteen  hours,  must  have  his  matriculation  card 
signed  by  the  proper  official  in  the  Treasurer's  office  and  must 
have  on  file  at  the  college  a  transcript  of  his  record  from  the 
last  school  he  attended.  In  addition,  a  student  who  has  been 
previously  enrolled  in  college  must  have  an  average  grade  of 
"C"  in  at  least  nine  hours  of  college  work  during  the  preceding 
semester.  If  the  student  has  been  out  of  college  for  a  time,  the 
rule  applies  to  the  last  semester  he  was  in  college.  In  case  a 
student  attends  summer  school  as  well  as  the  regular  session, 
his  eligibility  is  determined  by  his  combined  average  for  the 
preceding  semester  and  summer  school.  Such  a  student  must 
have  passed  with  an  average  grade  of  "C"  three-fifths  of  the 
hours  for  which  he  was  registered  during  the  preceding  semes- 
ter and  summer  school. 

A  student  who  enrolls  after  October  1st  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  major  student  activities  during  the 
first  semester.  A  student  who  enrolls  after  February  10th  will 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  major  student  activities 
during  the  second  semester. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  on  a  semester  basis  except 
for  the  student  who  has  been  given  the  grade  Inc.  Such  a 
student    will    be    readmitted    to    student    activities    when   the 
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instructor  who  gave  the  grade  Inc.  reports  that  the  work  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  provided  he  then  meets  the 
grade  requirement. 

In  connection  with  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  rules  of  the 
Nortti  Carolina  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  are  to  be 
observed  in  addition  to  the  college  regulations  governing  all 
extra-curricular  activities. 

Committees  appointed  to  make  nominations  for  officers  of 
student  organizations  should  confer  with  the  Student  AfiFairs 
Board  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  candidates  are 
eligible  to  hold  the  offices. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

GRADING  OF  STUDENTS 

A  student's  standing  is  determined  by  daily  reci- 
tations, hour  examinations,  and  final  examinations. 
Reports  aire  issued  quarterly.  At  mid-year  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  report  covers  the  work  for  the 
whole  preceding  semester.  The  grades  attained  are 
indicated  by  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  Inc.  and  F. 

A  represents  exceptional,  B  represents  superior, 
C  represents  average,  D  represents  passing  attain- 
ment, F  represents  failure;  Inc.  represents  incomplete, 
and  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  some  part  of 
the  work  has  not  yet  been  completed  on  account  of 
conditions  beyond  the  student's  control.  An  Inc.  not 
made  up  within  a  year  automatically  becomes  an  F. 

A  student  may  not  be  given  a  re-examination  in 
a  course  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

ABSENCES 

All  students,  except  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  who  are  on  the  honor  roll,  are  required  to 
attend  class  regularly.  When  a  student  has  a  total 
of  unexcused  absences  in  one  course  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  credit  hours  in  that  course,  he  v^dU 
be  notified  that  one  more  absence  will  exclude  him 
from  the  course  and  that  the  grade  F  will  then  be 
recorded.  A  student  carrying  less  than  twelve  hours 
of  academic  work  may  not  remain  at  the  college 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  President.  Students 
are  allowed  no  absences,  except  those  excused  by 
the  deans,  three  school  days  before  and  three  school 
days  after  each  vacation  period.  Students  who  are 
not  passing  nine  hours  with  the  average  grade  of  C 
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are   allowed  no    absences   except  those   excused  by 
the  deans. 

Unavoidable  absences  on  account  of  illness  will  be 
excused  by  the  deans.  Other  unavoidable  absences, 
except  those  necessary  to  represent  the  college  in 
major  student  activities,  must  be  arranged  for  with 
the  deans  in  advance. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  chapel  twice 
a  week  unless  they  have  been  excused  by  the  proper 
committee. 

When  a  student  has  two  unexcused  absences  from 
chapel,  he  will  be  notified  that  the  third  will  exclude 
him  from  college. 

When  a  student  has  three  unexcused  absences  from 
physical  education,  he  will  be  notified  that  a  fourth 
will  exclude  him  from  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION  AND  CHANGING 
CLASSIFICATION 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  either 
the  first  or  second  semester,  or  to  change  registration, 
later  than  one  week  after  the  first  day  of  classes  except 
by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Counselling. 

Classes  already  missed  because  of  late  registration 
or  change  of  registration  are  counted  as  unexcused 
absences. 

EXTRA  HOURS 

Only  students  who  have  passed  all  their  academic 
work  and  made  an  average  of  B  during  the  preceding 
semester  are  allowed  to  petition  to  carry  more  than 
eighteen  hours  of  academic  work.  Even  very  superior 
students  are  limited  to  a  program  of  twenty-one  hours. 
While  enrolled  at  Guilford  College,  students  may 
take  courses  by  correspondence  only  after  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  Dean's  Office. 
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HONORS 

Honors  shall  be  awarded  to  the  graduate  who 
during  his  college  course  has  attained  the  quality 
average  of  2.5  and  High  Honors  to  the  graduate  who 
has  attained  the  quality  average  of  2.7. 

HONOR  ROLL 

A  member  of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  or 
senior  class  who  has  a  quality  average  of  2.5  during 
the  preceding  semester,  will  be  eligible  for  the  Honor 
Roll;  however,  no  freshman  may  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  roll  until  the  end  of  the  freshman 
year.  Summer  school  averages  are  combined  with 
those  of  the  previous  semester. 

Those  on  the  honor  roll  are  not  required  to  attend 
classes  or  be  held  responsible  for  daily  preparations, 
but  are  required  to  take  announced  quizzes  and 
quarterly  and  semester  examinations. 

The  Personnel  Directory  of  Guilford  College  in- 
cludes lists  of  recipients  of  scholarships,  prizes,  and 
honors,  and  students  on  the  Honor  Roll. 

EXCLUSION  FOR  FAILURE 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  return  to  college  the 
second  year  a  Freshman  must  have  passed  15  hours 
of  work  during  the  year  with  an  average  grade  of  C. 

In  order  for  a  Sophomore  to  return  for  the  third 
year  of  college,  he  must  have  passed  24  hours  with 
an  average  of  C  for  the  entire  year. 

In  order  for  a  Junior  to  return  for  the  fourth  year 
of  college  he  must  have  passed  30  hours  with  an 
average  grade  of  C. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  is  required 
to  complete  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours,  120 
in  academic  subjects,  and  8  in  physical  education. 

For  each  semester  hour  in  which  the  student  has 
the  mark  A  he  will  receive  3  quality  points;  B,  2 
points;  C,  1  point;  D,  no  points;  F,  no  points.  In  order 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  a  student  must  have  at 
least  as  many  quality  points  as  he  has  credit  hours, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eight  hours  of  required 
work  in  phvsical  education.  The  credit  hours  on 
which  a  student  has  a  failing  grade  are  counted  in 
making  averages,  unless  the  course  has  been  repeated 
and  passed,  or  some  course  has  been  substituted  for 
it.  A  student  whose  quality  average  is  below  1.00 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  for  the  senior  year 
without  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Counselling. 

In  his  major  field  the  student  must  complete  not 
less  than  24  hours.  Courses  passed  with  a  grade  of 
less  than  C  will  not  be  credited  toward  a  major. 
The  student  must  also  receive  credit  in  the  required 
educational-tool  and  cultural-resource  courses,  and 
must  work  out  with  his  major  professor  a  course  of 
study  including  one  or  two  fields  related  to  his  major. 

The  college  course  is  planned  for  four  years  of 
study;  no  student  who  has  attended  college  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  three  years  and  two  summer  schools 
will  be  granted  a  degree.  The  student  must  do  a 
minimum  of  one  year's  study  at  Guilford  College  and 
must  be  in  residence  the  last  semester  of  his  academic 
work. 

In  order  for  a  student  to  receive  his  degree  he 
must  submit  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  a  written 
application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
not  later  than  one  semester  prior  to  the  expected  time 
of  receiving  the  degree. 
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Application  should  be  made  in  January  for  the 
degree  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semes- 
ter, and  in  May  for  the  degree  to  be  conferred  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term.  In  making  application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  a  student  must 
report  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Sophomore 
Speech,  the  Junior  Speech,  the  comprehensive  exam- 
ination in  English,  and  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  a  foreign  language  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
application.  A  student  must  also  have  completed  all 
core  curriculum  courses  below  the  Junior  level  and 
the  quality  average  of  the  student's  academic  work 
as  of  the  date  of  application  must  be  at  least  1.00. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  in  June  must  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  College  Treasurer  on  or  before  May 
1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect  to  graduate. 
Applicants  for  the  degree  in  August  must  have  their 
accounts  settled  by  July  17th. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

With  an  educational  program  which  includes  much 
collateral  and  independent  reading,  the  college  ob- 
viously emphasizes  its  library.  The  collection  of 
material,  intended  especially  for  a  liberal-arts  college, 
contains  over  40,000  books  and  bound  periodicals, 
besides  hundreds  of  unbound  periodicals  and  pam- 
phlets. A  Carnegie  collection  of  848  nrints  made  from 
the  best  paintings  in  the  world  and  over  125  books 
on  art  make  up  a  part  of  the  collection.  In  addition 
a  collection  of  626  records  and  a  Magnavox  record- 
plaver  have  been  secured  through  the  same  source, 
and  have  been  placed  in  the  large  music  and  art  room 
on  the  second  floor.  These  two  collections  greatly 
enrich  and  extend  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  academic 
resources  of  the  library. 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  library,  the  authorities  have  imposed  very  few 
rules.  Readers  have  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and 
the  librarians  and  attendants  are  eaffer  to  assist 
students  in  finding  material.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  building,  however,  thoughtful 
consideration  of  others  is  requested  so  that  all  who 
come  may  have  a  quiet  place  to  stvidy. 

The  reading  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted.  All 
books  of  fiction  and  reference  are  shelved  in  the 
main  room,  and  are  immediately  available  to  the 
reader.  The  smaller  reading  room  contains  current 
issues  of  many  magazines  and  journals  and  the  more 
recent  bound  volumes  of  the  leading  periodicals.  The 
fire-proof  stack  room  is  equipped  with  steel  shelving 
and  has  twenty-one  individual  study  desks.  Seminar 
rooms  and  small  study  rooms  also  are  available  for 
students  and  groups  engaged  in  special  projects.  A 
large  number  of  books  and  manuscripts  bearing  on 
North  Carolina  history,  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
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Friends  and  of  Guilford  College  are  contained  in  the 
Quaker  Collection  Room  and  the  adjoining  vault.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  records,  probably  the  largest 
collection  of  Quaker  material  in  the  South  will  be 
augmented  by  friends  who  have  documents  of  histori- 
cal interest  in  their  possession  and  who  would  Hke  to 
deposit  them  where  they  will  be  well  cared  for  and 
available  for  study. 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  COURSES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  emphasize  individual 
development  in  a  number  of  ways,  among  which  the 
following  are  especially  important.  Each  student  is 
required  in  his  sophomore  year  and  again  in  his  junior 
year  to  make  a  special  public  talk  which  is  designed 
to  give  him  practice  in  the  comprehension,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  more  or  less  complicated 
material.  In  the  senior  year  each  student  presents  a 
thesis  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has  made  some 
original  investigation. 

In  a  number  of  courses  in  the  college  curriculum 
detailed  syllabi  have  been  prepared  which  give  ad- 
vanced, capable  students  the  opportunity  to  study 
independently  and  receive  credit  for  work  done  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  a  comprehensive  written 
and  an  oral  examination  covering  the  material. 

Seniors  who  have  achieved  a  high  record  during 
their  first  three  years  of  work  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  carry  on  an  independent  course  of 
readings  and  study  looking  toward  special  honors  in 
their  major  department,  or  they  may  undertake  an 
independent  investigation  in  their  field  of  major  con- 
centration, the  results  of  which  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  required  senior  thesis,  and  for  which  they 
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may  be  awarded  as  much  as  six  hours  credit.  For 
details  of  the  regulations  covering  such  projects  the 
student  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  he  is  majoring. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

The  summer  session  at  Guilford  College  is  planned 
around  certain  definite  objectives:  (1)  to  aflFord  an 
opportunity  for  capable  students  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  less  than  four 
years;  (2)  to  allow  high  school  graduates  to  begin 
their  college  education  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and 
peaceful  surroundings  without  the  usual  busy  period 
of  the  opening  of  college  each  fall;  (3)  to  ofiFer 
students  a  program  of  study  in  keeping  with  the 
changing  conditions,  whether  local,  national,  or  inter- 
national; and  (4)  to  give  teachers  the  opportunity  of 
further  training  in  their  special  fields  of  interest. 

Summer  session  courses  are  taught  by  the  regular 
faculty  of  the  college  and  are  the  same  in  content  as 
courses  offered  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Courses  given  vary  from  summer  to  summer.  The 
college's  usual  high  standards  of  scholarship  are  main- 
tained. Students  may  earn  up  to  ten  semester  hours, 
in  the  nine  weeks  session. 

For  further  information,  write  to:  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 


ACCELERATED  PROGRAM 

By  attending  summer  sessions,  a  student  materially 
reduces  the  time  it  takes  to  finish  his  college  course 
( see  ( 1 )  above ) .  Many  people  have  completed  the 
work  in  three  calendar  years,  with  some  exceptional 
students  finishing  in  six  semesters  and  two  summers. 
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GREENSBORO  DIVISION  OF 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

Early  in  1953  Guilford  College  assumed  the  assets 
and  responsibility  of  the  operation  of  the  program 
of  the  Greensboro  Evening  College. 

The  college  credit  courses  of  the  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion are  taken  from  the  regular  curriculum  of  Guilford 
College,  are  taught  by  members  of  the  college  faculty, 
and  the  traditionally  high  academic  standards  of 
Guilford  are  maintained.  These  courses  are  therefore 
thoroughly  accredited.  Such  academic  facilities  as  the 
library  are  available  for  use  of  Greensboro  Division 
students  on  the  same  basis  as  to  students  enrolled 
in  day  classes. 

The  instructional  program  also  includes  courses  in 
standard  high  school  work,  courses  in  business  educa- 
tion and  in  industrial  management,  and  adult  educa- 
tion courses  both  of  a  technical  nature  (designed  to 
increase  the  skill  and  earning  power  of  employees  of 
Greensboro  firms),  and  also  of  a  purely  cultural 
nature. 

Students  registered  in  the  Greensboro  Division  may 
participate  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the 
College  on  the  same  basis  as  students  registered  in 
Guilford  College. 

Special  bulletins  and  further  information  may  be 
secured  from: 

Grady  E.  Love,  Director 

Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College 

519  West  Washington  Street 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

ADMISSION 

It  has  been  agreed  that  Guilford  College  should 
remain  a  small  college  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  degree 
students.  Those  who  can  live  in  their  homes,  commut- 
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ing  to  the  campus  each  day,  will  be  accepted  into 
membership  in  the  student  body  as  long  as  the  facili- 
ties of  the  College  can  provide  for  their  needs. 

The  decision  to  have  a  college  of  this  size  is  the 
result  of  the  thinking  of  many  educators  that  the  finest 
hfe  and  the  best  scholarship  are  fostered  in  a  small 
college.  The  student  who  is  given  the  privilege  of 
becoming  a  member  of  Guilford  College's  friendly 
student  body  assumes  the  obligation  of  loyalty  both 
to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  its  regulations  and 
traditions. 

The  faculty  and  student  governments  have  re- 
quested that  women  students  refrain  from  the  use 
of  tobacco  on  the  college  campus  or  in  the  com- 
munity. Men  students  are  requested  to  confine  their 
use  of  tobacco  to  their  dormitories  and  certain  other 
areas  listed  in  the  handbook.  The  possession  or  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages  is  forbidden.  Gambling  is  for- 
bidden. 

Whenever  a  student  shows,  by  maintaining  low 
standards  of  scholarship  or  standards  of  conduct  that 
are  at  variance  with  those  the  college  strives  to  main- 
tain, that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  that 
is  his,  he  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 
In  all  such  matters  the  college  exercises  final  authority. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Freshman  standing  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who 
is  believed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  to  be 
capable  of  doing  acceptable  college  work  and  who 
has  completed  satisfactorily  a  four-year  course  of  not 
less  than  15  units  in  a  secondary  school  of  approved 
standing  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  as  shown 
by  examination.  In  order  for  an  applicant  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  he  should 
submit  a  formal  application  and  have  his  high  school 
record  to  date  sent  to  the  college. 
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It  is  recommended,  though  not  required,  that  an 
applicant  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board  Examination  furnished  by 
Educational  Testing  Services,  Box  592,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  or  the  examination  furnished  by  Testing 
Services,  University  of  North  CaroHna,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

All  students  must  reapply  for  admission  on  or 
before  April  1st,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  $20.00 
deposit.  This  amount  is  refundable  upon  request  by 
July  1st. 

A  student  is  advised  to  plan  his  secondary  school 
work  so  that  he  will  be  adequately  prepared  to  enter 
the  courses  he  will  take  at  Guilford  College.  No  more 
than  three  units  in  vocational  subjects  can  be  accepted 
as  part  of  the  minimum  fifteen.  The  following  sec- 
ondary school  courses  are  suggested: 

English     3-4  units 

Mathematics    2-4  units 

Foreign  Language    2-6  units 

Social  Studies    1-4  units 

Natural  Science    1-4  units 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  approved  institutions  will  be 
admitted  to  such  standing  as  seems  fair  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials.  The  applicant  in  every  case 
must  present  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal,  a 
catalogue  of  the  school  attended,  and  an  official  state- 
ment and  description  of  the  work  done,  with  a  com- 
plete record  of  entrance  credits. 

SPECIAL  AND  IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

Persons  twenty-one  years  old  or  older,  who  are  not 
candidates  for  a  degree  and  who  may  not  have  com- 
pleted a  high  school  course,  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students.  No  special  students  will  be  permitted 
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to  register  for  less  than  twelve  academic  hours  in  any 
term  except  by  consent  of  the  president.  Such  an 
applicant  may  study  subjects  for  which  he  is  prepared. 

FEES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  keep  the  cost  of  education  as 
low  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  to  a  great  extent  through 
income  from  the  Endowment  Funds,  now  approximately 
$1,450,000,  and  donations. 

In  former  years  the  college  has  at  times  furnished  as  much 
as  62  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  student's  academic 
training. 

It  is  the  constant  purpose  of  the  administration  to  give  to 
Guilford  students  services  of  high  value  in  relation  to  the  cost 
to  them.  The  CoUege  may  find  it  necessary  to  raise  the  basic 
fees  during  a  year  to  maintain  the  existing  standards.  If  this 
becomes  necessary,  persons  responsible  for  fees  will  be  given 
prior  written  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

1957-1958 

For  tuition,  hoard,  room  rent,  registration,  library,  medical, 
gymnasium,  and  lecture  jee  for  the  academic  year  the  charge 
is  (not  including  student  activity  fees): 

For  men  in  Archdale  Hall $800.00 

For  men  in  Cox  Hall  800.00 

For  women  in  Founders  Hall    800.00 

Tuition  and  special  fees    $390.00 

Board  and  room 410.00 

For  women  in  Kathrine  Hine  Shore  HaU   825.00 

For  men  in  Enghsh  Hall    825.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee    390.00 

Board  and  room    435.00 

For  women  in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall  (estimated)    710.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee    390.00 

Board  and  room  320.00 

For  day  students 

Tuition  and  special  fee   390.00 

For  all  students 

Student  activities  fee  22.00 

Student   blanket   sickness    and 

accident  insurance   11.50 

( Waiver  basis — see  note  next  page ) 
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The  Student  Activities  Fee  is  assessed  to  cover  the  budget 
of  certain  student  organizations  in  which  every  student  may 
participate  or  from  which  he  receives  certain  benefits.  The 
budget  must  be  adopted  by  at  least  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
entire  student  body.  The  organizations  participating  in  the 
budget  are  the  Athletic  Associations  for  men  and  women,  the 
college  annual,  the  college  newspaper,  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  Student  Government  organizations,  the  Dramatic 
Council,  Social  Committee,  the  Student  Affairs  Board,  and  the 
Choir. 

Medical  Service.  The  medical  fee  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
professional  services  where  a  physician  is  called  to  attend  a 
patient  nor  the  cost  of  a  special  nurse.  The  college  does,  how- 
ever, provide  a  thorough  physical  examination  for  each  student 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse 
at  the  college,  and  medicine  for  ordinary  exigencies  or  minor 
accidents.  The  administration  furthermore  undertakes  to  main- 
tain sanitary  and  healthful  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the 
students  and  the  faculty.  Each  student  is  required  to  keep  his 
own  room  clean  and  in  order. 

All  students,  when  ill,  will  be  removed  to  the  college 
infirmary  in  Founders  Hall  upon  the  direction  of  the  nurse. 
The  charge  is  $3.00  per  day  after  the  first  five  days. 

Students'  Medical  and  Accident  Expense  Reimbursement 
Insurance.  A  plan  of  Students'  Medical  and  Accident  Expense 
Reimbursement  Insurance  is  offered  on  a  waiver  basis.  Under 
this  plan,  the  Educators  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  will  indemnify  a  student  for  doctors'  fees, 
nurses'  fees,  hospital  or  infirmary  confinement  and  other 
specified  expenses  caused  by  accidental  bodily  injury,  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  and  dental  treatments  resulting  from  injury, 
not  to  exceed  $100.  Benefits  are  effective  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  during  the  entire  school  period  including  interim  vacation 
periods. 

The  premium  of  $11.50  for  each  student  wiU  appear  as  an 
item  on  the  first  semester  charges  unless  students  or  parents 
notify  the  Business  Office  in  writing,  on  the  day  of  the  stu- 
dent's registration,  that  such  protection  is  not  wanted. 

Special  Fees 

For  less  than  full  work  (12  semester  hours),  $12.00  per 
semester  hour  plus  a  $5.00  registration  fee  each  term. 

Graduation  and  Academic  Costume  Fee    $12.50 

Late  Registration  Fee    ^ $2.00  to  10.00 

Typewriting  Rental  Fee  (per  semester)    ; 6.00 

Extra  credit  hours  (more  than  18)  per  hour 12.00 
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Materials  Charge  for  Laboratory  Course: 

Charges  for  materials  and  for  equipment  breakage  wiU 

be  made  by  the  professor  in  charge.  Excess  charges  will 

be  paid  by  the  student. 

Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry  (per  semester)    .  .    10.00 

General  Chemistry  (per  semester)    4.00 

Natural  Science  (per  semester)    3.00 

Biology    (per   semester)     5.00 

Fee  for  practice  teaching 35.00 

Fees  in  Music 

(All  fees  for  one  year — two  semesters) 

Class  lessons  in  Voice $  25.00 

Class  lessons  in  Instruments    25.00 

Private  lessons  in  voice  or  instruments: 

Two  lessons  per  week 100.00 

One  lesson  per  week   60.00 

Use  of  piano  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week 10.00 

Twelve  hours  per  week   16.00 

Use  of  organ  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week 16.00 

Use  of  orchestral  instruments 10.00 

PAYMENTS 

Payments  covering  all  expenses  are  due  as  follows: 

Upon  registration  for  first  semester    30% 

November  10    20% 

Upon  registration  for  second  semester   30% 

March  15   20% 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  Guilford  College. 

Veterans  wiU  be  required  to  present  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion their  Certificates  of  EUgibility  and  Entitlement. 

Parents  or  guardians  should  send  with  the  student  draft 
or  cash  sufiicient  to  cover  the  first  payment  and  should  see 
that  other  payn>ents  are  in  the  Business  Ofiice  on  or  before 
the  date  designated.  Statements  will  not  be  sent  out  for  these 
payments  unless  requested. 

Necessary  books  and  supplies  are  sold  at  the  College  Book- 
store. Each  student  should  be  prepared  to  procxu-e  these  on  a 
cash  basis. 

Since  some  parents  may  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  other 
school  fees  in  equal  monthly  installments  during  the  academic 
year  we  are  glad  to  offer  this  convenience  under  The  Tuition 
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Plan.  The  cost  is  4%  greater  than  when  payment  is  made  in 
cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

During  vacation  periods  no  meals  will  be  served  at  the 
college  and  aU  rooms  must  be  vacated. 

Regulations  Governing  Payments 

Refunds  and  Reductions.  Upon  withdrawal  of  a  student  from 
Guilford  College,  refunds  of  tuition  paid  are  calculated  from 
two  weeks  following  written  notification  of  the  Business  Office 
of  such  withdrawal.  Payment  covering  these  two  weeks  is  con- 
sidered liquidating  expense.  Fees  assessed  for  registration, 
student  activities,  laboratory,  and  other  than  tuition  are  not 
refundable. 

In  case  a  student  is  absent  from  the  college  on  accovmt  of 
illness  for  ten  days  or  more,  a  pro  rata  part  of  money  paid  for 
board  will  be  refunded  on  presentation  of  a  physician's  state- 
ment that  the  student  was  unable  to  return. 

Registration.  Registration  for  the  first  semester  must  be 
completed  before  the  Business  Office  closes  at  noon  on 
Saturday  following  registration  day,  and  for  the  second  semes- 
ter, before  the  Business  Office  closes  at  5:00  o'clock  on  Monday 
following  registration  day.  Before  a  student's  registration  is 
completed  his  matriculation  card  must  be  signed  in  the  Busi- 
ness  Office. 

Late  Registration.  For  registration  after  the  scheduled  date 
an  extra  fee  of  $2.00  is  required  for  the  first  day  and  $1.00 
for  each  additional  day  until  a  maximum  of  $10.00  is  reached. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

There  are  several  funds  that  have  been  set  apart  to  be 
used  for  loans  to  students.  Applications  are  made  to  the 
Student  Aid  Committee. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Some  students  at  Guilford  College  meet  part  of  their  expenses 
by  clerical  or  maintenance  or  other  work.  Those  who  must 
supplement  their  funds  in  this  way  should  write  to  the  Student 
Aid  Committee  of  the  College  for  further  information. 

ROOMS 

The  students  furnish  pillows,  linen,  all  covering  for  their 
beds,   and   towels. 

Where  a   room  has   been   equipped   to   accommodate   two 
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students,  the  charge  for  one  occupant  will  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rent. 

After  arranging  for  rooms  and  board,  students  are  not 
allowed  to  change  without  the  consent  of  their  dean  and  of 
the  business  manager. 

All  women  students  must  room  in  the  dormitories  or  live 
in  their  own  homes. 

A  special  fee  will  be  charged  for  electrical  appUances  used 
in  students'  rooms. 

Pets,  animals,  or  firearms  are  not  permitted  in  donnitories 
or  on  campus. 

MEALS 

All  resident  students  have  meals  in  one  of  the  College 
Dining  Rooms. 

MARY  HOBBS  HALL 

Mary  Hobbs  Hall  is  a  co-operative  dormitory  for  young 
women.  Each  resident  perfonns  her  allotted  part  of  the  house- 
hold duties  and  preparation  and  service  of  meals.  Women  in 
this  hall  may  do  their  own  laundry,  washing  machines  being 
available  in  the  building. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUNDS 

The  scholarships  ordinarily  open  to  students  of  Guilford 
College  are  hsted  below.  The  description  of  each  scholarship 
includes  its  name,  the  preference  (if  any)  to  be  given  apph- 
cants,  and  the  stipend.  If  the  stipend  is  variable  no  amount 
is  given.  Balances  and  incomes  of  scholarship  and  endowment 
funds  are  published  in  the  President's  annual  report. 

Alumni  Association  Achievement  Award:  Awarded  by 

the  Association  to  an  undergraduate $  50.00 

Alumni  Association  Undergraduate  Athletic  Award: 

Awarded  by  the  Association  to  the  outstanding  underclass 
athlete  each  year    $  50.00 

Conway  Scholarship  Fund 

Elwood  Cox  Scholarship  .•  Open  to  ministerial  student 

or  missionary  candidate   $  50.00 
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Mary  E.  M.  Davis  Scholarship:  Open  to  girls  graduating 

from  Guilford  High  School    $100.00 

Eula  Dixon  Scholarship:  Open  to  graduates  of  Sylvan 

(N.  C.)  High  School  $  50.00 

A.  Brown  Finch  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  men  of 
promising  leadership,    scholarship,    and  athletic 
abihty     $100.00 

Franklin  G.  Frazier  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends. 
Melvina  A.  Frazier  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Women 
Friends. 

Greensboro  Advisory  Board  Scholarships :  Open  to 

residents  of  Greensboro,  N.  C $100.00 

Preference  given  to  entering  students. 

John  B.  Griffin  Scholarship  Fund  for  Women. 

J.  R.  and  Retta  E.  Hardin  Scholarship  Funds:  Open 
to  Young  Friends. 

Haverford  College  oflFers  annually  scholarships  to  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  or  to  recent  graduates. 
AppUcation  must  be  made  direct  to  the  President 
of  Haverford  College  on  or  before  March  1st    ....  $600.00 

Roxie  Armfield  King  Fund:  Open  to  young  women 
resident  of  Guilford  County  and  North  Carolina. 

Nereus  and  Oriana  Mendenhall  Mathematics 

Scholarship    Open  to  majors  in  mathematics   $100.00 

William  F.  Overman  Scholarship :  Open  to  juniors  but 

used  in  the  senior  year   $  50.00 

Philadelphia  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends. 

Quarterly  Meeting  Scholarships:  Open  to  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  There  are  sixteen 
scholarships  under  this  fund   $100.00 

Amos  and  Martha  Ragan  Family  Memorial  Fund. 

David  Troll  Rees  Music  Scholarship:  Open  to  majors 

in   music    $100.00 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Company  Scholarship. 

William  L.  Rudd  Scholarship:  Open  to  men  students 
from  Alan>ance  and  Caswell  counties  in  North 
Carolina    $100.00 
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B.  Clyde  Shore  Journalism  Scholarship:  Open  to  stu- 
dents especially  interested  in  some  form  of  creative 
writing    $100.00 

Amos  Stuart  Fund:  Open  to  young  men  of  outstanding 
ability. 

Tripp  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends  in  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Henryanna  Hackney  White  Fund. 

J.  M.  Ward  Fund:  Open  to  Young  Friends  of  Tennes- 
see, Ohio  and  North  Carohna  who  show  promise 
of  leadership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Clara  D.  Willitts  Fund. 

Marvin  Hardin  Scholarship:  Estabhshed  by  the  class  of 
1904.  Open  to  sophomores  but  used  in  the  senior 
year    $  90.00 

Emily  S.  Howard  Scholarships:  Four  scholarships  of 
$250.00  each  awarded  annually  to  worthy  and  able 
students. 

Lucy  Stella  Schieffelin  Scholarships:  Three  or  four 
annual   awards  to   students   of  exceptional   promise. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  H.  Frazieh   Chairman 

Herbert    C.   Petty     Vice-Chairman 

David  J.  White    Secretary 

Horace  S.  Haworth    Treasvirer 

Term    Expires 

Robert  H.  Frazier,  Greensboro    1957 

Horace  S.  Haworth,  High  Point   1957 

Hugh  W.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Penna 1957 

Herbert  C.  Petty,   Archdale    1958 

Nereus   C.  English,   Thomasville 1958 

Luby  R.  Casey,  Goldsboro    1958 

Mary   M.    Petty,    Greensboro 1959 

William  A.  Wolff,   Winston-Salem    1959 

L.  Elton  Warrick,  Goldsboro    1959 

Joseph  D.   Cox,  High  Point   1960 

F.  Duval  Craven,   Greensboro    1960 

David  J.  White,  Greensboro    1960 

Edwin   P.   Brown,   Murfreesboro 1961 

A.  Wilson  Hobbs,  Chapel  Hill 1961 

Eunice  A.  Parker,  High  Point 1961 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Harvey  A.  Ljung,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   Dean  of  the  College 

David  H.  Parsons,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M Business  Manager 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Dir.,  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College 

E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.    Dean  of  Men 

Helen  Curtis  Davis,  A.B.,  M.A Dean  of  Women 

Marjorie  Williams,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.      .  Director  of  the  Student  Union 

and  Head  Resident  of  Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall 

N.    Era    Lasley,   B.S Registrar 

Katharine  C.  Ricks,  B.S.,  A.B Librarian  Emeritus 

Dorothy  Gilbert  Thorne,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Custodian  of  the  Quaker  Collection 

Charles  W.  Sembower,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A Librarian 

Charles  C.  Hendricks,  A.B.    Director  of  Admissions, 

Alumni  Activities,  and   Yearly   Meeting   Relations 

Walter  A.  Coble    Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Maud  L.   Gainey    Treasurer  Emeritus 

Elizabeth  S.   Bergman    Assistant   Treasurer 

Alma  Martin,  M.S Dietitian,   Founders  Hall 

Velta  Frisbergs    Housekeeper 

Hassie  C.  Johnson    Head  Resident,  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 

Ruth  Simpson,  R.N College  Nurse 

Margaret  E.  Crovi^nfield,  A.B Secretary  to  the  President 
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FACULTY 

Clyde  A.   Milneb,  A.B.,   A.M.,   B.D.,   Ph.D.,   LL.D. 

President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Samuel    L.   Haworth,   Ph.B.,   A.M. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 

Eva  Galbreath  Campbell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    .  .    Professor  of  Biology 

Algie  Innman  Newxin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Dr.Sc.Pol.    (Geneva) 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Philip  W.  Furnas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Professor  of  English 

E.  Garness  Purdom,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Physics 

Harvey  Albert  Ljung,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Frederic   R.   CROM'NriELD,  B.S.,   S.T.M.,   Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 

Gordon  W.   Lovejoy,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 

Robert  M.  Dinkel,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    Professor  of  Sociology 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Director  of  Greensboro  Division   of  Guilford    College 
and  Professor  of   Education 

Herbert  T.  Appenzeller,  A.B.,  M.A Director  of  Athletics 

Ernestine  Cookson  Milner,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M. 

Professor   of    Psychology 

J.   Curt  Victorius,  Dr.Pol.Econ.    (Hamburg) 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

J.     WlLMER     PaNCOAST,     B.S. 

Associate   Professor    Emeritus   of   Mathematics 

E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of  Biblical   Literature   and  Religion 

Katharine  C.  Ricks,  B.S.,  A.B Librarian  Emeritus 

Charles   N.    Ott,   A.B.,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor   of   Chemistry 

Harold  M.  Bailey,  A.B.,  M.Ed. Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Carl  C.  Baumbach,  B.M.,  M.M Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Stuart  T.  Maynard,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Director  of  Men's  Physical  Education  and  Coach 

David  B.  Stafford,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Hiram  H.  Hilty,  A.B.,  B.D Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Carroll  S.  Feagins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

J.  Floyd  Moore,  A.B.,  B.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 

Edward  E.  Terrell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   .      Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Charles  W.  Sembower,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.      Librarian 

Marjorie  Williams,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor,  Director  of  Student  Union 
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Edna  L.  Weis,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,   M.A.,  Assistant  Professor   of  English 

"Mildred  Marlette,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Edward  F.  Burrows,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Mildred  Fahhov/,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  B.S.  in  Lib.Sc Assistant  Librarian 

Alma  Martin,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Agronom  (Tartu) 

Assistant  Professor  Home  Economics  and  Dietitian 

Treva  Wilkerson  Mathis,  A.B Assistant  Librarian 

Helen  Fortenberhy,  B.S.,  M.E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Women's  Physical  Education 

Thomas  J.  Moore,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration  and 
Secretarial  Studies 

Jane   Wharton   Darnell,   B.S.M.,   M.A.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Music 

Gay  H.  Spivey,  B.E.,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

Helen  Curtis  Davis,  A.B.,   M.Ed Acting  Dean  of   Women, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ann  Fleming  Deacon,  A.B.,   M.A.,   Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 

Donald  D.  Deacon,  A.B.,  M.A.   Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Patrick  B.  Comer,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.    .  .   Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Maxine  K.  Ljung,  B.M.,  M.A Instructor  in  Music 

Ligia  D.  Hunt,  B.A.,  M.A Instructor  in  Spanish 

Mary  B.  Feagins,  A.B.,  M.A Instructor  in  German  and  French 

Robert  E.  Shoaf,  A.B Instructor  in  Men's  Physical  Education 

Jasper  G.  Seabolt,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Accounting 

*On  leave  of  absence,   1957-58 


INDEX 

Page 

Absences,  limited   84,  85 

Academic  regulations    84 

Accelerated  program   91 

Achievements  of  coUege   9 

Accident  insurance 96 

Accounting     25,  26,  70 

Accrediting   of    college    3,  7 

Administrative   olBcers    102 

Admissions     92-95 

Aims  of  college   7-9,  14,  15,  75 

Algebra    44 

Alumni  Day,  date  of  6 

Anatomy,  comparative 21 

Human    60 

Anthropology    72 

Archdale  Hall    11 

Art,  appreciation  of   18,  55 

collection     89 

Philosophy  of   56 

Teaching  of    29 

Athletic   Council    76 

Athletic    fields    12 

Athletics,  Alumni  Committee  76 

See  also  Physical  Education,  Sports 

Bacteriology    22 

Bible,  see  Religion 

Biology     21,  22 

Board  cost    95 

Bookkeeping,  see  Accounting 

Botany     21 

Buildings  of  college  10-13 

Business    Administration    24-28 

Business  Education,  see  Secretarial  Courses 

Calculus  45,  46 

Calendar   6 

Campus,  location  and  description 7,  10 

Chapel,    attendance     85 

programs   75 

Chemistry     22,  23 

Choir  78 

Choir  training 53 

Choral  Society   77 

Christian  Association    8,  80 

Commercial  courses,  see  Secretarial  Courses 

Composition,  EngUsh   16,  33 


INDEX  (Continued) 

Page 

Comprehensive  examinations 19,  88 

English    32 

history   38 

Co-operative  dormitory  for  women,  see  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 

Correspondence  courses  permitted    85 

Costs,  see  Fees 

Cotirse  of  study  outline  20 

Courses,   extra    85 

Fee  for  extra    96 

Change  of    85 

Cox  HaU 11 

Cultural   resource   courses    14,  17,  18 

Curriculum  outline 20 

Cuts,  limited 84,  85 

Day  students,  accepted \ 92 

Fees  for    95 

Dormitories     10-13,  95 

Drama,  see  courses  English  Department 

Dramatic  Coimcil 79 

Economics  and  Business  Administration   24-28 

Education    28-31 

Christian  Education  Principles 69 

Music  education    29-30 

See  also  Physical  Education 

Elementary  education    29-31 

Embryology    22 

Employment,  student    99 

Enghsh    31-35 

EnroUment,  limited 8,  92 

Entrance,  see  Admissions 

Examinations,  language  achievement    88 

Comprehensive    19,  88 

Dates  of    6 

Physical     58,  61,  96 

Expenses,  see  Fees 

Extra-cmricular  activities    80-83 

limitations    80-83 

Faculty  hst 103,  104 

Failure,   Exclusion   for    86 

Fees    95-98 

Refunds     98 

Dates  due   97 

for  seniors 88 

Reductions 98 

Fine  Arts  Clubs    78 


INDEX  (Continued) 

Page 

Firearms  forbidden   99 

Foreign  language  achievement  test    88 

See  also  specific  languages 

Founders  Days,   dates    6 

Founders  Hall    10 

French    35,  36 

Freshman  courses    20 

Friends,  Society  of,  history 68 

Early  records  of 89,  90 

Gambling  forbidden    93 

Genetics    22 

Geometry    45 

German  36 

Government     41,  42 

Grades     84 

Graduation,  date  of  6 

Requirements  for    87,  88 

Fee    96 

Greek   16,  36 

Greensboro  Division    92 

Gymnasiiun     11 

Fee  for  use 95 

Health,  services 96 

See  also  Physical  Education 

History  and  achievements  of  college  9 

History 38-42 

American   Philosophy    56 

Mathematics    46 

Music     49 

Religions    68 

Society  of   Friends    71 

HoUdays,  dates  of   6 

Home  Economics 43 

Honor  Board    78 

Honor  roll    86 

Honors  work    86 

Hours,  extra    85 

Fees  for    96 

Hygiene,  for  men    59 

For  women    62 

Illness,  absence  for   84 

Board  during  refunded    98 

Inoculations    57 

Instruments,  musical,  study  of 53 

Lesson  and  practice  fees    97 

Insurance,  accident 96 


INDEX  (Continued) 

Page 

Junior  year  courses   20 

Speeches    93 

King  HaU   11 

Laboratory  fees  96,  97 

Languages,   achievement  test    88 

See  also  specific  languages 

Latin    .  , 16,  37 

Laundry,  Mary  Hobbs  Hall    99 

Law,  Business 25 

Lecture  series 79 

Fee 95 

Library 89,  90 

Fee  for  use   95 

Liquor  forbidden    93 

Literature,    General    18,  34 

See  also  specific  languages 

Loan  funds    98 

Major  fields  of  study    18,  19 

For  requirements  in  each  field,  see  that  field 

Marks    84 

Mary  Hobbs  HaU 99 

Costs  in 95 

Mathematics    44-46 

Medical    examination     58,  61,  96 

Medical  fee    96 

Meeting  House 12 

Memorial  Hall   11 

Music     46-54 

Teaching  of    29,  30 

Fees  for  lessons  and  use  of  instruments  97 

Musical  organizations    77,  78 

Record  collection 89 

Music  Building    11 

Natural  Science   54 

Fees  for  laboratory 95 

New  students,  welcomed 80 

Newspaper,  college   79 

Nurse,  provided  96 

Nursing  preparation    19 

Organ,  study  of 52,  53 

Lesson  and  practice  fees 97 

Payments  ( see  Fees ) 97,  98 


INDEX  (Continued) 

Page 

Pets  not  allowed  in  rooms 103 

Philosophy 54-57 

of  Education 30 

of  Rehgion   56 

Physical  Education    57 

Men    58-61 

Women    61-63 

Teaching  of   31,  58-63 

Athletic  Associations 

Men's     76 

Women's  77 

Attendance  required    87 

Physical  examinations    58,  61,  96 

See  also   Sports 

Physics   63,  64 

Physiology    22,  64 

Piano,  study  of   50,  51 

Lessons  and  practice  fees    97 

Teaching  of    54 

Play  production   34 

Drama  Technique   35 

PoUtical  Science   41-42 

Practice  teaching   31 

Fee    97 

Pre-dental    course    19 

Pre-law  course   19 

Pre-medical  coiurse    19 

Standing  of  course   3,  7 

Psychology     65-67 

Public  Speaking 34 

Pubhcations,  student   79 

Purposes  of  college,  see  Aims 

Quakers,  see  Friends 

Quahty  average 82,  86 

Activities  determined  by   82,  83 

Recreation,  see  Physical  Education  and  Sports 

Registration,  dates   6 

Regulations   98 

Fees     98 

Late     85 

Fees  for    96 

Rehgion 67-70 

Philosophy  of   56 

In  hfe  of  college   8 

Rooms,   furnishings    99 

Rent     95 


INDEX  (Continued) 

Page 

Scholarship  Society    79 

Scholarships     99-101 

Science,  philosophy  of    57 

See  also  Biology,  Chemistry,  Natural  Science, 
Physics,  etc. 

Secretarial  courses   70 

Self-help,  see  Employment,  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 

Semesters,  dates  of 6 

Senior  year  courses   20 

Thesis     19,  90 

Shorthand    70 

Size  of  student  body  Umited 8,  92 

Smoking,    restrictions     93 

Social   Environment 75 

Sociology   71-74 

Sophomore  courses 20 

Speech     90 

Spanish    37,  38 

Special  students    94,  95 

Special  Training  and  Individual  Courses  90,  91 

Speeches,  sophomore  and  junior   90 

Sports  58,  60 

Ehgibihty    82 

See  also  Physical  Education 

Statistics    26 

Student  activities,  eligibiUty  for   80-83 

Fee    95 

See  also  Sports 

Student  AfFairs  Board   80 

Student  AfFairs  Building    12 

Student  Christian  Association  80 

Student   Government   Associations    79 

Summer  School    91 

Dates  of   6 

SyUabi  90 

Teaching,   practice    31 

Fee    for    97 

See  Education 
Tests,  see  Examinations 

Thesis,   senior    19,  90 

Tool  courses    14,  15-17,  32 

Transfer   students    94 

Trigonometry    45 

Trustees,  Hsted 102 

Dates  of  meetings  of    6 

Tuition  fee    95-97 

Typewriting    70 

Rental  fee  for  use  of  typewriter   96 


INDEX  (Continued) 

Page 

Vacations,  dates  of 6 

Dormitories  closed  in 98 

Vaccinations     57 

Veterans'   registration    97 

Violin,  see  Instruments 

Violincello,  see  Instruments 

Voice,  study  of   51,  52 

Fees  for  lessons   97 

Teaching  of   54 

Withdrawal  required  93 

Women,  required  to  live  on  campus 99 

Work,  for  students    99 

Yearbook  79 

Zoology    21 
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1957  SUMMER  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


PURPOSE 

The  nine-week  summer  session  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
during  the  summer,  and  for  teachers  doing  further 
work  in  their  special  fields.  Through  summer  sessions, 
it  is  possible  for  students  to  complete  the  regular  four- 
year  degree  program  in  three  years. 

Simimer  courses  are  taught  by  members  of  the 
college  teaching  faculty  and  have  the  same  content  as 


courses  taught  during  the  regular  academic  year.  The 
same  high  academic  standards  are  maintained. 

Required  freshman  courses  are  offered  for  those 
who  wish  to  begin  their  college  work  in  the  quiet, 
intimate  atmosphere  of  the  summer  session,  and  thus 
avoid  the  rush  of  the  fall  opening  of  school.  These 
freshmen  also  benefit  from  the  smaller  classes,  which 
permit  greater  individual  attention. 

CREDITS 

Credits  up  to  ten  hours  may  be  earned  during  the 
summer  session.  Guilford  College  is  fully  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  charges  are  $12.00  per  credit  hour  plus 
$5.00  registration  fee.  Board  and  room  are  provided 
for  $13.50  per  week.  Women  live  in  Founders  Hall, 
men  in  English  Hall,  new  men's  dormitory.  All  fees 
are  payable  at  registration.  Veterans  should  present 
certificate  of  eligibility  at  registration. 


THE  TEACHING  FACULTY  FOR  THE 
1958  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Philip  W.  Furnas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

English 

E.  Garness  Purdom,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Mathematics 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Education 

Ernestine  C.  Mihier,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.xM. 
Psychology 

E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Religion  and  Philosophy 

Harold  M.  Bailey,  A.B.,  M.Ed. 
Education 

Stuart  Maynard,  A.B.,  M.E. 
Physical  Education 

David  B.  Stafford,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Sociology 

Hiram  A.  Hilty,  A.B.,  B.D. 
Spanish 

Carroll  S.  Feagins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Philosophy 

J.  Floyd  Moore,  A.B.,  B.D. 
Religion 

Mildred  Marlette,  A.B.,  M.A. 
English 

Edward  F.  Burrows,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
History 

Oscar  M.  Polhemus,  A.B.,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Th.D. 
Political  Science 

Joseph  S.  Devlin,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Economics 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 


BUSINESS 

*BusiNESs  11 — Typewriting  (Elementary  I).  Two  credit 
HOURS.  M,  W,  F — 6:00-8:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion) 

"Business  12 — Typewriting  (Elementary  II).  Two 
CREDIT  HOURS.  M,  VV,  F — 8:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greens- 
boro Division ) 

"Business  13 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg  Functional 
Method  I).  Three  credit  hours.  M,  W,  F — 8:00-10:00 
p.m.  ( At  Greensboro  Division ) 

"Business  14 — Shorthand  Theory  (  Gregg  Functional 
Method  II).  Three  credit  hours.  M,  W,  F — 6:00-8:00 
p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Division) 

ECONOMICS 

"Economics  25 — Elements  of  Accounting  I.  Three  cred- 
it HOURS.  M,  W,  F — 7:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro 
Division ) 

"Economics  26 — Elements  of  Accounting  II.  Three 
CREDIT  hours.  M,  W,  F — 7:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro 
Division ) 

"Economics  35 — Business  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment. Three  credit  hours.  M,  W,  F — 6:00-8:00  p.m. 
(On  Campus) 

Economics  41 — Labor  Economics.  Three  credit  hours. 
Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

EDUCATION 

"Education  21 — The  American  Public  School.  Three 
CREDIT  hours.  M,  W,  F — 6:00-8:00  p.m.  (On  Campus) 

"Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher.  Three  credit  hours.   (To  be  scheduled) 

Education  34 — Philosophy  of  Education.  Three  credit 
hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

Education  35 — Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Educa- 
tion. Three  credit  hours.  Fourth  period,  10:45-11:35 
a.m. 

"Education  38 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School.  Three  credit  hours.  M,  W,  F — 8:00- 
10:00  p.m.   (On  Campus) 


ENGLISH 

"English  10 — Refresher  and  Training  in  Basic  English 

Composition.  No  credit.  M,  W,  F — 8:00-10:00  p.m.  (On 

Campus ) 
English  11 — English  Composition  I.  Three  credit  hours. 

Third  period,   9:45-10:40   a.m. 
English    12  —  English    Composition    II.    Three    credit 

hours.  Fourth  period,  10:00-11:35  a.m. 
"English  21 — Western  World  Literature.  Three  credit 

hours.  M,  W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m.   (On  Campus) 
English     s47  —  Understanding     Drama.     Three     credit 

hours.  Fifth  period,  11:40  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 

HISTORY 

History  21-22 — The  History  of  the  United  States.  Six 
credit  hours.  First  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

History  37-38 — A  History  of  Civilization.  Six  credit 
hours.  Third  and  fourth  periods,  9:50-11:35  a.m. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics.  Six  credit 
HOURS.  First  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

"Mathematics  15 — Trigonometry.  Three  credit  hours. 
M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m.   (On  Campus) 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World.  Three  cred- 
it HOURS.  Fifth  period,  11:40  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 

Natural  Science  12 — Human  Biology.  Three  credit 
HOURS.  Third  period,  9:45-10:40  a.m. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  12 — Logic:  The  Principles  and  Problems  of 
Rational  Belief.  Three  credit  hours.  Fourth  period, 
10:45-11:35  a.m. 

Philosophy  41-42 — Survey  Course.  Six  credit  hours.  First 
and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  Service  Course.  One  credit  hour. 
(To  be  scheduled) 


Physical  Education  25 — Principles  of  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education.  Three  credit  hours.  (To  be  scheduled) 

Physical  Education  37 — Methods,  materials  and  prac- 
tice IN  soccer,  speedball,  swimming,  volley  ball  and 
badminton.  Two  credit  hours.  (To  be  scheduled) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science  21 — Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Three  credit  hours.  Fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 
Political  Science  32 — American  Government:  National. 

Three  credit  hours.  Fifth  period,  11:40  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  21 — General  Psychology.  Three  credit 
hours.  Fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m.  (Laboratory  to  be 
arranged ) 

"Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology.  Three  credit 
hours.  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m.   (On  Campus) 

RELIGION 

Religion  33 — Principles  of  Christian  Education.  Three 
credit  hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

Religion  35 — Survey  Course  I  (  Old  Testament  ) .  Three 
credit  hours.  Fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 

Religion  36 — Survey  Course  II  (  New  Testament  ) .  Three 
credit  hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

Religion  122 — Preaching  Principles  and  Practice.  ( Of- 
fered upon  sufficient  demand) 

SOCIOLOGY 

*  Sociology     20 — The     Social      Sciences — ^Introductory. 

Three    credit    hours.    M,    W,    F — 6:00-8:00   p.m.    (On 

Campus ) 
Sociology    32 — Cultural    Anthi^opology.    Three    credit 

hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.n>. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course.  Six  credit  hours. 
First  and  Second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 


"These  courses  are  given  in  the  evening  in  co-operation  with 
the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College. 


GUILFORD'S  COOL  SUMMER  CAMPUS 


GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

THE  SOUTHS  OLDEST  COEDUCATIONAL 
COLLEGE 

Nestled  in  the  gently  rolling  Piedmont  Plateau,  the 
beautiful  Guilford  College  campus  has  a  special  charm 
in  summertime.  It's  grounds  and  buildings  are  shaded 
by  groves  of  giant  oak  and  hickory  trees,  and  cool 
shadows  defy  the  warmest  sun. 

This  pleasant  setting  provides  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere for  study  during  the  annual  Summer  School. 
The  suburban  village  of  Guilford  College,  self-suffi- 
cient  with   up-to-date   shopping   district,   is    adjacent 


to  the  campus.  The  New  Garden  Meeting  of  Friends, 
on  campus,  offers  a  place  of  worship  near  at  hand. 

Yet,  only  a  few  minutes  bus  ride  to  the  east,  along 
Friendly  Road,  lies  Greensboro,  with  churches  of 
nearly  every  denomination,  and  every  cultural  and 
shopping  advantage  of  an  urban  center. 

Guilford  College,  operated  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  (Quakers),  is  in  practice  non-sectarian,  wel- 
coming students  of  every  denomination. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  College  Library 
which  offers  many  quiet  nooks  for  study  and  research. 

A  favorite  summertime  recreation  area  is  the  cam- 
pus lake,  with  swimming,  boating,  and  picnic  facili- 
ties. Nearby  are  eight  asphalt  tennis  courts. 

Guilford  College  summer  school  students  enjoy 
a  full,  well-organized  program  of  extra-curricular 
activities.  Social  events  are  carefully  planned  by  stu- 
dent committees,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  appeal 
to  students  of  all  inclinations. 


GREENSBORO  DIVISION 

In  addition  to  the  college  credit  courses  listed  in 
this  bulletin,  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege will  offer  a  full  semester's  work  in  high  school 
credit  and  business  education  courses  during  the  nine- 
week  sun'imer  session.  For  complete  information  about 
the  Greensboro  Division,  contact:  Dr.  Grady  E.  Love, 
Director,  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College, 
519  West  Washington  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Tele- 
phone: BR  5-5395. 


For  furtlier  information  write  to: 

DR.  CLYDE  A.  MILNER 

President  of  the  College  and 
Director  of  Summer  School 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 
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RECOGNITION   AND 
ACCREDITING 

The  standing  of  a  college  in  the 
educational  world  is  important  to 
its  students,  alumni,  and  friends. 
Guilford  College  is  fuUy  accred- 
ited by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  the  National  Commision  on 
Accrediting.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges 
and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Its  work  is,  therefore,  accepted 
at  face  value  in  the  certification  of 
teachers  and  in  the  admission  of 
students  to  the  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  nation. 
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CALENDAR 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1958 

Registration  for  1958  Summer  Session,  Wednesday,  June  4. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  Jxily  11. 
Close  of  Sirninier  Session,  Simday,  August  3. 

FIRST  SEMESTER,  1958-59 

Enrollment  of  Freshman  Class,  Monday,  September  15,  1958. 

Enrollment  of  Upperclassmen,  Thursday,  September  18. 

All  Classes  Begin,  Friday,  September  19. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  October  10. 

Homecoming  Day,  Saturday,  October  18. 

Founders  Day,  Friday,  November  7. 

First  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  November  15. 

Thanksgiving  Holiday,  Thursday,  November  27. 

Christmas  Holidays,  1:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  December  18,  until 
8:30  a.m.,  Friday,  January  2,  1959. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  January  16. 

Reading  Day,  Friday,  January  16. 

Semester  Examinations,  Saturday,  January  17-Monday,  Janu- 
ary 26. 

First  Semester  Ends,  Monday,  January  26. 

SECOND  SEMESTER,  1958-59 

Second  Semester  Begins,  Tuesday,  January  27. 

Registration,  Tuesday,  January  27. 

All  Classes  Begin,  Wednesday,  January  28. 

Spring  HoUdays,   1:00  p.m.,  Saturday,   March   14,  until  8:30 

a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  24. 
Third  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  April  4. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  April  10. 
Reading  Day,  Wednesday,  May  20. 

Final  Examinations,  Thursday,  May  21-Friday,  May  29. 
Alumni  Day,  Saturday,  May  30. 
Baccalaureate  Exercises,  Sunday,  May  31.    • 
Graduation  Exercises,  Monday,  June  1. 

SUMMER  SESSION,   1959 

Registration  for  1959  Summer  Session,  Wednesday,  June  3. 
Meeting  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  July  10. 
Close  of  Summer  Session,  Sunday,  August  2. 
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GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

Guilford  College  was  chartered  in  1834  and 
founded  in  1837  as  New  Garden  Boarding  School. 
The  institution  took  its  present  name  in  1889  and  is 
the  oldest  coeducational  college  in  the  South. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  Guilford  Col- 
lege has  attempted  to  provide  a  broad,  liberal  culture 
in  homelike  surroundings  and  under  inspiring  reli- 
gious influence.  More  recently  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  interweave  the  religious  teaching  with  the 
entire  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  student 
not  only  to  build  ideals  of  action  and  relate  himself  to 
the  whole  social  organization,  but  also,  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  literary,  scientific  and  social 
achievements  of  man,  to  see  life  as  a  whole.  Although 
Guilford  College  is  not  a  professional  school,  it  pro- 
vides a  sohd  foundation  for  professional  training  and 
oflFers  work  in  education  sufficient  to  meet  the  state 
requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  provides  thorough  pre-medical,  pre- 
law, pre-dental  courses,  and  a  course  looking  to  spe- 
ciaHzation  in  home  economics. 

With  the  enrollment  of  the  college  limited  to  six 
hundred,  including  slightly  over  four  hundred  cam- 
pus students — a  number  considered  small  enough  for 
complete  mutual  acquaintance — and  with  a  faculty  of 
fifty-two,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  finest  types  of  student 
work  can  be  done.  In  a  group  of  this  size  the  indi- 
vidual is  important,  counts  for  something,  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and  finds  far 
greater  opportunity  for  participation  in  student  activi- 
ties than  he  would  in  a  larger  group. 

In  1953  Guilford  College  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  operating  the  Greensboro  Evening  College.  This 
unit  became  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege, and  its  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  At  pres- 
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ent,  the  Greensboro  Division  has  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  900  men  and  women  who  are  taking 
courses  at  times  convenient  to  their  work  schedules. 
Instruction  is  now  available  during  the  day  as  well 
as  in  the  evening,  and  courses  are  offered  in  five  broad 
areas:  the  High  School  Program,  the  Business  Educa- 
tion Program,  the  College  Program,  the  Special  Voca- 
tional Program  and  the  Cultural  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE 

Guilford  College,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  is  in  practice  nonsectarian.  Among 
its  students  are  young  people  of  many  denominations. 
Students  and  faculty  share  in  religious  instruction  and 
worship.  Members  of  the  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tion cooperate  with  meimbers  of  the  faculty  in  plan- 
ning religious  meetings  and  activities.  Students  and 
faculty  cooperate  with  the  New  Garden  Meeting  of 
Friends  on  the  campus,  although  students  are  free 
to  attend  the  churches  of  their  choice. 


SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

1.  Guilford  College  has  developed  a  progressive 
curriculum  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  great  basic  ideas  and  philosophies  of 
man.  The  educational  concept  of  the  college,  ex- 
pressed in  its  core  curriculum,  has  attracted  much 
favorable  comment  and  has  been  adopted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  a  number  of  institutions.  This  approach 
to  learning  has  passed  through  a  long  experimental 
period,  and  its  value  has  been  demonstrated. 

2.  A  cooperative  housekeeping  plan,  made  perma- 
nent in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall,  has  shown  for  more  than 
forty  years  the  validity  of  cooperative  techniques  not 
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only  as  methods  of  reducing  expenditures,  but  also  as 
valuable  agents  of  social  unification. 

3.  Guilford  bears  a  significant  relation  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  state.  The  school  was  founded 
with  teacher  training  as  an  aim,  and  a  great  number 
of  educational  leaders  have  gone  forth  from  this  insti- 
tution to  public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

4.  Guilford  College  represents  more  than  121  years 
of  continuous  educational  service,  for  New  Garden 
Boarding  School  was  one  of  the  few  schools  which 
did  not  close  during  the  period  of  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction. 

5.  Established  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  school  early  in  its  career  admitted  stu- 
dents not  belonging  to  that  denomination. 

6.  Guilford  was  a  pioneer  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, realizing  the  value  of  intercollegiate  relation- 
ships and  the  importance  of  an  athletic  program. 

7.  Above  all,  Guilford's  greatest  achievements  may 
be  read  in  the  lives  of  her  former  students  and  gradu- 
ates, and  in  the  quality  of  their  service  to  humanity. 

LOCATION 

Nestled  in  the  gently  rolling  Piedmont  Plateau  and 
shaded  by  groves  of  giant  oak  and  hickory  trees,  Guil- 
ford has  a  special  charm.  The  college  is  on  the 
Friendly  Road  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina, 
and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  limits  of  Greens- 
boro. The  entrance  to  the  college  grounds  is  a  mile 
north  of  the  Guilford  College  station  on  the  branch  of 
the  Southern  Railway  between  Greensboro  and  Win- 
ston-Saleim. 

The  college  is  thus  in  the  center  of  the  Piedmont 
region  which  lies  between  the  sand  plains  of  the 
coastal  region  on  the  east  and  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
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Great  Smoky  Mountains  on  the  west.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  provides  warm,  delightful  weather  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  little  extremely  cold  weather  during 
the  winter  months. 

Historically,  this  vicinity  has  interesting  associa- 
tions. A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  campus  on 
Friendly  Road  is  the  Dolley  Madison  Well,  marking 
the  birthplace  of  a  charming  mistress  of  the  White 
House.  Ill  the  other  direction  is  the  birthplace  of 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  and  three  miles  to  the  north  is 
the  famous  battleground  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  now 
a  national  park.  Near  the  campus,  granite  stones  mark 
the  site  of  the  old  Yearly  Meeting  House  used  as  a 
hospital  at  the  time  of  that  battle. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  college  property  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  of  catnpus,  field,  and  woodland.  The  cam- 
pus and  athletic  field  occupy  thirty  acres. 

About  the  campus  in  a  large  quadrangle  are 
grouped  the  principal  buildings,  all  of  which  are  of 
brick. 

Founders  Hall,  the  oldest  building  of  the  group, 
erected  in  1837,  now  a  dormitory  for  girls,  houses  also 
the  college  dining  room,  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women,  reception  rooms,  and  the  home  economics 
laboratory  and  classrooms. 

Archdale  Hall,  erected  in  1886,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  Quaker  Governor,  John  Archdale,  has  been 
completely  renovated  and  will  now  accommodate 
forty-six  men. 

The  Music  Building,  built  in  1891  for  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  is  now  used  by  the 
Music  Department. 

Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  1897,  by  former  students 
of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  Benjamin  N.  and 
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James  B.  Duke,  in  memory  of  their  sister,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Lyon,  contains  the  administrative  offices  and 
auditorium. 

Mary  Hobbs  Hall,  erected  in  1907,  for  girls  who 
wish  to  reduce  expenses  by  co-operative  housekeep- 
ing, affords  accommodations  for  seventy  girls. 

The  Library,  erected  in  1909  with  the  aid  of  a  dona- 
tion by  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  1950  the  stacks  were 
more  than  doubled,  the  offices  and  work  rooms  were 
enlarged,  and  a  periodical  room,  a  music  and  arts 
room,  seminar  rooms  and  study  rooms  were  added. 

King  Hall,  including  the  modern  front  v^ng  con- 
structed in  1949,  contains  eight  classrooms,  commo- 
dious laboratories  for  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  psy- 
chology, and  natural  science,  and  one  for  commercial 
subjects,  as  well  as  a  large  lecture  and  projection 
room. 

Cox  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  men,  contains  52 
large  roms. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1940,  is  a  modern  Geor- 
gian Colonial  brick  building  which  provides  ade- 
quately for  the  social,  recreational,  and  athletic  activi- 
ties of  the  college. 

The  Student  Affairs  Building,  rebult  in  1936  from 
the  old  college  power  house,  contains  a  large  social 
room  and  kitchenette  facilities  for  serving  small 
groups.  It  is  a  center  for  conferences,  discusions  and 
social  group  meetings, 

Hobbs  Athletic  Field  is  a  carefully  graded  tract  of 
three  acres,  adapted  to  football,  soccer,  baseball, 
track,  and  field  work.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  quarter- 
mile  running  track  with  a  hundred-yard  straightaway. 

Recreation  Areas.  In  addition  to  Hobbs  Field,  there 
are  six  all-weather  concrete  tennis  courts,  special 
fields  for  hockey,  softball,  volleyball,  and  other  sports, 
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and  a  College  Lake  for  boating,  fishing,  and  swim- 
ming. 

The  Meeting  House  which  now  accommodates  the 
sessions  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
and  supplies  the  college  community  a  place  for  wor- 
ship, was  erected  in  1912.  It  serves  as  a  real  center 
for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  college.  The  first  New 
Garden  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1751. 

Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall,  erected  in  1954,  through 
the  gift  of  B.  Clyde  Shore,  class  of  1925,  to  honor  kis 
wife  and  to  beiar  her  name,  is  a  modern  Georgian  Co- 
lonial dormitory.  It  houses  fifty  young  women  and  a 
head  resident.  A  spacious  parlor,  terrace,  and  base- 
ment lounge  provide  social  and  recreational  facility 
for  the  residents. 

John  Gtirneij  Frazier  Apartments,  4/2  room  and  SJz 
room  modern,  permanent,  duplex  living  units  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  married  students,  were  begun  in 
1954.  Twenty-two  apartments  were  made  available 
through  the  gift  of  John  Gurney  Frazier,  Jr.,  Class  of 
1924,  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to  honor  his  fa- 
ther, John  Gurney  Frazier,  Sr.,  long  time  resident  of 
Guilford  College,  himself  and  his  son,  John  Gurney 
Frazier,  III. 

These  twenty-two  apartments  are  available  for  rent 
to  married  Guilford  students.  The  cost  is  $32.50  per 
month  for  the  one-bedroom  and  $37.50  per  month  for 
the  two-bedroom  homes.  An  additional  charge  is 
made  of  $2.50  each  for  the  use  of  stove  and  refriger- 
ator if  these  are  furnished  by  the  College.  Write 
David  Parsons,  Business  Manager,  for  application  for 
these  accommodations. 

The  Student  Union,  opened  during  the  summer  of 
1956,  is  a  modern  building  designed  to  provide  a  focal 
point  for  campus  religious,  social  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. The  college  book  shop  adjoins  the  soda  foun- 
tain and  lunch  rooms.  The  central  hall  of  the  Union  is 
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a  spacious  lounge  with  study  desks,  comfortable  fur- 
niture, and  a  television  viewing  area;  it  may  be 
cleared  for  student  dances  and  gatherings.  The  office 
wing  of  the  building  provides  permanent  quarters  for 
the  student  publications,  an  office  for  the  director  of 
student  activities,  and  a  number  of  meeting  rooms 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  student  groups  for  meet- 
ings. 

English  Hall,  a  new  men's  dormitory,  was  opened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1957-58  school  year.  It  pro- 
vides rooms,  each  with  a  lavatory,  for  fifty-two  men, 
as  well  as  an  apartment  for  the  resident  Dean  of  Men. 
Its  design  is  a  modification  of  the  Katherine  Hine 
Shore  Hall,  described  above,  and  its  style  is  the  Geor- 
gian Colonial  ti-aditional  to  Guilford's  campus.  It  is 
located  just  east  of  Archdale  Hall. 

Development  Program.  Planned  for  the  college 
campus  in  the  near  future  are:  a  new  Auditorium- 
Music-Religious  Education  building;  new  relocated 
athletic  fields  and  recreational  areas;  an  extensive  re~ 
modeling  program  for  Memorial  Hall;  and  a  number 
of  alumni-sponsored  beautification  projects. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

I.  Tool  Courses 

Tool  courses  are  a  continuation  of  training  in  essential  tool 
subjects — English  (written  and  spoken),  at  least  one  foreign 
language,  fundamentals  of  mathematics,  the  most  approved 
techniques  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  survey  of  those  areas 
where  these  techniques  especially  apply.  This  is  to  facilitate 
success  in  college  and  insure  the  continuance  of  study  later 
for  vocational  and  avocational  interests.  This  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  college  course  in  terms  of 
credit  hours,  but  it  will  also  be  tested  in  terms  of  quality 
achievement. 

II.  Essential  Cultural  Resources 

In  addition  to  a  professional  or  technical  training  and  an 
equipment  of  educational  tools,  a  hberal  arts  graduate  should 
be  inteUigently  conversant  vdth  the  culture  of  his  civiHzalion 
in  order  to  enter  more  fully  into,  and  to  contribute  more  sig- 
nificantly to,  his  social  responsibilities  and  especially  to  stimu- 
late and  develop  enriching  avocational  interests.  Against  the 
warp  of  historical  perspective  and  understanding,  each  student 
begins  the  study  of  the  individual  growing  into  a  personality 
which  must  adjust  to  the  many  complexities  of  modem  life — 
the  home,  family,  community,  state,  nation,  and  world.  To 
develop  more  fuUy  the  intellectual  design  on  the  warp  of  his- 
tory, man's  greatest  contributions  in  literature,  the  arts,  reUgion, 
and  philosophy  must  be  understood  and  appreciated.  This,  in 
course  terminology,  makes  up  one-fourth  of  the  college 
requirement. 

III.  Major  Concentration  In  a  Selected  Field 

of  Personal  Interest 

This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  four-year 
college  course,  involving  a  carefully  planned  sequence  of  courses 
in  the  major  field  and  related  subjects  chosen  by  the  student 
in  conference  with  his  adviser,  the  professor  of  the  major  field. 
This  gives  the  student  necessary  vocational  training  or  prepara- 
tion for  forther  training  at  a  professional  school. 

rV.  Physical  Education  and  Recreational 

Program 

The  emphasis  is  upon  knowlege  of  and  care  of  a  healthy 
physical  body  and  the  development  of  normal  recreational  hab- 
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its.  Objectives  include  recreational  activities  for  every  student 
and  the  establishment  of  skills  in  games  and  sports  which 
develop  interests  for  after-college  years.  In  order  to  make  this 
program  a  real  part  of  the  educational  pattern,  each  student 
is  expected  to  have  a  recreation  period  three  times  a  week 
during  his  four  years.  Additional  voluntary  participation  on 
intercollegiate  teams,  in  intramural  games  and  in  friendly  com- 
petition is  encouraged. 

V.  The  Creation  and  Maintenance  of  a 

Social  Environment 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  incorporate  the  entire  social 
life  of  the  College  into  the  educational  program.  During  the 
four  years  on  the  campus,  each  student  should  establish  whole- 
some and  creative  habits  of  living  cooperatively.  There  is  a 
constant  effort  to  build  an  environment  distinguished  by  its 
quahties  of  friendliness,  thoroughness  and  sincerity,  reflections 
of  the  religious  spirit  in  which  the  institution  is  nurtiired. 


I.  TOOL  COURSES 

The  cmriculum  of  Guilford  College  has  been  planned  to 
equip  each  student  with  educational  tools — English,  a  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  techniques  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Natural  Sciences 

Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hoiurs  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hoiurs  first  semester. 

This  coxirse  is  intended  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  method 
by  which  scientific  conclusions  are  reached,  the  fundamental  concepts 
with  which  the  physical  scientist  operates  and  a  broad  general  outline 
of  the  nature  of  the  physical  world. 

Natural  Science  12 — Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hoiurs  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  biological  world. 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations 
and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential  functions, 
their  graphs,   and  their  application  to  the  description   and  prediction  of 
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natural    and    social    phenomena.    Special    consideration    is    given    to    cer- 
tain statistical  concepts  and  to   the   mathematics  of   investment. 

English 

English  11-12 — English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  correct  usage  and  structure  of  words 
and  sentences  is  made.  Accuracy  in  the  mechanics  of  writing  is  in- 
sisted upon.  Themes,  conferences,  oral  work,  collateral  reading,  and 
reports   are   required. 


Classical  Languages 

Greek  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 

or 
Latin  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

French  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hoiu-s  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  French  11-12  or  an  accredited  two-ijear  high 
school  course. 

or 

German  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  eacli  week.  Credit:   three  hours  each  semester. 
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German  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  German  11-12,  or  an,  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

or 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester, 
Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  11-12  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

n.  ESSENTIAL  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  course  of  study  is  also  arranged  to  give  each  student 
an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  Hves  and  an  insight 
into  the  outstanding  problems  of  his  age. 

Social  Science 
Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  development  of  the  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  western  institutions,  prob- 
lems of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment,  and  social  responsi- 
bility. It  includes  units  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  on  efforts  at  relief  and  rehabilitation — national  and 
international. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Sociology  courses. 
Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 

three  hours  first  semester. 

An  introductory  course,  giving  a  survey  of  the  essential  facts  and 
laws   of  human   behavior. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Psychology  courses. 
History  37-38— A  History  of  World  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultural  re- 
source diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  the  importance  of  the  historical 
aspect  of  all  modern  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are  a 
clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of 
salient    features    of    the    rise    of   Western    Civilization    and    an    appraisal 
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of  some  factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semester 
especially  emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  West- 
em  Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major  devel- 
opments toward  a  World  Civilization  since  approximately  1500. 

Literature  and  Art 

English  21 — Survey  of  Western  World  Literature. 

Two  hours  of  lectures,  one  of  discussion  each  week.  Credit: 

three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  and  foreign  literature.  Out- 
side reading  and  reports. 

Philosophy  24^Aesthetics:  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hovus  second  semester. 

An  analytic  study  of  the  beautiful,  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  of 
artistic  creation  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion  in 
the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  religious  development  of  Israel  and  the  beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity are  studied  for  their  contribution  to  a  mature  religion. 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Rehgious  and 
Philosophical  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  human  thought  and 
religion  from  the  Greek  period  through  the  modem  era.  It  surveys  the 
great  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  and  shows  their  influence 
on  developing  civilization.  Special  consideration  is  given  outstanding 
leaders  of  thought  of  each  period. 

III.  MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN 

A  SELECTED  FIELD  OF 

PERSONAL  INTEREST 

Each  student  is  encouraged  to  get  as  complete  a  mastery  of 
his  field  of  intensive  study  as  is  possible  in  four  years.  For  this 
intensive  work  the  academic  subjects  are  separated  into  three 
divisions:  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
languages  and  arts.  Each  student  chooses  a  major  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  course;  in  his  sophomore  year  he  begins  the  study 
of  some  related  subject  in  the  division;  in  his  junior  year  he 
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adds  a  second  related  subject.  The  major  professor  arranges 
each  student's  four-year  course  of  study  in  conference  with 
him,  giving  careful  consideration  to  individual  objectives  and 
goals. 

Exceptional  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  in  their  major  field,  which  may  be  in- 
corporated unto  the  required  senior  thesis;  or  to  carry  on  an 
independent  course  of  readings,  research,  or  experimentation 
leading  to  a  comprehensive  examination  and  the  award  of  Spe- 
cial Honors  in  their  major  subject. 

Within  the  Hberal  arts  curriculum  of  Guilford  College,  stu- 
dents may  prepare  for  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Faculty 
advisers  help  each  one  plan  his  educational  program  to  fit 
him  best  for  his  career.  The  student  preparing  for  graduate  or 
professional  school  should  confer  with  the  Dean  to  make  sure 
that  he  takes  a  schedule  of  courses  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  institution  he  wishes  to  enter.  Usually,  pre-medical 
and  pre-nursing  students  and  those  intending  to  become  labora- 
tory technicians  major  in  biology.  Pre-engineering  students 
major  in  mathematics  or  physics,  and  pre-dental  candidates 
may  major  in  either  chemistry  or  biology.  Pre-law  students  gen- 
erally select  history  as  their  major  field. 

Majors  Offered 

Biology  Philosophy 

Chemistry  Physical  Education 

Economics  and  Business  (Recreational  Leadership) 

English  Physics 

French  Psychology 

German  Religion 

History  Sociology 

Mathematics  Spanish 

Music 

IV.  See  Physical  Education  Department 

V.  The  Social  Environment  (page  78) 

Note:  All  students  are  required  to  complete  satisfactorily 
the  tool  courses  and  essential  cultural  resources  as  outlined 
under  Educational  Program,  beginning  on  page  14. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION* 

BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  CAMPBELL 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  TERRELL 

A  major  in  biology  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  including 
Biology  13-14  (or  equivalent)  and  Biology  21-22.  Biology 
13-14  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses.  In  the  field  of  the 
allied  subjects  the  student  should  take  a  minimum  of  one  year 
of  chemistry,  preferably  more,  and  one  year  of  physics. 

Biology  12 — ^Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  biological  world. 
(Also  Usted  as  NATURAL  SCIENCE  12) 

Biology  13-14 — General  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  background  in  the 
fundamental  principle  of  biology.  Those  majoring  in  the  natural 
sciences,  physical  education  or  psychology,  and  those  planning  to 
teach  science  should  elect  this  course   instead  of  BIOLOGY    12. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Biology  21-22 — Vertebrate  Zoology  and 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

Involves  lectures  and  laboratory.  Credit:   seven  hours  for  the 
year. 

[This  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  classes  of  the  verte- 
brates, followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  anatomy.  The 
types  studied  in  the  laboratory  are  the  shark,  necturus,  turtle,  and 
cat. 

Biology  23-24 — General  Botany. 

Six  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year.  Credit:  three  hours 
each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of  the  plant  phyla. 
Recommended  to  majors  in  biology  who  expect  to  teach  or  enter 
graduate  study. 

Biology  31 — Physiology  of  the  Human  Body. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit 
four  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  human  body. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

"The  college  reserves  the  right  not  to  give  a  course  when  less  than 
ten  students  register  for  it. 

21 
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Biology  32 — Vertebrate  Embryology. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.   Credit: 
three  hours  second  semester. 

The  development  of  the  vertebrate  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
chick. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Biology  33 — Bacteriology. 

Two  lectures  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 

four  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  general  bacteriology,  including  also  a  brief  study  of 
the  most  common  pathogenic  forms,  and  the  theories  of  immunity. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  routine  procedures,  such  as  the  prep- 
aration of  the  media,  staining,  and  physiological  reactions,  in  addi- 
tion to  analysis  of  food,  miUc,  and  water. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and.  alternate  years. 

Biology  34— Technique  in  Laboratory  Methods. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hoiu^s  second  semester. 

A  course  in  technique  in  which  the  student  is  trained  in  working 
with  such  materials  and  methods  as  are  encountered  in  health  and 
hospital  laboratories. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Biology  41-42 — Advanced  Biology. 

Three  lectures  or  nine  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  each  semester. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  given  in  the  special  field  for  which 
the  student  is  especially  prepared.  It  may  be  elected  only  by  special 
permission  from  the  professor  in  charge. 

Biology  43 — Genetics. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR   LJXWG 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OTT 

A  major  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chemistry  11-12,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  31,  41.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  take 
two  years  of  mathematics  in  addition  to  the  coiu-se  required  of 
freshmen  and  two  years  of  physics.  Students  may,  however, 
take  two  or  three  years  of  biology.  This  arrangement  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  students  registering  for  pre-medical  work. 
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Chemistry  11-12 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week  with  dis- 
cussion periods.  Credit  four  hours  each  semester. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry. 

No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Chemistry  21 — Qualitative  Analysis. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours  each 
week.  Credit:  four  hours  first  semester. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  theories  underlying  the  qualitive 
analysis  and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the  com- 
mon cations  and  anions  are  studied  both  in  class  and  laboratory, 
using  the  semi-micro  technique. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Chemistry  22 — Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two   lectures,  one   quiz   period,   and   six   laboratory   hours    a 

week.  Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis;  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  stoichiometric   exercises. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11,  12  and  21. 

Chemistry  32-24 — Organic  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week: 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

A_  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series,  and  methods  of  prep- 
aration and  purification  of  organic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12, 

Chemistry  31 — Physical  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Credit:  three 
hours. 

A  study  of  the  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  and  the 
properties  of  solutions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22  and  Physics  11-12. 

Chemistry  41 — Research. 

Conferences,  library  and  laboratory'  work.   Credit:   to  be  de- 
termined. 

Arranged  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  use  of  chemical  literature,  method  of  approach  to  re- 
search, and  the  solution  of  some  research  problems. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR   VXCTORIUS 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  DEVLIN 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  that  govern  our  economic  system,  to  de- 
velop a  scientific  attitude  toward  the  major  eteonomic  problems 
confronting  our  society;  and,  where  possible,  to  suggest  sound 
procedures  and  policies  for  the  solution  of  such  problems.  At 
the  same  time,  opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  a  practical  business  training. 

For  the  student  who  elects  to  major  in  economics  and  busi- 
ness administration.  Economics  21-22  (General  Economics)  is 
a  required  course.  The  following  courses  in  special  subjects  are 
considered  essential:  Economics  23  (Business  Law);  Econom- 
ics 31  (Money  and  Banking);  Economics  35  (Business  Organi- 
zation and  Management);  Economics  41  (Labor  Economics). 
Other  courses  in  the  field  may  be  chosen  according  to  the 
particular  interest  of  the  student.  A  major  consists  of  24  hours 
of  credit,  exclusive  of  credit  for  seminar  and  senior  thesis. 

For  courses  in  related  fields,  all  majors  in  economics  and 
business  administration  should  take  Psychology  31  (Personnel 
Psychology)  in  addition  to  the  general  college  requirements. 
Otlier  related  courses  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  particular 
interests  of  the  student. 

Economics  11 — Economic  Development  of  the 
United  States  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Through  its  historical  approach  the  course  presents  an  analysis 
of  all  phases  of  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States.  The  coiirse 
is  designed  to  promote  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  the  complex 
economic  society  that  exists  today.  Included  in  the  study  are:  com- 
merce, finance,   agriculture,   industry,   and  economic  fluctuations. 

Economics  12 — ^Economic  Development  of  the 
United  States  II. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  continuation  of  Economics  11,  this  covuse  provides  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  the  various  industries  in  the  United  States  with  discussion 
centering  on  the  structure  and  position  of  these  industries  within  our 
modern  industrial  society.  Particular  attention  is  placed  on  the  contri- 
butions made  by  leading  figures  of  the  American  business  world  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  country. 
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Economics  21-22 — General  Economics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
organization  of  our  economic  life  and  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  it.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  forms  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  combination  and  the  elements  which  determine 
value  and  price.  The  principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  area 
of  business  administration,  labor  relations,  monopoly,  money  and 
banking,  international  trade,  business  fluctuations,  and  government 
finance  are  analyzed  and  discussed,  and  some  examination  is  made 
of  programs  for  economic  reform. 

Required  of  all  economics  majors,  and  of  students  with  a 
minor  in  economics. 

The  entire  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  can  be 
given  for  either  semester. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Economics  23 — Business  Law  I  and  II. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is^  to  give  the  student  an  \mderstanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are  contracts,  agency,  sales,  bailments, 
suretyships,  and  negotiable  instruments.  The  principles  are  illiis- 
trated  by   actual   cases. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  24 — ^Elements  of  Marketing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  functions  performed  in  the  marketing 
of  goods  and  the  agencies  operating  in  the  field  of  marketing,  such 
as  wholesalers,  retailers,  brokers  and  other  agents,  produce  exchanges, 
and  transportation  and  storage  agencies.  A  study  of  marketing  meth- 
ods and  policies  involved  in  sales  promotion,  merchandising,  and 
advertising  is  included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  25 — Elements  of  Accounting  I. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoitrs  first  semester. 

This  course  is  built  up  along  the  lines  and  methods  of  modern 
accounting  practice.  The  subject  matter  includes:  theory  of  debit  and 
credit,  record  making,  organization  of  accounts,  study  of  the  com- 
plete accounting  cycle  including  all  types  of  adjustment,  and  presen- 
tation of  financial  statements.  The  semester  is  given  to  a  considera- 
tion of  accounting  methods  and  bookkeeping  practice  applicable  to 
the  individual  proprietorship. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
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Economics  26 — Elements  of  Accomiting  II. 

Five  hours  each  week:  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  I.  Methods  and  practice  applicable  to 
the  partnership  and  the  corporation  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  cost  accounting  procedure  for  the  manufacturing  enterprise.  An 
introduction  to  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements  is 
included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  25. 

Economics  31 — Money  and  Banking. 

Three  hour's  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  study  of  the  nature,  fvmctions  and  forms  of  money,  of 
monetary  systems  and  standards,  and  of  American  monetary  experi- 
ence, the  development  and  present  structure  of  the  American  banking 
system  is  discussed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  commercial  bank- 
ing process  and  the  interaction  between  commercial  and  central 
banking.  A  comparison  is  made  with  foreign  systems.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  domestic  and  international  field  of  money  and  banking 
are  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  32— International  Economic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  coiurse  consideration  is  given  to  the  theories,  practices  and 
problems  in  economic  relations  across  national  boundaries  and  be- 
tween nations  and  states.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  tariff 
problems,  and  the  international  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national trade.  The  international  economic  position  of  the  United 
States  is  analyzed  and  evaluated. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  be 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Economics  34 — Elements  of  Statistics. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  elementary 
statistical  methods  which  are  employed  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
business  or  related  fields.  Topics  included  are  collection  of  data, 
sampling,  tabular  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  data,  types 
of  averages  and  deviation,  construction  of  index  numbers,  and  meas- 
urement of  seasonal,  secular,  cyclical  and  irregular  changes  in  eco- 
nomic data,  as  well  as  correlation  analysis  and  measurement. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  35 — Business  Organization  and 
Management. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  coiu"se  is  a  study  of  the  principles  and  problems  involved  in 
organizing    and    managing    business    enterprises.     Forms     and    methods 
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of  organization  are  discussed,  and  policies  of  operation  for  all  as- 
pects of  management  are  analyzed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
management  of  industrial  enterprise.  Principles  and  practices  are 
illustrated  throughout  by  a  consideration  of  actual  cases. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  36 — Business  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hovirs  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  financial  aspects  of  business 
enterprises.  Major  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  and  practices 
as  related  to  the  corporate  form  of  business.  Questions  of  financial 
plans,  permanent  capital,  working  capital,  management  of  earnings, 
and  financial  expansion  and  reorganizations  are  included.  Actual 
cases  are  used  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  practices  involved. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22  and  25. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  40 — Public  Control  of  Business. 

This  course  is  designed  to  oflFer  an  integrated  study  of  public  con- 
trol of  economic  activities  in  various  fields  of  private  endeavor. 
Public  policy  is  treated  in  the  light  of  motivations,  objectives,  and 
administrative  procedures.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reg- 
ulation of  industrial  combinations  and  public  utilities  as  well  as 
upon  the  practices  that  are  directed  toward  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  economy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  be 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  41 — ^Labor  Economics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  covuse  is  an  intensive  study  of  trade-unionism,  collective 
bargaining  and  public  policy  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  labor  movement 
and  the  issues  involved  in  the  establishment  of  constructive  indus- 
trial relations. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  he 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Economics  42 — Public  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week:  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  coiu-se  consideration  is  given  to  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques involved  in  government  expenditures,  government  revenues 
and  pubUc  borrowing.  The  application  of  these  principles  and  tech- 
niques by  the  various  governmental  units  in  the  United  States  is 
studied,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  tax  system.  Interrelationships 
of  federal,  state  and  local  finances  are  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
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Economics  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  serve  a  multifold  purpose  for  majors 
in  the  field  of  Economics  and  Business.  It  is  the  meeting  place  and 
clearing  house  for  the  development  of  ideas  and  mutual  aid  in  the 
solution  of  problems  relating  to  general  issues  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. Through  the  medium  of  reports  and  discussions  on  current 
projects,  developments  and  problems,  the  student  is  expected  to 
synthesize  the  knowledge  gained  in  particular  courses  in  special  areas 
of  economics. 

Required  of  majors  m  economics  during  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  LOVE 
ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  BAILEY 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR   YATES 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  develop 
a  philosophy  of  education  that  is  applicable  to  a  democracy, 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  educational  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching  based  on  sound  psychological  and  sociological 
principles,  and  to  equip  the  student  for  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools 
will  major  in  the  academic  subject  of  their  interest.  They 
will  take  certain  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education 
required  for  certification.  These  are  Education  21  and  Educa- 
tion 34,  or  Education  35,  Psychology  22  and  Psychology  32. 
Music  Education  majors  take  Education  31  and  Education  32; 
Physical  Education  majors.  Education  42;  and  academic  secon- 
daries. Education  38;  all  take  Education  40. 

Those  students  planning  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
may  major  in  Elementary  Education.  This  major  consists  of 
Education  21  and  either  Education  34  or  Education  35;  Edu- 
cation 25  and  Education  28;  Psychology  22  and  Psychology 
32;  Education  36  and  Education  40.  Related  courses  required 
for  certification  and  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  those 
seeking  elementary  certificates  are:  English  29,  History  21-22, 
Political  Science  32,  Geography  13  and  14;  Music  11-12, 
Physical  Education  45-46.  Tliree  hours  of  Choir  credit  may 
be  counted  in  lieu  of  Music  11-12. 

Psychology  22  is  a  prerequisite  for  Psychology  32.  Before 
being  eligible  for  Education  40  a  student  must  have  had  the 
proper  course  from  the  following  group:  Education  31,  Educa- 
tion 32,  Education  36,  Education  42,  Education  38.  Whenever 
possible  a  student  should  plan  his  program  far  enough  ahead 
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so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  carry  only  13  hours 
during  the  semester  of  the  senior  year  in  which  student 
teaching  is  done. 

All  students  wishing  to  do  student  teaching  will  file  a 
written  request  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year. 

All  students  planning  to  teach  Music,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, or  any  academic  subject  on  the  secondary  level,  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Departn>ent  of  Education  for  further 
information  about  the  requirements  for  certification. 

Education  21 — The  American  Public  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  provides  an  intensive  treatment  of  the  place  of  the 
public  school  in  our  American  democracy.  Against  the  background 
of  the  changing  American  culture,  the  historical  development  of  the 
various  features  of  public  education  is  presented,  and  the  impact  of 
historical  institutions  and  ideas  on  education  is  pointed  out.  The 
social  role  of  the  school  is  emphasized.  The  course  concludes  with  a 
vigorous  treatment  of  the  problems  confronting  American  educa- 
tional leadership  as  it  charts  its  future  course.  Equally  valuable 
to  the  teacher  or  layman  who  wishes  a  better  understanding  of  one 
of  America's  most  valuable  institutions. 

Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  music  teaching  needs  of  ele- 
mentary teachers.  It  includes  the  necessary  fundamentals  and  the 
various  methods  used  for  the  presentation  of  music  to  children. 

Education  28 — Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts  for  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  includes  the  fundamentals  in  drawing  and  painting, 
materials  for  use   in   elementary   schools   and  industrial   arts. 

Education  31 — ^Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This     course     is     primarily     a     prerequisite     for     the  pratice-teaching 

course.    It    includes    the    methods    and    materials    used  throughout    the 

school     system,     score     cards     for     evaluating     progress,  formulation     of 

criticisms,   visitations,   and   the   organization   of  teachers'  meetings. 

Education  32— High  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  EDUCATION  31  and  includes  all 
phases    of   high-school    music.    A   study   is    made    of  the   organization    of 
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glee  clubs  and  choruses,  including  voice  testing,  assignment  of  parts, 
balance  of  parts,  and  selection  suitable  for  various  types  of  high 
school  programs;  and  of  the  organization  of  orchestra  and  bands, 
including  selections  suitable  for  each. 

Prerequisites:  Music  majors  who  have  covered  all  major 
requirements  are  eligible  for  Education  32.  Other  students 
may  enter  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Education  34— Philosophy  of  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  nature  of  educative 
process,  the  School  as  a  social  and  educational  institution,  and  the 
purpose  it   is   designed  to   serve   in   a   domocracy. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  35 — Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Education. 

Three  hoiirs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  mental  tests  and  educational  measure- 
ments, such  as  the  nature  of  measurements,  the  derivation  of  educa- 
tional scales,  and  the  development  of  standardized  tests,  tests  and 
measurements  of  ability  and  achievement  in  both  elementary  and 
high  school  subjects. 

Prerequisite:  Education  21. 

Education  36 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection,  organization  and  presenta- 
tion of  materials  used  with  grades  one  through  eight.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  principles  of  developing  a  sound  curriculum  in  the 
elementary  school.  Frequent  observations  in  public  schools  tend  to 
make  the  course  more  meaningful. 

Education  38 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  methods  employed  in  the 
organization  of  teaching  materials  in  different  fields  of  interest.  It 
includes  techniques  of  adjusting  materials  and  learning  aids  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  and  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  exper- 
ience in  curriculum  construction,  classroom  organization  and  man- 
agement, organization  of  routine  activities  such  as  record  keeping, 
directed  study,  evaluation,  school  marks  and  marking  systems.  Ob- 
servation of  actual  classroom  teaching  in  the  student's  particular 
field  of  interest  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 
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Education  40 — Observation  and  Directed  Teaching. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  either  semester. 

Observation  and  directed  teaching  in  the  public  schools  will  be 
supervised  by  the  co-operating  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  After  sufficient  observation  and  participation  a 
minimiun  of  forty-five  hours  will  be  spent  in  actual  teaching.  Discus- 
sions will  be  held  and  criticisms  offered  as  the  need  arises.  A  fee, 
paid  by  the  student,  is  charged  for  student  teaching. 

Prerequisite  I  One  course  from  among  the  folloiving:  Edu- 
cation 31,  Education  32,  Education  36,  Education  38,  Educa- 
tion 42. 

Education  42 — Methods  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Psychology  22 — Child  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiu-s  second  semester. 
(See  course  outlined  imder  Psychology  22,  Department  ot 
Psychology. ) 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hoiurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

(See  comrse  outlined  under  Psychology  32,  Department  of 
Psychology. ) 

Prerequisite'.  Psychology  22. 

ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  FURNAS,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  IVES  AND  ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS  WEIS,  MARLETTE,  DAVIS  AND  DEACON 

A  Student  majoring  in  English  is  expected  to  acquire  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  Enghsh  and  American  Uterature, 
and  the  abiUty  to  use  the  Enghsh  language  in  a  creditable 
fashion,  with  some  feeling  for  style.  This  aim  should  be 
achieved  by  volimtary  reading  as  well  as  by  taking  regular 
courses.  A  course  in  English  nistory  must  be  taken  as  early 
as  possible. 

A  major  in  Enghsh  hterature  should  include  Courses  15, 
16,  25,  26,  33,  35,  36,  45,  and  46,  and  Seminars  41  and 
42.  The  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing 
diflBculty  in  language  as  well  as  in  other  ways  so  that  each 
course  is  more  or  less  a  prerequisite  for  those  which  follow. 
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They  should,  therefore,  be  taken  just  as  nearly  in  the  order 
suggested  as  is  possible;  at  any  rate,  the  first  four  must 
be  taken  before  the  last  four,  and  English  35  and  36  before 
the  last  two.  A  student  who  wants  to  take  American  Literature 
may  substitute  English  23-24  for  English  15  and  16,  or  25 
and  26.  At  least  one  semester  of  American  hterature  is  re- 
quired by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  high  school  teachers 
of  English. 

Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  over  the  whole  field  about  March  first 
of  their  senior  year.  This  is  regularly  an  hour  oral  examination 
given  by  three  or  foirr  instructors,  but  may  include  a  written 
or  printed  examination.  Preparation  for  it  should  include  review 
of  courses  taken,  filHng  in  between  courses,  matters  of  meter, 
and  principles  of  structure  in  the  different  Hterary  forms. 

Related  courses  for  the  English  major  may  be  in  education, 
a  foreign  language  (often  useful  in  high  school  teaching), 
philosophy,  Biblical  literature,  history  and  writing  or  spoken 
Enghsh  of  any  sort. 

English  As  a  Tool 

At  the  end  of  the  course  in  first-year  English,  students 
will  be  expected  to  have  attained  the  abifity  to  use  the 
English  language  as  an  effective  tool  in  both  written  and 
spoken  form.  Not  stylistic  or  artistic  ability,  but  correctness 
in  manuscript,  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  the 
preparation  of  reports  with  properly  referred  authorities  and 
a  bibliography  will  be  required.  This  abiHty  is  tested  by  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  English,  which  must  be  passed 
in  order  to  receive  credit  for  English  11. 

Period  Courses 

English  15 — Recent  Literature.  (Since  1914). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  16 — Victorian  Literature:  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  Others. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  25 — The  Romantic  Revival. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  26 — The  Neoclassical  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
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English  35 — Milton  and  His  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester.  -  • 

English  36 — Shakespeare. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  45 — Spenser  and  EUs  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  46 — Chaucer  and  His  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  Seminar  41-42 — Old  English  Literature  in 
Translation  and  the  Book  of  John  in  Old  English. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Courses  in  Writing 

English  10 — Refresher  and  Training  in  Basic 

English  Composition. 

Three  hours  the  second  semester.  No  credit.  Required  of  any 
student  deficient  in  writing. 

English  11-12 — ^English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

One  section  of  English  11  will  be  offered  in  the  second  semester 
when  necessary. 

English  37 — Creative  Composition. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

An  advanced  course  in  professional,  artistic  writing,  with  a  large 
amount  of  practice.  A  student  may  have  credit  for  two  semesters  of 
creative  writing,  but  is  advised  not  to  take  both  the  same  year.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  advanced  journalistic  writing  may  sign  for  this 
course. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  the  second  semester  when  necessary. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Courses  in  Spoken  English 

English  17 — Public  Speaking. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Given  each  semester.  ,. ,     / 
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English  27-28— Play  Production. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiars  each  semester. 

Survey  Courses 

English  21 — ^Western  World  Literature. 

Tlhree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
(See  cultural  resources  covuses.)  Required  of  all  students. 

One   secti9n   will  be   given  the   second    semester  when   necessary. 

English  24 — American  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  33-34 — English  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Miscellaneous 

Enghsh  29 — Children's  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  10 — Review  Grammar. 

This  is  a  non-credit  course.  It  is  designed  and  is  mandatory  for  stu- 
dents who  have  failed  the  comprehensive  examination  in  English.  Upon 
the  reconunendation  of  two  faculty  members  in  conference  with  the 
chairman  of  the  English  Department  other  students  may  be  assigned 
to  take  this  course. 

English  Seminar  31-32. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Advanced  papers  and  reports  on  literary  problems.  A  student 
majoring  in  English  must  take  English  Seminar  41-42  and  should 
take  also  Seminar  31-32. 

English  38 — Classical  Mythology. 

Three  hovas  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  39 — Advanced  English  Grammar. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester, 

A  course  in  functional  grammar  designed  for  those  preparing  to 
teach  English  in  public  schools  and  for  those  who  wish  a  review  of 
essentials  in  syntax,  punctuation  and  usage.  See  English   10. 

English  s47 — The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Credit:  three  hours,  in  Summer  School  only. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    HILTY,    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR 
DEACON  AND  INSTRUCTORS  HUNT  AND  FEAGINS 

In  French  or  Spanish,  24  hours  beyond  the  beginning 
course  are  required  for  a  major.  A  student  who  majors  in 
one  nK)dern  language  must  study,  in  addition,  two  years  of 
another;  and  if  he  has  no  credits  to  offer  in  any  classical 
language,  it  is  suggested  that  he  study  Greek  11-12  or  Latin 
11-12  elementary  course.  History  or  Enghsh  is  recommended  as 
a  related  subject. 

French 

French  11-12 — ^Elementary  Course. 

Three  hovurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  French  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year 
high  school  course. 

French  21-22 — Survey  of  French  Culture. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  French  13-14,  or  equivalent. 

French  33-34 — Advanced  Course,  primarily  for 
language  majors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  French  13-14,  or  equivalent. 

French  41 — Sixteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

French  42 — Seventeeth  Centiury  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

French  45 — Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
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French  46 — Nineteenth  Century  Literatm-e. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Ojfered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

German 

German  11-12 — Elementary  Com"se. 

Three  hours'  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

German  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:    German    11-12,    or    an    accredited    two-year 
high  school  course. 

German  21-22 — Survey  of  German  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

German  31 — Scientific  German. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

German  34 — German  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Greek 

Greek  11-12 — Introduction  to  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  each  semester. 

This  will  be  Attic  Greek   (or  New  Testament  Greek   according  to  the 
demand).  (With  sight-reading  in  the  N.  T.) 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 
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Latin 

Latin  11-12 — Introduction  to  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  course  is  divided  so  that  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the 
study  of  Latin  prose,  including  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  and  the 
second   semester  to   Latin   poetry,   including   Virgil's   Aeneid. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Spanish  13-14 — ^Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  11-12,  or  an  accredited  two-year  high 
school  course. 

Spanish  21-22 — Survey  of  Spanish  Culture: 
Iberian  and  American. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  31-32 — Advanced  Course  in  Conversation 
and  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14,  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  41-42 — Siglo  de  oro. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14,  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Spanish  45 — Nineteenth  Centiuy  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  46 — Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  13-14. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  13 — Elements  of  Geography. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  into  the  field  of  geography,  the  course 
deals  with  the  earth  in  its  planetary  relations,  its  representation  on 
maps,  with  climatic  elements  and  types  of  climates,  soils,  and  sur- 
face features.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  manifold  aspects  of 
man's  adaptation  to  his  physical  environment.  Exercises  in  mapping 
and  location  of  places  are  included. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  majors  in  elementary 
education. 

Geography  14 — Regional  Geography. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  coiu-se  involves  a  study  of  the  world's  major  regions  against 
the  background  of  their  natural,  cultural,  and  economic  environ- 
ments. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  regionally  prevailing 
types  of  production,  their  social  implications,  and  the  problems 
associated  with  the   development   of  important  potential  resources. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  majors  in  elementary 
education. 

GEOLOGY 

Geology  21-22 — General  Geology. 

Classroom,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Three  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit:  four  hours  each 
semester. 

This  course  will   include. 

1.  A  brief  study  of  astronomic  and  physiographic  geology. 

2.  An   investigation    of    the    more    common   minerals    and    rocks. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  formation,  transportation,  deposition, 
and  the  resolidification  of  sediment  through  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, wind,  water,  rivers,  glaciers,  and  oceans.  Study  of  topographic 
maps. 

4.  A  brief  study  of  structural  and  historical  geology. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  is  in  two  divisions,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  eight  hours  credit 
in  this  department  before  graduation,  with  the  limitation 
that  one  hour  must  be  made  each  semester  that  the  student 
is  in  residence. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  department  and  the  college 
physicians  that  all  new  students  have  typhoid  and  smallpox 
vaccinations  before  they  enroll. 

A  major  in  Physical  Education  is  oflFered  for  men. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

FOR  MEN 

DIRECTOR  OF   MEN's  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAYNARD, 

DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS  APPENZELLER  AND 

INSTRUCTOR  SHOAF 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  develop  the  organic 
systems  of  the  individual  and  maintain  a  state  of  development 
that  will  assure  maximum  eflBciency  at  all  times;  to  create 
interest  in  and  a  favorable  attitude  toward  physical  activity 
of  the  recreational  type;  to  develop  sufficient  skill  in  a  number 
of  activities  that  the  individual  may  use  throughout  hfe;  to 
develop  attitudes,  standards,  and  ideals  so  that  the  individual 
may  be  of  service  to  society  and  get  the  greatest  satisfaction 
out  of  life. 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
consists  of  four  divisions: 

(a)  The  intercollegiate  sports,  which  are  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,   track,  termis  and  golf. 

(b)  The  intramural  program,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
following  activities:  tag  football,  basketball,  Softball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  badminton,  horseshoes,  golf  pitch,  track,  and  ping- 
pong. 

(c)  The  required  program,  which  consists  of  instruction 
in  hygiene  and  the  activities  connected  with  physical  edu- 
cation and  practice  in  these  fields.  All  students  are  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  gym  shoes  and  a  gym  uniform. 

(d)  The  academic  courses  which  lead  to  a  major  in  Physical 
Education,  or  a  minor;  enabhng  young  men  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  high  school  coaching  positions  or  similar  work  in 
athletics  at  industrial  plants  or  Y.M.C.A.'s. 

Each  student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  and 
is  placed  in  those  activities  which  are  in  keeping  with  his 
physical  condition. 
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It  is  recommended  that  all  students  interested  in  completing 
a  major  or  a  minor  in  Physical  Education  confer  with  the 
Physical  Education  Department  for  details  on  the  correct 
courses  to  take. 

Physical  Education  17-18M — A  Service  Course 

for  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course  offers  fundamental  skills  in  individual  and  team  sports 
according  to  the  sport  in  season. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  23-24M — A  Service  Course 

for  Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Fundamental  and  advanced  skills  in  team  sports  and  individual  sports 
throughout  the  year. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

Physical  Education  39-40M — A  Service  Course 

for  Juniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  juniors. 

Physical  Education  43-44M — A  Service  Course 
for  Seniors. 

Three  hoiurs  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  seniors. 

Physical  Education  15M — Personal  Hygiene. 

Three  hovurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  the 
body,  and  instill  into  the  student  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  human 
body  that  will  result  in  a  more  wholesome  life  for  the  individual.  This 
course  is  set  up  to  give  the  student  majoring  in  physical  education  a 
basic  knowledge  of  health  and  hygiene. 

Physical  Education  16M — Community  Hygiene. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  contains  material  on  health  as  related  to  the  whole 
community,  such  as,  sanitation  of  the  water  supply,  occupational  and 
environment  health  hazards,  health  agencies  and  their  work.  This  covurse 
is  another  basic  health  education  course  for  the  major  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education.  A  standard  Red  Cross  course  is.  included. 
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Physical  Education  25M — Principles  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  contains  the  need  and  purpose  of  health  education,  the 
healthful  school,  aspects  of  school  health  service,  school  and  community 
co-operation  for  health,  the  curriculum  in  health  education  and  founda- 
tions of  method  in  health.  The  student  is  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  background  of  physical  education  showing  the  way  in  which  physical 
education  is  organized  on  various  other  fields  of  study. 

Physical  Education  26M — Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
lectics  in  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various 
problems  that  confront  a  coach  or  athletic  director  in  his  work.  Prob- 
lems of  schedule  making,  equipment  buying  and  legal  aspects  are 
among  those  included. 

Physical  Education  27M — Recreational  Games 
for  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  28M— Theory,  Technics  and 
Skills  in  the  Coaching  of  Basketball,  Track  and 
Field  Events. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  29M — Theory,  Technics  and 
Skills  in  the  Coaching  of  Football. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, beginning  their  junior  year. 

Physical  Education  30M — Methods,  Materials  and 
Practice  in  Tumbling,  Gymnastics,  and 
Wrestling. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, beginning  their  sophomore  year. 
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Physical  Education  37M — ^Methods,  Materials  and 
Practice  in  Soccer,  Speedball,  Swimming, 
Volley  Ball,  and  Badminton. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  38M^ — Skills,  Technics  and 
Methods  in  Coaching  Baseball. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Oqered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  35M — Individual  and  Corrective 
Physical  Education. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  four  hours  first  semester. 

In  this  course,  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  various  methods  of 
treating  athletic  injuries  as  well  as  several  programs  of  corrective  exercises 
for  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  majoring  in  Physical 
Education. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  36M — Evaluation  and  Measure- 
ments in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  contains  numerous  tests  that  measure  various  phases  of 
a  health  and  physical  education  program.  The  course  will  disclose  tests 
of  strength,  Ccirdiovascular  conditions,  nutritional  appraisal,  sports 
ability,  motor  ability,  posture  appraisal,  sports  knowledge,  and  other 
areas. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
Open   only   to   Juniors   and   Seniors   majoring   in   Physical 
Education. 

Physical  Education  47M — Anatomy  (Human). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiu-s  first  semester. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and 
the  various  organs  of  the  human  body  according  to  structure. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
Open   only   to   Juniors   and   Seniors  majoring   in   Physical 
Education. 
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Physical  Education  48M — Physiology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body  from  a 
functional  standpoint. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
Open  only   to   Juniors  and   Seniors   majoring   in   Physical 
Education. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  WOMEN 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  FORTENBERRY 
INSTRUCTOR  XJPCHTJRCH 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  of  physical  education 
for  women  to  provide  activity  for  all  women  students,  to  offer 
instruction  in  activities  suitable  for  use  in  leisure  time,  to 
select  activity  through  which  may  be  developed  improvement 
in  neuro-muscular  co-ordination,  to  encourage  activity  which 
provides  for  maximum  organic  efficiency,  and  to  promote 
attitudes  of  individual  and  group  co-operation. 

The  student  is  given  a  medical  examination  each  year  and 
activities  are  adjusted  to  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  results 
of  this  examination. 

All  students  are  required  to  provide  theniselves  with  tennis 
shoes  and  two  regulation  gym  suits.  These  may  be  purchased  in 
the  fall  at  Guilford  College. 

Extra-curricular  activities  in  this  field  are  initiated,  planned 
and  executed  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Woman's  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation in  co-operation  wath  this  department. 

Physical  Education  I1-12W — A  Service  Course 
for  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  varied  program  of  activity  including 
individual  sports,  team  sports,  rhythms,  stunts,  gymnastics,  and  self- 
testing  activities. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  21-22W — A  Service  Course 
for  Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Freshman 
Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional  instruction 
and  participation. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 
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Physical  Education  31-32W — A  Service  Course 
for  Juniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hoiir  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Freshman 
Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional  instruction 
and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of  any  one  activity  may 
be  presented  for  credit. 

Required  of  all  juniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  41-42W- — A  Service  Covu^e 
for  Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  an  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional 
instruction  and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of  any  one 
activity  may  be  presented  for  credit. 

Required  of  all  seniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education — 19-20W — Individual  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course,  for  students  so  advised  by  the  college  physician,  is  taken 
in  place  of  regular  physical  education  classwork.  Activity  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  individual  need. 

Required  of  all  students  advised  by  the  college  physician  to 
substitute  limited  activity  for  regular  physical  education. 

Physical  Education  13W — Personal  Hygiene. 

One  hour  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  first  semester. 

A  course  designed  to  place  before  the  student  functional  information 
on  health  which  will  enable  her  to  determine  well-balanced  standards  of 
living  with  concern  for  herself,  the  immediate  group  in  which  she  lives, 
and  her  community. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  36W — Leadership  in 
Recreation. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Attitudes  and  skills  for  leadership;  procedures  and  practice  in  conduct- 
ing group  recreation;  survey  of  materials  available.  An  elective  course 
open  to  all  students  who  have  interest  in  developing  skills  for  recreational 
leadership. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Physical  Education  45W — Practices  and  Procedures 
for  Health  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  concepts  of  health;  qualifications  of  health  education 
leaders;  age  level  characteristics;  scope  of  health  education;  school 
environment;  health  service  in  the  school;  related  health  agencies;  health 
instruction;  testing  outcomes  in  health  education.  Required  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  certification  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  46W — Practices  and  Procedures 
for  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  physical  education  in  the  elementary 
school;  introduction  to  and  practice  of  teaching  techniques;  practice 
in  administering  the  state  course  of  study  for  physical  education  in 
elementary  schools;  activities  suitable  to  minimum  space  and  equipment. 
Required  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  certification 
as  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 


fflSTORY 

PROFESSOR  NEWLIN 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  BURROWS 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  with  the  dual 
objectives  oflFering  a  variety  of  studies  in  history  which 
will  give  a  wide  range  of  choice  to  students  who  wish  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  that  field  of  history  which  is  most  direcdy 
related  to  the  subject  of  their  primary  interest;  and  of  pro- 
viding a  sound  backgroimd  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
become  a  teacher  of  history  or  to  continue  his  study  of  history 
in  graduate  school. 

A  major  in  history  consists  of  History  13-14,  21-22,  two 
semesters  of  seminar  and  twelve  additional  hours  selected 
carefully  from  other  courses  oflFered,  at  least  six  hours  of 
which  must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  History  41-42, 
43,  44,  45,  and  46.  All  history  majors  are  expected  to  take 
the  required  core  curricultun  history  course.  History  37-38; 
and  are  encouraged  to  plan  their  program  of  related  courses 
with  care  to  supplement  their  knowledge  in  that  particular 
field  of  history  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  Courses  in 
economics,  pohtical  science,  literature  and  sociology  are 
especially  recommended  as  providing  rich  possibilities  for  a 
very  well  worked  out  and  complete  coiu-se  of  study. 

Majors    in    the  department   are   expected   to    pass    a    com- 
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prehensive    examination    covering    their    four-year    course    of 
study  of  history  about  March  of  their  senior  year. 

History  13-14 — Modem  Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

In  this  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Modem  Europe  the  period 
from  1500  to  1870  is  covered  during  the  first  semester  and  the  period 
from  1870  to  the  present  time  during  the  second  semester.  The  origin 
and  growth  of  the  modem  states,  the  great  intellectual,  political  and 
economic  revolutions,  the  impact  of  Europe  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  world  wars  are  given  special  attention. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  he  taken  in  fresh- 
man, year. 

History  21-22— The  History  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  general  history  of  the  United  States  from  its  colonial  beginnings 
to  its  emergence  as  a  major  world  power,  stressing  primarily  political 
developments,  yet  devoting  considerable  attention  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  and  institutions  as  essential  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
nation.  The  first  semseter  takes  the  study  up  to  1877. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  he  taken  in  sopho- 
more year. 

History  23— England  to  1700. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  general  study  of  the  history  of  England,  the  nation  in  formation, 
from  the  early  conquests  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  but  also  includ- 
ing attention  to  major  social  and  economic  developments. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

History  24— The  British  Empire:  1700  to  the  Present. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  transition  of  the  island  nation  into  a  world  empire — the  devel- 
opment of  imperial  organization,  the  struggle  for  imperial  supremacy, 
the  eflFect  upon  internal  developments,  and  the  impact  upon  world 
affairs. 

Prerequisite:  History  23. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

History  25-26 — Latin  America. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  Latin  American  from  1492  to  the  present  time.  In  succes- 
sive stages  the  study  will  cover:  exploration  and  conquest,  the  richest 
of  all  Indian  civilizations,  empire  building,  the  long  period  of 
European  control,  transition  from  colony  to  statehood,  and  struggle 
for    national    stability.    In    the    course    of    the    study    the   resources    and 
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major  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  various  states  will  find 
their  proper  places  alongside  the  political  developments.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  history  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
major  forces  which  agitate  national  and  international  affairs  and 
the  place  of  Latin  America  in  world  affairs  will  be  stressed. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  34 — North  Carolina. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  is  a  general  history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  period  of 
exploration  to  the  present  day.  Colonial  foundations,  separation  from 
England,  the  establishment  of  the  conunonwealth,  slavery,  reconstruc- 
tion, constitutional  reforms,  educational  development,  and  recent  eco- 
nomic developments  will  be  studied  with  care.  It  is  the  desire  to  see 
many  of  the  important  problems  and  developments  in  their  national 
perspective. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

History  35 — The  Far  East  in  the  Modem  World. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  appreciation  of  the  impact  of  the  Western  powers  on  the  Eastern 
countries  is  a  major  objective  of  this  course.  Political  and  economic 
penetration,  international  rivalries  and  their  effects  on  the  East,  and 
the  long  struggle  of  the  East  for  freedom  from  Western  control  are 
given  special  attention. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

History  37-38 — A  History  of  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultural 
resource  diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  his- 
torical aspect  of  all  modem  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are 
a  clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of 
salient  features  of  the  rise  of  Western  Civilization,  and  an  appraisal 
of  some  factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semester 
especially  emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  Western 
Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major  developments 
toward  a  World  Civilization  since  approximately   1500. 

Required  of  all  students — see  cultural  resources  program. 
To  be  taken  in  junior  year. 

History  41-42 — The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  organization  and  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  to  show  how  foreign  policies  are 
formulated    and    controlled.    Many   of   the   foreign    policies    which    have 
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been    most   important    in    the   lustory    of   the    country    will    be    subjected 
to  detailed  study. 

Prerequisite:  History  21-22. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

History  43 — The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  social,  religious  and  economic  conditions  of  medieval 
Europe,  stressing  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  its  political,  cultural, 
and  ecclesiastical  development  leading  to  the  era  of  discovery  and 
colonization. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  44 — Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century 
of  Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  through  the  early  modem  period 
covering  the  Reformation,  the  Counter-Reformation,  the  rise  of  na- 
tional states,  commercial  expansion,  development  of  the  balance  of 
povifer  principle.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Reform  move- 
ment in  the  16th  century. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  45 — Europe  Since  1914. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  advanced  course  in  European  History  is  expected  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  which 
have  been  determining  factors  in  the  major  developments  of  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  past  half  centur\'.  Contemporary  events  and 
trends  are  studied  in  their  global  context. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  46 — -The  United  States  Since  World  War  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  intensive  historical  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  upon  the  development  of  its  polit- 
ical, economic,   social,  and   cultural  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14  and  History  21-22. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
First  semester  required  of  all  majors  during  Junior  Year. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR  NEWUN 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  POLHEMUS 

Political  Science  21 — Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  tliree  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nomenclature 
and  basic  principles  of  pohtical  science.  It  treats  the  nature,  origin, 
and  evolution  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of  government. 

Political  Science  32 — American  Government: 
National. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  National  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  background  and  establishment  of  the  National 
Government  and  of  the  federal  system,  the  organization  and  func- 
tioning of  the  various  departments  and  commissions  of  government, 
the  division  of  powers  in  the  federal  system,  and  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  governing  process  are  stressed.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  student  take  HISTORY  21  before  taking  this  covurse. 

Political  Science  34 — International  Organization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  international  organization  as  it  exists  today.  The  main 
subjects  for  study  are  the  influence  of  international  law,  diplomacy, 
international  conferences,  private  international  organizations,  inter- 
national administration,  organization  for  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, the  League  of  Nations,   and  the   United  Nations   Organization. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  35 — American  Constitutional 
Development. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  Constitution  through 
judicial  interpretation,  related  to  the  changing  political,  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  United  States.  Definitive  Supreme  Court 
cases  which  have  shaped  the  coiurse  of  development  will  serve  as  the 
primary  basis  of  study. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  36— Contemporary  Political 
Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  leading  politi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  which  have 
had  major  influences  in  shaping  the  issues  and  conflicts  of  the  mod- 
em world  and  is   an  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  main  currents 
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of  Western  political  thought,  studied  htrough  the  writings  of  famous 
political  thinkers  who  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  shaping 
modern  ideas  and  institutions,  with  special  reference  to  the  central 
issue   of   reconciling   individual   liberty   with   social    control. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  37 — State  and  Local  Government 
in  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  coui;se  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  organiza- 
tion, fields  of  work,  and  administrative  methods  of  Government  in 
the   states,  counties,  cities,   and   towns  of  the  United  States. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MARTIN 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  aims  to  approach 
the  problems  of  homemaking  from  a  cultural  as  well  as  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  courses  provide  a  background 
in  the  fundamental  and  scientific  methods  in  this  field. 

Home  Economics  11 — Housing  and  Home 
Furnishing. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory'  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  essentials  of  house  selection, 
planning,  and  furnishing  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  economy, 
comfort  and  beauty. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  12 — Clothing  and  Textiles. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Fundamental  principles  in  the  selection,  and  purchase  of  textiles 
and  ready-made  garments;  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  construc- 
tion of  simple  garments  to  suit  one's  individual  need. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  12 — Foods  and  Nutrition. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  selection,  and  purchase  of 
foods   and  in  planning,  preparation,  and  serving   of  family  meals. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
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Home  Economics  24 — Family  Economics — Home 
Management. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Organization  and  management  of  household  activities,  time,  energy, 
and  income;  problems  and  principles  involved  in  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  household   equipment. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSORS  PURDO^^  AND  LJUNG 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OTT 

INSTRUCTORS   SEABOLT,  LEWIS  AND  SPARROW 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  ofFers  courses  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students :  ( 1 )  those  who 
enjoy  mathematics  for  its  own  sake;  (2)  those  whose  in- 
tended vocation  requires  mathematical  skills;  and  (3)  those 
whose  only  need  for  mathematics  is  to  become  well  educated 
persons  in  our  quantitative  civilization.  Students  of  this  last 
type  are  usually  satisfied  with  six  hours  of  mathematics — 
the  minimum  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  This 
requirement  may  be  met  by  passing  Mathematics  11-14,  or 
Mathematics  13-15,  but  the  sequence  Mathematics  13-14  is 
planned  specifically  for  such  students  and  should  be  prefer- 
able to  them. 

Students  of  the  first  two  types  usually  make  mathematics 
their  major  or  related  subject.  They  should  take  Mathematics 
11-12,  15,  and  18  their  freshman  year.  Students  majoring  in 
mathematics  are  required  to  take  one  year  of  physics  in 
addition  to  24  hours  in  mathematics  exclusive  of  Mathematics 
14.  Economics  34  (Elements  of  Statistics)  may  be  included  in 
a  mathematics  major. 

The  student  intending  to  work  toward  a  graduate  degree 
in  mathematics  is  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  while  still  an  undergraduate. 

No  one  may  receive  credit  for  both  Mathematics  11  and 
Mathematics  13. 

Mathematics  11-12 — College  Algebra. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  first  semester  includes  the  necessary  review  of  algebraic  oper- 
ations but  stresses  the  application  of  linear,  fractional,  quadratic,  and 
variation  equations  to  prol)lem  solving.  Additional  topics  are  irrational 
equations,  exponential  equations,  logarithmic  computation,  and  loga- 
rithmic   equations.    The    second    semester    continues    with    properties    of 
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determinants,  inequalities,  complex  numbers,  theory  of  polynomial 
equations,  simultaneous  quadratics,  permutations,  combinations,  prob- 
ability, mathematical  induction,  progressions,  compound  interest  and 
annuities,  partial  fractions. 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  hnear  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential 
functions,  their  graphs,  and  their  application  to  the  description  and 
prediction  of  natural  and  social  phenomena.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  certain  statistical  concepts  and  to  the  mathematics  of  in- 
vestment. 

Mathematics  15 — Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Plane  trigonometry  including  the  use  of  logarithms  in  the  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  triangles  but  also  stressing  properties  of  the 
trigonometric  functions,  their  inverses,  their  graphs,  identities,  and 
equations. 

Prerequisite:  Hi  units  of  high  school  algebra  or  Mathematics 
13  or  current  registration  in  Mathematics  11. 

Mathematics  18 — Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Customary  topics  of  plane  analytic  geometry  treated  primarily  as 
preparation  for  the  calculus  and  the  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11,  15,  and  registration  in  Mathe- 
matics 12  or  equivalent  progress. 

Mathematics  21 — Calculus  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  differential  and  integral  calculus;  tech- 
nique of  differentiation. 

Mathematics  22 — Calculus  II. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Applications  of  differentiation,  formal  integration,  and  applications 
of  integration. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 
Mathematics  35 — Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  solution  of  polynominal  equations  by  trial,  by  radicals,  and 
by  Homer's  method;  transcendental  equations  by  graphing  and  by 
Nevirton's  method.  Sturm  functions,  discriminants,  and  eliminants. 
Properties  of  determinants,  rank  of  a  matrix,  linear  dependence  and 
consistency  of  m  linear  equations  in  n  unknowns. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 
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Mathematics  36 — Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Points,  curves  and  surfaces  as  represented  in  three  dimensional 
co-ordinate  systems.  Determinants  and  matrices  are  utilized  in  the 
studj'  of  systems  of  surfaces,  transformations,  and  the  general  quadric 
surface. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  35  or  consent  of  the  department. 

Mathematics  41 — Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Ability  to  differentiate  and  integrate  the  familiar  functions  of  one 
variable  is  presupposed,  but  the  definitions  of  derivative,  differential, 
and  Riemann  integral  are  reviewed  and  made  more  rigorous.  The  major 
portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  functions  of  several  variables 
including  such  topics  as  partial  derivatives,  directional  derivatives, 
multiple  and  line  integrals,   Jacobians,   and  vector  operators. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22. 
Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Mathematics  42 — Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  course  for  majors  in  mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences,  seeking 
to  develop  mathematical  maturity  and  resourcefulness  in  solving  problems 
by  the   methods   of  differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22. 
Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

MUSIC 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   BAUMBACH 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  DARNELL.  AND 

INSTRUCTOR  LJLTNG 

The  Department  of  Music  oflFers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  for  all  students  who  wish  to  emphasize  music  in  a 
program  of  Uberal  arts  study.  This  degree  may  be  obtained 
with  a  major  concentration  in  instruments  (piano,  organ, 
violin,  etc.),  voice,  or  music  education.  The  latter  also  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  North  Carolina  "A"  grade  certificate 
for  public  and  high  school  teachers. 

Any  student  may  take  lessons  on  any  instrument  or  in 
voice  either  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  or  an  applied  music 
minor,  without  any  prerequisite  except  in  organ,  the  study  of 
which  may  be  begun  after  the  student  has  attained  grade 
6  in  piano. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree  in  music  are  the  same  as  those  for  other  major  subjects. 
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In  addition,  talent  tests  will  be  given  and  students  must  give 
suiEcient  evidence  of  musical  aptitude  to  make  the  course 
profitable.  More  specific  requirements  are  stated  in  the  applied 
music  section. 

Participation  in  some  form  of  ensemble  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  music  degree.  At  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  music  department,  a  student  may  be  required  to 
participate  in  more  than  one  ensemble.  All  voice  majors  must 
belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  four  years.  Music  Education  majors 
must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  three  years  and  may  elect 
either  choir  or  an  instrumental  ensemble  during  the  fourth 
year.  Piano  and  organ  majors  must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble 
four  years  unless  proficiency  on  another  instrument  makes 
them  eligible  for  an  instrumental  ensemble.  Music  majors  are 
required  to  attend  all  recitals  sponsored  by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. 

With  the  n>ajor  concentration  in  instruments  or  voice,  the 
student  must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  subjects 
for  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the  required  tool  and  cultural 
resources  courses.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the  depart- 
ments of  English,  foreign  languages,  philosophy,  religion  or, 
by  special  permission,  from  some  other  department.  For  this 
major,  the  student  should  take  music  11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18 
in  the  first  year,  Music  21-22  in  the  second,  Music  31-32  in 
the  third,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42  in  the  last  year.  Lessons 
for  majors  in  the  field  are  outlined  in  the  applied  music  section. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  music  education,  the  student 
must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  svibjects  from  the 
Department  of  Education  for  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the 
required  tool  and  cultural  resources  courses.  Tlie  student 
should  take  Music  11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18  in  the  first  year. 
Music  21-22  in  the  second,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42  in  the 
third  and  fourth  year. 

Music  Education  majors  must  choose  at  least  one  major 
and  one  minor  applied  music  subject.  A  minimum  of  tvi'elve 
semester  hours  credit  must  be  earned  in  the  major  applied 
music  subject;  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  credit  in  a 
minor  applied  music  subject.  If  the  major  applied  music  subject 
is  piano  or  voice,  the  student  must  take  private  or  class  in- 
struction in  the  applied  music  minor  beginning  in  the  freshman 
year  and  continuing  until  six  semester  hours  credit  have  been 
earned.  If  the  major  applied  music  subject  is  an  orchestral 
instrument,  the  student  must  take  piano  lessons  beginning  in 
the  freshman  year,  and,  in  addition,  must  take  private  or  class 
instruction  in  one  other  instnmient  or  in  voice  beginning  in  the 
sophomore  year,  imtil  a  total  of  nine  semester  hours  credit 
have  been  earned. 

Music  Education  majors  with  an  applied  music  major  in: 
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piano  must  complete  grade  7  in  piano  and  grade  2  in  voice; 
voice  must  complete  grade  5  in  piano  and  grade  3  in  voice; 
or  orchestral  instrument  must  complete  grade  4  in  piano  and 
grade  2  in  voice  or  one  other  instrument,  and  grade  3  in  their 
major  instrument. 

Music  History  majors  are  required  to  attain  grade  seven  in 
piano.  The  requirements,  otherwise^  are  like  those  of  the  major 
in  instruments  plus  an  advanced  course  in  music  history  and 
literature. 

Music  Theory  majors:  Any  student  who  has  completed 
two  years  in  any  music  course  and  has  received  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  in  Music  15-16,  21-22  and  17-18  is  eligible  for 
this  major.  The  requirements  are  those  of  the  major  in  instru- 
ments, except  that  the  student  need  attain  only  grade  7  in 
piano  and  may  take  a  course  in  orchestration  or  counterpoint, 
or  both. 

MUSIC 

Music  11-12 — Music  Appreciation, 

First  semester:  Two  hours  class  and  one  hour  laboratory 
each  week.  Second  semester:  One  hour  class  and  two 
hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit:  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  music,  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  value  of  music  in  ever>'day  life. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  15-16 — Elementary  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  its  terminology,  intervals,  scales, 
and  its  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  elements.  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  keys,  the  four  types 
of  triads,  and  their  application  at  the  keyboard.  In  the  second  semester 
these  studies  are  continued  and  the  study  of  seventh  chords,  key  rela- 
tionships, modulation,  modal  scales,  transposition  by  clef,  and  of 
foiu--part  writing  are  introduced. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  17-18 — Eartraining. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  materials  presented  in  MUSIC  15-16  are  studied  by  means  of 
rhythmic  reading,  sight-singing,  and  melodic  and  harmonic  dictation. 
This  course,  therefore,  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with  MUSIC   15-16. 

Music  21-22 — Advanced  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  four-part  writing,  and  including  the 
study   of   altered   chords,    chorale  harmonizations,   and  hannonic   counter- 
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point  based  on  the  technique  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
styles. 

Prerequisite:  Music  15-16. 

Music  31-32 — Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  practical  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  leading  to  an  introduction  to  the  eighteenth 
centiuy  invention  and  fugue  forms.  A  thorough  understanding  is  obtained 
by  analysis  and  writing,  using  representative  vi^orks  by  Palestrina,  Lassus, 
J.   S.   Bach,   and   others   as  models. 

Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Music  33-34 — ^History  of  Music. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  music  through  analysis  of  the  musical  styles 
of  the  various  periods.  Recordings  are  used  for  illustrations. 

Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years  only,  unless 
the  demand  is  sufficiently  great. 

Music  41-42 — Form,  Analysis,  and  Composition. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  structural  elements  of  musical  form  and  harmonic 
rhythm.  Analysis  and  writing  of  cadences,  motives,  phrases,  periods, 
simple  song-,rondo-,  variation-,  and  sonata  allegro  forms.  Examples  are 
taken  from  representative  works  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
composers. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Music  43-44 — Orchestration. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hoiurs  each  semester. 

First  semester:  A  practical  study  of  all  the  orchestral  instruments. 
Second   semester:   Exercises    in    making   simple    arrangements   for   small 
and  large  orchestras. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Music  45-46 — Music  Literature. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hoturs  each  semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  music.  This  coirrse  is  especially 
designed  for  majors  in  music  history  and  literature. 

Offered  in  alternate  years  upon  sufficient  demand. 
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Music  47 — Opera. 

Two  hours  class  and  one  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 
Ojfered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Music  48 — Symphony. 

Two  hours  class  and  one  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 

Offered   in   alternate   years    only    upon    sufficient   demand. 
See  Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
See  Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 
See  Education  32 — High  School  Music  Problems. 

Applied  Music  Courses 

Credit  for  work  in  appHed  music  is  granted  only  after  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  in  which  students 
are  required  to  play  representative  numbers  from  the  more 
difficult  studies  or  pieces  of  their  respective  grades  in  order 
to  earn  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

Appearance  in  student  recitals  is  required  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher. 

AppHed  Music  Credits:  One  semester  hour  is  earned  by 
taking  one  half-hour  lesson  with  five  hours  of  practice  each 
week.  Two  semester  hours  credit  are  earned  by  taking  two 
half-hour  lessons  with  ten  hours  of  practice  each  week.  It  is 
understood  that  the  credits  are  not  earned  unless  the  prescribed 
standard  of  difficulty  is  earned. 

Piano  Major 

Piano  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  lessons 
in  piano  each  week  during  the  four  year  course.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  voice  or  a  second  instrument  be  studied  at  some 
time  during  the  four  years. 

Entrance  requirements:  To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course 
in  piano  the  student  should  be  grounded  in  rehable  technique. 
He  should  be  able  to  play  in  a  moderately  rapid  tempo  ( M.M. 
100 — four  notes  per  beat)  and  parallel  motion  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  octave  position,  and  should  have 
acquired  systematic  methods  of  practice. 
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He  should  have  studied  some  of  the  standard  etudes,  such 
as  Czemy,  op.  299,  book  1;  Heller,  op.  46  or  47;  Bach,  Little 
Preludes,  a  few  two-part  inventions,  and  compositions  cor- 
responding in  difficulty  to  Haydn,  Sonata  No.  11,  No.  20 
(Schirmer);  Mozart,  Sonata  No.  3  in  C  Major,  No.  13  in  F 
Major  (Schirmer);  or  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op.  49,  No.   1,  etc. 

Music  6 — Piano  (Freshman  year). 

Cramer,  Studies;  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions:  Mozart,  Sonatas  C 
Major  No.  3,'F.  Major  No.  13  (Schrimer);  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  Op.  49 
No.  1,  Op.  14  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  other  compositions  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Scales:    Any  major  or  minor  scale  to   be  played  in  thirds,   sixth,   and 
tenths,  M.M. — quarter  note — 112,  in  the  following  form: 
Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes. 
Four  octaves  in  sixteenth  notes. 

Arpeggios:  Any  triad  or  dominant  seventh  to  be  played  in  all  positions, 
hands  together  one  octave  apart,  M.M.   112  per  quarter  note. 

Music  7 — Piano  (Sophomore  year). 

Studies  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Czemy,  Op.  740;  Bach,  Three-part 
inventions;  sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Beethoven,  Op.  10,  No.  1 
and  2,  and  Op.  14,  No.  1;  romantic  and  modern  pieces. 

All  scales,  triads,  and  seventh  chords  to  be  played  in  all  positions  and 
combinations,  M.M.  120  per  quarter  role.  The  student  should  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  read  at  sight  hymns,  folksongs,  and  other  compositions 
of  moderate  difficulty. 

Music  8 — Piano  (Junior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnussum; 
Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord;  Beethoven,  Op.  2,  No.  1,  2,  or  3; 
Concerto  in  C  Minor;  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  G  Minor;  romantic  and 
modem  pieces;  all  scales  and  arpeggios.  The  student  should  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  read  at  sight  accompaniments  and  compositions  of  moderate 
difficulty. 

Music  9 — Piano  (Senior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Chopin:  Etudes,  Scherzi,  Ballads, 
etc.;  Beethoven;  Sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Op.  31,  E  flat;  a 
classic  or  modern  concerto;  Bach:  Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  Suites, 
Partitas,  Toccatas,  etc.;  classic,  romantic,  and  modem  pieces. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty  consisting 
of  classic,  romantic,  and  modem  compositions;  also  a  selection 
made  by  the  exantiners,  preparation  to  be  made  in  two  weeks 
without  any  assistance  from  anyone.  He  should  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and  should  be  a  capable 
sight  reader. 
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Voice  Major 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  voice  lessons 
each  week  during  the  four  year  course. 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  one  half-hour  piano  lesson 
each  week  until  the  grade  7  standard  has  been  attained,  after 
which  the  study  of  another  instrument  may  be  substituted  or 
that  of  piano  continued. 

Membership  in  the  choir  during  the  four  year  course  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  major  and,  therefore,  required. 

Entrance  requirements:  To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course 
in  voice  the  student  should  be  able  to  sing  standard  songs 
and  simple  classics  in  good  English,  on  pitch,  with  correct 
phrasing  and  musical  intelligence.  He  should  also  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  read  a  simple  song  at  sight  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  music.  Some  knowledge  of  piano  is  re- 
quired. 

Music  1 — Voice  (Freshman  year). 

Correct  physical  and  mental  poise.  Principles  of  breathing  and  breath 
control.  Proper  use  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  Study  of  vowels  and 
fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production  with  such  vocalises  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary'  for  the  individual  student.  Simple  Songs  in  English 
and  Italian.  (Piano  3) 

Music  2 — Voice  (Sophomore  year). 

More  advanced  technique.  Studies  of  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales, 
legato,  staccato,  triplets,  the  simple  trill,  and  other  standard  embellish- 
ments. Italian  songs  of  the  classic  Bel  Canto  period  leading  to  songs  by 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Weckerlin,  Schubert,  and  Schumann,  thus 
covering  the  classic  and  romantic  periods.  (Piano  4) 


Music  3 — Voice  (Junior  year). 


Studies  for  maximum  flexibility  and  velocity.  Fundamentals  of  style 
and  expression  appropriate  to  each  stylistic  period.  Recitative,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  examples  from  operas  and  oratorios  by  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Cluck,  as  well  as  French  and  other  songs  from  the  works  of 
modern  composers. 

Music  4 — Voice  (Senior  year). 

Study  of  the  more  difficult  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  song  litera- 
ture, including  songs  in  English,  Italian,  Latin,  French,  and  German. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty.  He 
shoidd  have  had  considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and 
must  be  a  capable  sight  reader. 
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Organ  and  Instrumental  Majors 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  as  an  organ  major 
the  student  should  have  completed  Piano  6  or  its  equivalent. 
For  standards  consult  the  instructor. 

Organ  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  organ 
lessons  each  week  during  the  four  year  course  and  continue 
the  study  of  piano  until  grade  7  has  been  attained,  after 
which  the  study  of  voice  may  be  begun.  A  minimum  of  one 
year  of  voice  study  and  membership  in  the  choir  during  the 
entire  four  years  course  are  required. 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  with  a  major  in 
an  orchestral  instrument,  the  student  should  be  grounded 
in  rehable  technique;  he  should  be  able  to  play  scales  and 
arpeggios  at  a  moderately  rapid  tempo  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  play  them,  as  well  as  one  or  more  compositions,  in 
order  to  give  evidence  of  sufficient  n>usical  aptitude  to  make 
the  course  profitable.  He  should  also  have  acquired  methods 
of  systematic  practice.  For  specific  standards  consult  the 
instructor. 

Orchestral  instruments,  as  secondary  applied  music  subjects 
and  as  minor  instruments  for  majors  in  Music  Education,  are 
taught  in  class  groups.  This  method  of  class  instmction  may, 
then,  be  applied  in  teaching  high  school  groups. 

Music  35-36 — String  Class. 

Two  horn's  each  week.  Credit:  one  hoxii  each  semester. 

A  two-semester  coxirse  in  the  fundamentals  of  string  technique. 

Music  37 — ^Woodwind  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A  one-semester   course   in   the  fundamentals    of   woodwind   technique. 

Music  38 — Brass  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A   one-semester   course  in   the   fundamentals   of   brass   technique. 

Music  27-28— Class  Voice. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  course  utilizes  the  same  vocal  exercises  as  private  voice,  but 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  each  other  and  develop  a 
faculty  for  constructive  criticism.  Exercises  and  songs  are  sung  together 
and  as  solos. 

This  course  is  particularly  useful  for  majors  in  Music  Education  with 
a  minor  in  voice. 
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Music  19-20 — Choir  Training. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  No  credit  is  given  for  choir 
in  the  first  year;  thereafter  it  carries  one  hour  credit  each 
semester. 

Admission  to  the  coiirse  is  equivalent  to  membership  in  the  A  Cappella 
Choir  (see  description  under  Student  Activities).  The  course  is  an 
exceedingly  practical  one  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  repertoire  in  music  suitable  for  use  in  churches  and  other  sacred 
gatherings.  The  various  periods  in  the  development  of  choral  music  are 
studied.  Public  performance  is  included  for  all  members  who  become 
proficient.  The  vi^ork  is  especially  adapted  for  prospective  choir  directors 
in  churches  and  schools. 

Music  23-24 — Piano  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  for  futiu-e  piano  teachers  consisting  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  teaching  methods  and  teaching  materials. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Music  25-26 — ^Voice  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester, 

A  course  for  futiu-e  voice  teachers  consisting  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  teaching  methods  and  teaching  materials. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSORS  CAMPBELL  AND  CROVirNFIELD 
AND  ASSOCLVTE  PROFESSOR  TERRELL 

Natural  Science  11 — The  Psysical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

(See  tool  courses.) 

Natural  Science  12 — Human  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
(See  tool  courses.) 
Also  listed  as  BIOLOGY  12. 

PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  MILNER 
AND  ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS  KENT   AND   FEAGINS 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  philosophy  is  to  train  the  student 
in  the  attitude  of  reasoned  inquiry  into  the  more  basic  problems 
concerning  himself  and  his  world  as  a  whole.  Insofar  as  this 
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may  be  accomplished  through  a  relatively  thorough  study  of 
what  others  think  or  have  thought,  students  should  have  an 
appreciable  grasp  of  the  historical  development  of  philosophical 
endeavor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  student's  personal 
reflection  in  an  eflFort  to  understand  the  significance  of  ultimate 
problems  for  his  own  experience  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
best  he  can  for  himself  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  work  out 
their  own  tentative  conclusions. 

The  courjses  of  study  in  this  department  are  offered  to  stu- 
dents of  three  general  types :  ( 1 )  those  who  are  interested 
in  a  broad  but  integrated  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
human  culture;  (2)  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  rational 
foundations  of  particular  subjects  of  special  interest  to  them, 
and  most  importantly  perhaps  their  major  subject  (e.g.,  the 
sciences,  religion,  languages  and  literatixre  and  art);  (3)  those 
who  desire  to  major  in  philosophy,  whether  or  not  planning 
to  pursue  graduate  work  in  this  field. 

A  major  in  Philosophy  includes  Philosophy  10,  11,  12,  28, 
31,  33,  35  and  36.  Either  Philosophy  26  or  30  may  be  taken 
in  place  of  any  one  of  the  last  five  of  these  courses. 

Philosophy  10 — Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   three  hours  either  semester. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  philosophical  thinking  for  man's  everyday  experience;  an 
examination  of  typical  ideas  and  systems  of  ideas  in  terms  of  which 
men  have  sought  to  solves  these  problems. 

Note:  this  course  should  be  taken  prior  to  any  other  courses  in 
Philosophy;  when  this  is  not  possible  it  should  be  taken  concurrently 
with  the  first  of  other  courses  taken.  This  general  rule  does  not  apply  to 
students  who  take  only  PHILOSOPHY  24  and  PHILOSOPHY  41-42, 
the   core-curriculum   courses   in  this   department   required  of   all   students. 

Offered  each  semester  each  year. 

Philosophy  11 — Ethics:  The  Theory  of  Morals. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  critical  study  of  the  chief  theories  of  the  nature  and  principles  of 
moral  living,  with  regard  to  both  the  good(s)  valued  and  sought  by  man 
and  the  right  way  of  acting  (duty,  the   ought). 

Philosophy  12 — Logic:  the  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Rational  Belief. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  rational  foundations  of  clear  discourse  and  valid 
inference  and  their  application  to  communication  and  reasoning  in 
everyday  life  and  the  sciences;  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and 
problems  of  the  methods  of  proof  used  in  the   empirical  sciences. 
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Philosophy  24 — Aesthetics:  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
(See  cultural-resource  courses.) 

Philosophy  26 — The  Philosophy  of  Pacifism  and 
Conscientious  Objection. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  analysis  of  the  several  forms  of  pacifism  and  conscientious  objection 
to  war;  a  consideration  of  the  many  philosophical  problems  raised  by 
these  forms;  and  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  systematic  rational  defense 
for  and  incentive  to  a  modern  positive  peace  testimony  consonant  with 
the   best   traditions   and   principles   of  the   Society   of   Friends. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  28 — The  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  a  major  number 
of  Plato's  Dialogues.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  content  of  the  dialogues 
and  the  implications  of  the   ideas   expressed  therein. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  30 — Christian  Ethics. 

Three    hours    each   week.    Credit:    three    hours   the    semester 
offered. 

A  systematic  and  critical  study  of  Christian  ethics.  Distinctions  between 
Christian  and  philosophical  ethics;  sources  of  Christian  morality;  devel- 
opment in  history,  including  the  social  gospel  movement;  the  Christian 
ethic  appUed  to  major  problems  of  individual  and  social  conduct. 

Philosophy  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary  religious 
concepts,   and   the  relation  of   religious  knowledge  to    other  knowledge. 

(Also  Hsted  as  Religion  31.) 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  33 — Philosophy  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  experience;  the  forms 
of  beauty;  the  differentia  of  the  arts;  the  nature  of  creative  imagination; 
the  problem  of  standards  of  taste;  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  com- 
munity. A  rapid  survey  of  theories  of  art  and  beaiity  from  Plato  to  Croce, 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  35 — The  History  of  American 
Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  American   philosophical  thought 
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from  the  colonial  American  to  modem  times.  Special  emphasis   will  be 
placed  on  social  and  political  thought. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
Philosophy  36 — Philosophy  of  Science. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  fundamental  assumptions,  methods,  con- 
cepts, problems,  and  philosophical  implications  of  present-day  natural 
science;  a  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  scientific  explanation  as 
such,  and  of  the  relation  of  science  to  art,  religion,  and  history. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  ReHgious  and 
Pliilosophical  Thought. 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
(See  cviltural-resource  courses.) 

Philosophy  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Individual  and  group  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  material — 
particularly  from  the  current  journals — dealing  with  special  topics  of 
contemporary  interest. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  philosophy, 
and  open  to  all  minoring  in  philosophy;  open  to  all  others  at 
the  discretion  of  the  department. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  PURDOM 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  designed  so  as  to  present  to  the 
student  an  important  division  of  knowledge  and  an  opportunity 
to  participate  actively  in  experimental  investigations. 

The  Department  has  arranged  the  courses  so  that  a  student 
may  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  fields  of  applied  engineering 
physics;  for  further  study  at  a  graduate  level;  and  for  speciah- 
zation  in  the  field  of  science  teaching. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  strongly  urged  as  a  related 
subject,  as  the  methods  of  the  calculus  are  used  in  all  of  the 
advanced  courses.  It  is  recommended  that  students  who  intend 
to  major  in  Physics  take  Chemistry  11-12  in  their  freshman 
year  and  Chemistry  21-22  and  31  during  their  college  course. 

Physics  11-12 — General  Physics. 

Three  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  presents  the  basic  phenomena  of  physics  for  students  of 
chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  engineering  science.   Strong  emphasis  is 
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placed  on  quantitative  concepts  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  mechanics, 
heat,  electricity  and  light,  and  laboratory  exercises  are  provided  to 
measiure  many  of  these. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  14  or  15. 

Physics  11-12  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  courses  in 
the  Physics  Department. 

Physics  21 — Physical  Optics. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  theoretical  and  laboratory  study  of  the  optical  phenomena  associated 
with  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves;  velocity,  refraction, 
reflection,  diffraction  and  its  associated  gratings,  interference  and  polar- 
ization.  Elementary  studies   in   the   field  of   spectroscopy. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  22 — Mechanics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Analytical  mechanics,  treating  the  statics,  kinematcs  and  dynamics  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Various  problems  in  the  use  of  calculus  and 
vector  methods  in  mechanical  systems. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  31-32 — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Lectures  and  experiments  concerning  precisions  electrical  measure- 
ments, potential,  capacitance,  thermoelectricity,  magnetic  fields,  induc- 
tance, and  alternating  current  circuits.  Elementary  electronics,  such 
as  study  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and  a  number  of  circuits 
employing  them. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  41-42 — Atomic  Physics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  introduction  to  the  modem  theory  of  the  structure  of  matter  and 
the  nature  of  radiant  energy  based  upon  experimental  investigations  in 
the  fields  of  discharge  through  gases,  radioactivity,  photoelectricity. 
X-ray,  thermionic  emission,  particle  accelerators  and  nucleonics. 


Physics  49 — Physics  Seminar. 

redit  to  be  determined  by  the  n 
completed. 

Intended  only  for  those  students  majoring  in  Physics. 


Credit  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  study 
completed. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  MILNER  AND 
ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR  COMER 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  to  guide  the 
student  into  an  imderstanding  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  human  behavior,  to  help  the  student  apply  the 
knowledge  of  these  laws  of  behavior  in  solving  problems  of 
personal  adjustment  to  the  environment  in  which  he  lives, 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  leaders  who  have 
psychological  training,  and  to  interpret  education  in  terms  of 
integrated  personalities. 

Psychology  21^-General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hovurs  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
(See  cultural-resource  courses.) 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  psychology  courses. 

Psychology  22 — Child  Psychology. 

Three  hoiurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  child  in  a  modern 
democratic  culture.  It  will  show  the  constant  interplay  between  matura- 
tion and  acculturation  as  they  affect  the  growing  child.  The  mental 
growth  characteristics  of  the  child's  first  fourteen  years  are  carefully 
analyzed.  Age  norms  are  established  for  orientation  and  interpretive 
purposes.  The  main  emphasis,  however,  is  upon  the  guidance  of  each 
individual  child  so  that  he  may  become  a  well  integrated  personality. 

Psychology  23 — General  Experimental  Psychology. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit; 

three  hours  first  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  applying  experimental  method  to  psychological 
problems.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  thinking  and  of 
considerations  basic  to  psychological  measurement,  experimental  design, 
and  analysis  of  data.  Training  in  the  design,  execution,  and  interpretation 
of  experiments.  Such  topics  as  psychophysics,  perception,  motivation, 
frustration,  conflict,  transfer,  learning,   and  memory  are   included. 

Psychology  31 — Personnel  Psychology. 

Three  hoirrs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  psychological  principles  to  voca- 
tional guidance,  vocational  selection,  and  personnel  work.  Special  training 
will  be  given  in  the  techniques  of  individual  analysis — the  interview, 
methods  of  formulating  case  histories,  testing  (group  and  individual, 
instrumental  and  paper  and  pencil,  aptitude  and  achievement) — and 
in  job  and  occupational  analysis  and  classification. 

Ojfered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more 
important  findings  of  experimental  psychology,  particularly  as  related 
to  the  learning  process.  Original  tendencies,  impulses,  mental  charac- 
teristics, laws  of  learning,  transference  of  training,  individual  differences, 
exceptional  children,  such  psychological  problems  as  concern  the  teacher 
will  receive  attention. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  22. 

Psychology  41 — ^Psychology  of  Personality. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoirrs  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  factors  underlying  the  development  and  integration 
of  personality.  The  course  emphasizes  the  importance  of  motivation, 
learning,  and  re-education. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Pschology  42 — Abnormal  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  abnormalities  of  human  behavior  and  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  their  development.  Special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  principles  of  prevention  of  maladustment. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  44— Psychological  Testing. 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  the  administration,  the  interpretation, 
and  the  apphcation  of  individual  tests.  Students  are  given  enough 
practice  in  testing  individuals  to  gain  proficiency. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  45 — Current  Psychologies:  Psycho- 
analytical, Gestalt,  and  Field-Theoretical. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  psychology,  this  course 
considers  the  fundamental  principles  and  methodologies  of  (1)  psycho- 
analytical psychology  as  systemized  by  Freud,  (2)  Gestalt  psychology 
as  represented  by  Koehler,  and  (3)  field-theoretical  psychology  as  devel- 
oped by  Lewin. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  46 — Social  Psychology. 

Three  hoturs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  sceond  semester. 

This  course  deals  with  the  various  psychological  factors  which  operate 
to  determine  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  in  social  relation- 
ships; and  dynamics  of  leadership,  social  conflict,  social  maladjustment, 
education,  race  and  other  minority-group   relations. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 
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Psychology — Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  in  psychology  is  planned  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
psychological  concepts,  to  present  studies  in  the  field,  and  to  unify  the 
work  of  the  department.  Students  will  present  special  areas  of  investiga- 
tion; some  will  give  oral  reports,  others  carefully  prepared  papers.  It 
is  hoped  to  produce  by  this  procedure  special  insight  and  understanding 
of  their  major  field. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  psychology. 
RELIGION 

PROFESSOR  CROWNFIELD, 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS   KENT  AND  MOORE 

The  Department  of  Religion  oflFers  courses  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  Bible  study  and  rehgious  values  for  their 
own  development  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  specific  service  in  religious  education  and  in  the  ministry. 
A  few  courses  are  arranged  especially  for  those  who  expect 
to  engage  in  the  ministry  among  Friends  or  who  are  other- 
wise interested  in  the  history  and  work  of  Friends.  Special 
programs  are  available  for  young  women  planning  to  become 
church  secretaries  or  directors  of  religious  education. 

A  major  in  religion  must  include  Religion  11,  12,  21,  22, 
33-34  and  37-38. 

Students  majoring  in  religion  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Religion  Seminar  and  to  pass  in  their  senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  covering  the  various  aspects  of 
rehgious  study,  including  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  rehgious 
history  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  thought 
and  practice. 

To  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  wish  to  be 
better  prepared  to  assume  the  ordinary  responsibihties  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  it  is  suggested  that  they  take  a  minor  in 
Rehgion,  to  consist  of  the  following  covuses:  15,  33-34  and 
37-38,  in  addition  to  the  required  survey  course. 

Those  who  wish  to  teach  religion  in  tlie  public  schools 
will  meet  the  public  school  requirements  by  taking  six  hours 
of  Old  Testament,  six  hours  of  New  Testament,  and  nine 
hours  of  electives,  in  addition  to  the  education  courses  re- 
quired for  teaching. 

Religion  11 — Old  Testament:  The  Prophets. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  prophets  and  their  message  in  relation  to  their  times, 
with  a  consideration  of  their  permanent  significance. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alterriate  years. 
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Religion  12 — Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  sceond  semester. 

The  historical  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  are  considered,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the  content 
of  the  teaching. 

Ofered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  15— History  and  Principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  impulse  which  produced  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  how  it  spread 
and  found  expression  under  various  conditions. 

Relisrion  21 — New  Testament:  Epistles  and 
Johannine  Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  epistles  of  Paul,  other  epistles,  and  the  writings  bearing  the  name 
of  John  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  envirotiment  and  as  to  their 
permanent  significance. 

Oifered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  22 — Old  Testament:  Law,  History  and 
Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
This    course    is    a    study   of   the   three    important   sections   of   Biblical 
literature  usually  designated  as  Law,  History  and  Writings,  as  contrasted 
with  the  main  stream  of  prophets. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  31 — ^Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary  religious 
concepts,  and  the  relation  of  religious  knowledge  to  other  knowledge. 

At  least  three  hours  work  in  Religion  and  three  hours  in 
Philosophy  are  presupposed. 

Religion  33-34 — Principles  and  Practices  in 
Christian  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  study  analyzes  the  concepts  of  education  which  are  religious  in 
character  and  specifically  Christian.  Its  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  ideas 
on  which  Christian  education  is  based  and  to  study  the  forms  and 
methods   by  which   Christian   faith   is  kindled. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion 
in  the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
(See  Survey  Courses) 

Religion  37-38 — History  of  Christianity. 

Three  hoiir?  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  and  institutions  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  present  day. 

Either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1958-ld59,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  43 — History  of  Religions. 

Three   hours  each   week.    Credit:   three  hours   first   semester. 

The  chief  religions  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modem,  are  studied  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  their  concepts  of  the  essential  nature 
and  proper  expression  of  what  constitutes  religion. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  48 — Christian  Ethics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  altemate  years. 

Religion  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  religion  seminar  is  intended  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  religion.  The  work  in  the  first  semester 
each  year  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginning  students  and  deals 
with  the  lives  of  religious  leaders  past  and  present.  The  second  semester 
is  planned  for  upperclassmen  and  deals  with  important  trends  in  current 
religious  thought. 

Religion  majors  are  required  to  participate  twice  in  the  first 
semester  program  and  twice  in  the  second. 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  RELIGION 

Guilford  College  now  offers  a  program  of  graduate  study 
in  religion  looking  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Its 
primary  purpose  is  the  training  of  leaders  for  work  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  A  limited  number  of  others  may  be  ad- 
mited  if  it  appears  that  they  have  needs  which  may  be  met 
by  the  program. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  a  degree  must  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  or  equivalent,  representing  a  broad  program  of  liberal 
arts  studies,  with  special  training  in  the  field  of  religion 
equivalent  to  the  major  in  religion  oflFered  by  Guilford  College. 
Students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  whose  preparation  in  any 
respect  is  judged  insufficient  vvall  be  required  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

A  limited  number  of  special  students,  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  may  be  accepted  provided  that  they  give  evidence 
of  sufficient  preparation  and  maturity  to  profit  by  the  studies. 

PROGRAM 

The  program  presupposes  a  high  level  of  scholastic  attain- 
ment, liie  abihty  to  do  independent  study  at  the  graduate 
level,  initiative  and  a  generally  mature  attitude.  The  degree 
will  not  be  awarded  for  the  mechanical  "passing"  of  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  hours. 

Requirements  for  a  degree  include  the  completion  of  30 
semester  hours  of  advanced  study,  the  passing  of  a  general 
examination  including  written  and  oral  parts,  and  a  satisfactory 
thesis  representing  original  research  in  some  fieid  where 
faculty  direction  and  library  materials  are  available. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  use  at  least  one  of 
the  following  languages:  Greek,  Latin,  French  or  German, 
in  connection  witli  their  studies,  and  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  chosen  language  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree. 

FEES 

For  the  present,  two  three-hour  courses,  or  the  equivalent, 
will  be  off^ered  each  semester. 

For  the  present,  the  cost  will  be  $15.00  per  credit  hour  per 
semester.  Limited  scholarship  help  will  be  available,  based 
on  academic  standing  and  need. 

Courses  to  be  offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Religion  111 — Early  Christianity. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  book  of  Acts,  with  especial  attention  to  the  interaction 
of  Christianity   and   its   environment. 

Religion  112— New  Testament  Thought. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  unity  and  variety  of  thought  on  the 
chief  topics  treated  by  New  Testament  writers. 
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Religion  121 — ^Preaching:  Principles  and  Practice. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Emphasis  on  organization  and  delivery  of  sermons;  training  in  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures. 

Religion  122 — Preaching:  Principles  and  Practice. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  continuation  of  121. 

Religion  123 — Quaker  Leadership. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
contemporary  Quakerism,  and  to  prepare  him  for  assuming  responsible 
leadership  within  it. 

Religion  124 — Quaker  Leadership. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  continuation  of  123. 

Religion  131 — Contemporary  Theologians. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  of  Barth,  Brunner,  Tillich  and  Niebuhr. 

Religion  132— Quaker  Thought. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  seminar  based  on  the  thought  of  important  interpreters  of  Quakerism 
from  George  Fox  to  the  present  time,  with  special  emphasis  on  a  selected 
group  each  year. 

Religion  141 — Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Religion  142 — Seminar  in  New  Testament. 

SECRETARIAL  COURSES 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   MOORE 

This  group  of  courses  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 

groups  of  students:    (1)  students  who  plan  to  do  office  work 
efore  completing  a  college  course;    (2)   students  who  desire 
practical  training  for  office  work  along  with  their  college  course. 

Business  11-12— Typewriting  (Elementary). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

The  full  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be 
allowed. 
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Business  13-14 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg 
Functional  Method). 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
The    full   course   must   be    completed    before    credit    will    be 
allowed. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12,  or  equivalent,  should  precede 
or  be  taken  concurrently. 

Business  15-16 — Advanced  Typing  (Production 
Work). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Business  11-12,  or  equivalent. 

Business  18 — Secretarial  Accounting. 

Four  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Business  21-22 — Advanced  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting — Transcription. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Development  of  transcription  skill  with  emphasis  on  mailable  tran- 
scripts. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12  and  13-14. 

The  secretarial  courses  will  he  integrated  with,  and  supple- 
mented by,  courses  given  at  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guil- 
ford College. 

SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSORS    DINKEL   AND    MELNER 

VISITING   PROFESSOR   LOVEJOY 
ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  STAFFORD 

Students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in  law,  religion, 
poUtics,  or  social  research  are  invited  to  major  in  this  depart- 
ment. Undergraduate  majors  or  minors  in  this  field  are  also 
recommended  for  students  entering  business,  pubhc  relations, 
personnel  work,  labor  relations,  or  social  work.  Students  who 
plan  no  graduate  work  but  are  interested  in  a  broader  cultural 
background  and  deeper  understanding  of  human  relations  are 
also  welcomed. 

The  Sociology  and  Anthropology  Department  aims  to  help 
students  explore  the  best  materials  available  on  social  inter- 
action, group  relationships  and  djTiamics,  and  cultural  change. 
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Special  research  projects,  tutorial  reading  arrangements,   and 
field  work  with  social  agencies  may  also  be  arranged. 

A  major  in  Sociology  requires  twenty-four  hours  plus  four 
hours  credit  in  seminar  (or  an  alternative  equivalent  accepta- 
ble to  the  department).  Considerable  flexibility  for  individual 
needs  is  possible,  but  students  planning  graduate  work  are  ex- 
pected to  include  Sociology  21,  24,  31,  32,  37,  39,  and  40.  They 
are  also  urged  to  include  a  course  in  statistics.  Social  work 
candidates  should  include  Sociology  22,  24,  32,  34,  35,  and 
37.  Students  desiring  admission  to  graduate  school  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  if  they 
wish  full  recommendation  by  the  department. 

Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory. 

Two  lectures  and  two  hours  discussion  each  week.  Credit:  three 
hours. 

A  consideration  of  the  development  of  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  Western  institutions,  problems 
of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment.  A  unit  on  the  social  testi- 
monies of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  on  some  efiForts  at  relief  and 
rehabilitation    is   included. 

Sociology  21 — Principles  of  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  processes  of 
society,  to  give  him  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  groups,  com- 
munity, culture,  personality,  types  of  social  organization,  processes 
of  social  interaction,  phases  of  social  control,  and  social  change. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  22 — Social  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  major  social  problems  of  contemporary 
society:  family  disorganization,  transiency,  the  social  problems  of 
industry,  housing,  special  rural  and  urban  problems,  poverty,  personal 
disorganization,  racial  and  ethnic  conflict,  and  international  disorgani- 
zation. 

Sociology  23 — Rural  and  Urban  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  human  ecology  and  of  changing  rural  and  urban  patterns 
of  social  organization. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  24— Marriage  and  the  Family. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  practical  problems  of  marriage,  parenthood,  and  the  fam- 
ily in  our  contemporary  society. 
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Sociology  26 — Sociology  of  Religion  (formerly 
Sociology  46). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Studies  of  the  interaction  of  religious  experience  with  sociocultural 
and  institutional  phenomena.  Developments  within  the  framework  of 
Western  Christian  civilization  are  emphasized,  but  some  attention  is 
given  to  the  larger  non-Christian  institutions  and  to  primitive  or 
preliterate  religions. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  28 — Industrial  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  interpersonal  relations  in  work  situations,  the  sociology  of 
occupations  and  social  classes,  factories  and  comparable  organizations  as 
social  systems. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  31 — Anthropology  (Paleontology, 
Archaeology,  and  Prehistory— Introductory). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  social  origins  and  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  of  important 
human   institutions,   invention,   diffusion  of   culture   traits,   etc. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  32 — Cultural  Anthropology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  emphasis  on  studies  of  cultural  patterns  of  socialization  and 
personality  formation.  Social  organization  and  social  institutions — es- 
pecially modem  primitive — are  studied  along  with  the  application  of 
anthropological  methods   to  subdivisions   of  modem  Western    Society. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  33 — Southern  Regions. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  investigation  of  the  Southern  regional  culture  and  its  relation  to 
the  culture  of  the  United  States.  A  study  is  made  of  the  physical  and 
human  resources  for  these  regions  and  of  developments  pointing  toward 
a  greater  realization  of  inherent  capacities  of  the  Southern  regions. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  34 — Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semestei. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  crime,  crime  statistics,  an 
analysis  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  treatment. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Sociology  35 — Forms  of  Social  and  Relief  Work. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  developmental  history  and  description  of  public  and  private 
social  service  agencies,  community  organization,  group  work,  £tad  dis- 
aster relief.  Case  work  is  especially  emphasized. 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  36 — Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  review  of  attempts  to  study  racial  and  ethnic  differences,  attitudes 
and  relations.  A  study  of  the  present  status  of  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,   especially  in  the   Americas. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  37 — Educational  Sociology — Intergroup 
Relations  (formerly  Sociology  43). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  function  and  operation  of  various  institutions  and  agencies 
of  intergroup  relationship  operating  within  a  community.  The  role 
of  the  school  will  be  stressed.  Considerable  attention  \vill  be  given 
to  the  methods  and  materials  of  intergroup  education  as  techniques  for 
building  "bridges  of  understanding"  between  different  groups  of  people. 

Sociology  38 — Educational  Sociology — Practitioner 
Agencies  and  Applied  Techniques  (formerly 
Sociology  44), 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  continuation  of  Sociology  37  with  major  emphasis  given  to  action 
techniques.   (May  be  taken  before   37  with  special  permission). 

Offered  1958-1959,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  39 — Introduction  to  Social  Research. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  historical  study  of  social  surveys  and  of  the  development  of 
modem  techniques  and  methods  of  social  research — schedules,  question- 
naires, case  studies,  culture  group  and  community  studies,  elementary 
scaling  and  statistical  techniques. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  40 — Social  Theory. 

Special  tutorial  arrangements.  Credit:  to  be  determined. 

A  reading  course  covering  basic  social  and  sociological  theory  as 
listed    in    departmental    bibliography    and    tailored    to    individual    needs. 

Open  only  to  seniors  loith  special  departmental  permission. 
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Sociology  41-42 — ^Research  or  Field  Work  in 
Sociology. 

Credit:  to  be  determined. 

A  problem  in  social  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
or,  properly  supervised  and  reported  experiences  in  human  relations: 
tension  reduction  efforts,  small  group  or  community  organization  projects, 
institutional  service  or  work  camp  experiences,  field  vi'ork  with  agencies 
in  social  work. 

Open  only  to  seniors  with  special  departmental  permission. 

Sociology  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

An  effort  to  supplement  formal  courses  with  current  material  from 
sociological  and  social  case  work  journals.  Reports,  discussion,  occasional 
visiting  lecturers  and  field  trips.  Major  topics  to  be  selected  according 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  group. 


THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Underlying  the  whole  Guilford  College  program  is  the  con- 
viction that  education  is  not  a  n>ere  process  of  accumulating  a 
specified  number  of  credit  hours,  often  representing  an  assort- 
ment of  unrelated  courses,  and  exchanging  them  for  a  diploma. 
Education  is  a  process  of  growth;  it  can  be  neither  streamlined 
nor  mass-produced.  Education  imphes  the  "drawing-out"  of  all 
the  latent  capacities,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
intellectual,  that  lie  within  each  individual. 

This  drawing-out  of  each  individual's  capacities  by  teaching 
him  to  think  clearly  and  express  himself  adequately,  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  cultiural  and  spiritual  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  by  orienting  him  in  the  world  of  the  present,  constitutes 
the  goal  toward  which  Guilford  undertakes  to  direct  the  whole 
college  experience  of  the  student. 

Naturally,  the  chief  part  of  this  experience  is  formal  class- 
room instruction  organized  in  terms  of  courses,  for  the  unbroken 
pattern  of  human  knowledge  must  often  be  divided  artificially 
into  segments  for  the  purpose  of  intensive  study.  Guilford 
seeks  to  place  the  emphasis,  however,  not  upon  the  courses 
themselves  but  upon  the  larger  educational  objectives  toward 
which  the  courses  are  directed.  This  crucial  change  of  emphasis 
tends  to  break  down  the  old  distinctions  between  learning  in 
class  and  learning  outside  and  makes  it  possible  for  all  parts 
of  the  college  program  to  contribute  to  the  student's  educational 
experience.  Chapel  programs,  the  Friday  evening  lecture  series, 
visits  by  special  outside  speakers,  and  the  resources  of  films, 
records  and  radio  are  utihzed  to  enrich  the  total  educational 
program.  Able  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  various 
forms  of  independent  study,  which  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  below.  Further  enrichment  of  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram comes  through  the  various  organized  student  activities, 
which  are  also  described  below. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSCMDIATIONS 

The  athletic  associations  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  the  athletic  interests  at  the  college 
and  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  department  of  physical 
education. 


The  Athletic  Association  for  Men 

All  intercollegiate  athletics  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Physical  Education  Director  for  Men  and  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Athletic  Association  for  Men. 

The  Athletic  Council  is  composed  of  the  Faculty  Conmiittee 
on  Athletics,  the  Physical  Education  Director  for  Men,  officers 
of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  managers  of  the  teams. 
This  council  elects  the  managers  of  the  teams,  decides  all 
important  questions  relating  to  athletics,  and  makes  the 
financial  appropriations  for  athletic  purposes. 

The  Almnni  Committee  on  Athletics  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

Athletic  contests  are  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  regularly 
enrolled  students  only,  and  only  such  students  are  permitted 
to  represent  the  coUege  in  any  athletic  contest. 

AH  schedules  of  games  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Athletics  for  approval  before  final  arrangements 
are  made. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  provide  an  optional 
program  of  activities  offering  recreational  participation  in 
the  activities  in  which  fundamental  skill  has  been  acquired 
in  physical  education  classes. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  for  Women,  the  Women's  Athletic  Association 
conducts  extra-curricular  sports  on  an  intramural  basis  through- 
out the  year.  Tournaments  are  organized  on  an  inter-class 
basis  in  both  team  and  individual  sports.  Extramural  com- 
petition is  afforded  by  occasional  playdays  and  sports  days. 
May  Day  and  some  social  events  are  added  projects  of  this 
group.  Co-recreational  tournaments  in  tennis  and  badminton 
are  also  sponsored  by  them. 

Every  girl  in  scnool  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Association.  Awards  are  made  on  a  plan  whereby  the  standards 
for  them  are  attainable  by  any  student.  The  cabinet  consists 
of  the  following  elected  officers:  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer,    sports    managers,     equipment    manager. 
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dance  manager,  May  Day  chairman,  publicity  manager,  cheer- 
leader manager,  and  social  chairman.  These  officers  are  elected 
in  the  annual  spring  elections  held  for  all  student  offices. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Guilford  College  Community  Choral  Society 

The  Choral  Society  is  an  organization  of  about  75  voices 
conducted  by  a  member  of  the  facult>'  and  open  to  all  students 
and  members  of  the  college  commimity  who  may  be  interested 
in  music.  Ability  to  read  a  part  and  a  fair  quafity  of  voice 
are  required  for  entrance. 

Experience  in  reading  music  and  learning  to  interpret  it 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  conductor  are  the  greatest 
values  received.  A  concert  is  given  annually. 

The  Fine  Arts  Club 

Students  who  take  appUed  musical  subjects^ — piano,  voice, 
vioHn,  and  organ — form  the  nucleus  for  this  club.  Other 
students  interested  in  pubHc  performance  are  invited  to  join. 
The  club  holds  bi-weekly  meetings  with  programs  given  by 
the  members,  and  students  are  criticized  at  the  following 
lesson  periods.  Social  occasions  and  open-house  teas  are  held 
at  seasonal  times.  Faculty  sponsors  meet  with  the  club  and 
help  carry  out  the  programs. 

A  Cappella  Choir 

This  choir,  which,  as  the  name  suggests,  sings  without 
accompaniment,  is  made  up  of  the  best  voices  of  the  college. 
Definite  musical  training  is  required  before  any  member  is 
permitted  to  sing  in  concert  with  the  choir.  In  order  to  receive 
this  training,  inexperienced  members  are  advised  to  take  an 
introductory  course  in  music.  The  choir  made  its  initial 
appearance  at  Commencement,  1929.  This  was  the  first 
appearance  of  an  organization  of  this  kind  in  any  southern 
institution. 

In  the  many  appearances  which  the  choir  has  made  there 
have  been  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  quahty  of  tone,  the 
harmony,  and  more  especially  on  the  sense  of  aesthetic  values 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  which  its  members  have  been  trained 
to  experience  and  to  communicate  to  others.  It  offers  unusual 
opportunities  for  excellent  training  in  the  finest  type  of  music, 
the  sacred  song,  and  also  provides  a  splendid  fellowship  and 
an  opportunity  to  carry  a  real  message  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 
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THE  HONOR  BOARD 

The  Honor  Board,  composed  of  student  representatives 
chosen  by  the  student  governments  and  its  two  faculty  advisers, 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  honor  system  as  it 
apphes  to  academic  work. 

THE  DRAMATIC  COUNCIL 

The  Dramatic  Council  is  an  executive  board  composed 
of  faculty  and  student  members  who  are  interested  in  play 
production.  It  is  organized  to  take  charge  of  the  presentation 
of  plays  given  annually  by  the  students  of  the  college. 
It  has  property  rooms  in  Memorial  Hall  in  which  are  stored 
the  permanent  equipment  of  the  council.  Points  are  awarded 
for  satisfactory  acting  or  assistance  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
presentation  of  a  play,  and  students  become  candidates  for 
election  to  membership  by  acquiring  eight  points. 

SCHOLARSHIP  SOCIETY 

The  Guilford  Scholarship  Society  was  organized  in  1937 
(the  centennial  year  of  the  CoUege),  for  the  expressed  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  recognizing  high  academic  achievement. 
A  student  is  elected  to  membership  after  his  fifth  semester 
provided  he  has  estabhshed  a  quaUty  average  of  2.50. 

THE  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Guilfordian,  newspaper,  pubUshed  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  weeks,  and  The  Quaker^  the  student  yearbook,  are 
edited  and  published  by  student  staflFs  vmder  the  direction  and 
sponsorship  of  faculty  members  designated  by  the  administra- 
tion. There  is  a  separate  staff  for  each  publication.  The  various 
editors  and  managers  of  the  two  organizations  are  selected 
annually  in  the  student  elections  by  vote  of  the  student  body, 
but  participation  in  some  capacity  is  open  to  all  students 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  pubUcations. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Men's  Student  Government  and  the  Women's  Student 
Government  co-operate  with  the  administration  in  all  matters 
connected  with  student  life  both  social  and  academic.  The 
students  elect  their  own  representatives  to  the  governing 
councils  of  these  Associations. 
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THE  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
of  Guilford  College  were  organized  in  1889.  In  more  recent 
years  the  two  have  been  combined  into  one  organization, 
called  the  Student  Christian  Association,  which  is  an  accredited 
member  of  the  National  Student  Christian  Associations.  During 
recent  years  Guilford  students  have  served  as  president  and 
chairman  respectively  of  the  North  Carolina  Student  Christian 
Association  and  the  Southern  Region  student  Y.M.C.A.  Continu- 
ing in  the  tradition  of  the  earlier  organizations,  the  Student 
Christian  Association,  with  its  faculty  advisers,  plans  many  of 
the  religious  and  social  activities  of  the  cantpus.  The  Student 
Christian  Association  names  a  student  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Convocations  and  participates  in  plaiming  chapel 
programs. 

Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  meet  and  welcome  new  students  on  their  arrival  at 
Guilford  College  and  to  give  them  every  possible  assistance 
in  their  orientation.  The  purpose  of  the  Student  Christian 
Association  is  to  permeate  with  Christian  influence  every 
phase  of  college  activity. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  BOARD 

The  Student  Affairs  Board,  made  up  of  one  representative 
from  each  student  organization  on  the  campus  and  a  committee 
from  the  faculty,  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  student 
activities  of  the  college. 

Limitation  of  Activities 

In  order  to  set  a  standard  for  the  participation  of  students 
in  various  campus  activities,  each  activity  is  given  a  point 
rating.  These  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 
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Athletic  Coiincil — Men's 


Points 
1 
1 


President 
Secretary 


Athletic    Council — Women's 

President      2 

Vice-President      2 

Secretary-Treasurer     2 

Member     1 

Athletic   Teams — Men's 

Cross    Country,    Tennis,    Track 

Golf 

Manager     2 

Varsity  squad    2 

Baseball,  Basketball,  Football 

Manager         3 

Assistant   Manager    2 

Varsity    squad  3 

Junior  varsity  squad 1 

Cheerleaders 

Head  cheerleader    1 

Member     1 

Choir 

President*    2 

Business    Manager"     2 

Librarian  1 

Member,  if  not  registered  for 

credit  3 
"If  registered  for  credit,  3  points 

Classes 

President  of  any  class    2 


College  Marshal 


Member 


Conunittee    on    Convocations 
Member     1 

Dramatics 

Major   Actor    2 

Minor  Actor    1 

President   of  Dramatic   Council  2 

Stage   Manager 2 

Member  of  Dramatic  Council  1 

Fine  Arts  Club 

President      2 

Member 1 


Guilfordian 

Points 

Editor-in-chief     5 

Managing   Editor    4 

Business  Manager 4 

Associate  Editor    2 

Regular   reporters            2 

Minor   staff   member    1 

Honor  Board 

Member      1 

International    Relations    Club 

President      2 

Vice-President      1 

Secretary 2 

Treasurer     I 

Monogram   Club 

President 2 

Quaker 

Editor-in-chief     4 

Managing    Editor         3 

Photograph    Manager    3 

Business    Manager     2 

Advertising   Manager    2 

Minor  staff  member    1 

Representatives   to  Student 
Assembly 

Member      1 

Social  Committee 

Chairman                                3 

Member    except    chairman     2 

Student  Affairs  Board 

President      3 

Secretary                        2 

Member  except  President  or 

Secretary      1 

Student  Christian  Association 

President      3 

Cabinet  member  except 

President    2 

Student   Council — ^Men's 

President        4 

Vice-President                        2 

Member    except    President     I 

Student  Council — Women's 

President                  4 

House    President     3 

Secretary  2 
Member   except  President,   House 

President,  or  Secretary 1 
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The  number  of  activity  points  which  a  student  may  carry  is  governed 
by  his  quality  average  for  the  preceding  semester  and  determined  by  the 
following  schedule: 

Quality  Average 

of  Student  Points  Allowed 

3.00     13 

2.75 12 

2.50   11 

2.25     10 

2,00 9 

1.75     , 8 

1,50 7 

1,25     6 

1,00 5 

A  student  passing  nine  hours  work  with  an  average  of  "C,"  yet  not 
having  a  quality  average  of  1,.00,  may  carry  three  points  only. 
No  student  may  hold  more  than  one  four-point  oflSce. 

A  Student  participating  in  major  student  activities  must  be 
registered  for  thirteen  hours,  must  have  his  matriculation  card 
signed  by  the  proper  official  in  the  Business  Office  and  must 
have  on  file  at  the  college  a  transcript  of  his  record  from  the 
last  school  he  attended.  In  addition,  a  student  who  has  been 
previously  enrolled  in  college  must  have  an  average  grade  of 
"C"  in  at  least  nine  hoiurs  of  college  work  during  the  preceding 
semester.  If  the  student  has  been  out  of  college  for  a  time,  the 
rule  applies  to  the  last  semester  he  was  in  college.  In  case  a 
student  attends  summer  school  as  well  as  the  regular  session, 
his  ehgibihty  is  determined  by  his  combined  average  for  the 
preceding  semester  and  summer  school.  Such  a  student  must 
have  passed  with  an  average  grade  of  "C"  three-fifths  of  the 
hours  for  which  he  was  registered  during  the  preceding  semes- 
ter and  summer  school, 

A  student  who  enrolls  after  October  1st  wiH  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  major  student  activities  during  the 
first  semester,  A  student  who  enrolls  after  February  10th  will 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  major  student  activities 
during  the  second  semester. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  on  a  semester  basis  except 
for  the  student  who  has  been  given  the  grade  Inc,  Such  a 
student  will  be  readmitted  to  student  activities  when  the 
instructor  who  gave  the  grade  Inc,  reports  that  the  work  has 
been  satisfactory  completed,  provided  he  then  meets  the 
grade  requirement. 

In  connection  with  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  rules  of  the 
North  Carohna  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  are  to  be 
observed  in  addition  to  the  college  regulations  governing  all 
extra-curricular  activities. 

Committees  appointed  to  make  nominations  for  officers  of 
student  organizations  should  confer  vdth  the  Student  Affairs 
Board  to  detennine  whether  the  proposed  candidates  are 
eligible  to  hold  the  offices. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


GRADING  OF  STUDENTS 

A  student's  standing  is  determined  by  daily  reci- 
tations, hour  examinations,  and  final  examinations. 
Reports  are  issued  quarterly.  At  mid-year  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  report  covers  the  work  for  the 
whole  preceding  semester.  The  grades  attained  are 
indicated  by  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  Inc.  and  F. 

A  represents  exceptional,  B  represents  superior, 
C  represents  average,  D  represents  passing  attain- 
ment, F  represents  failure;  Inc.  represents  incomplete, 
and  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  some  part  of 
the  work  has  not  yet  been  completed  on  account  of 
conditions  beyond  the  students  control.  An  Inc.  not 
made  up  within  a  year  automatically  becomes  an  F. 

A  student  may  not  be  given  a  re-examination  in 
a  course  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

ABSENCES 

All  students,  except  sophomores,  juniors  and  sen- 
iors who  are  on  the  honor  roll,  are  required  to  attend 
class  regularly.  When  a  student  has  a  total  of  unex- 
cused  absences  in  one  course  equivalent  to  the  num- 
ber of  credit  hours  in  that  course,  he  will  be  notified 
that  that  one  more  absence  will  exclude  him  from  the 
course  and  that  the  grade  F  will  then  be  recorded.  A 
student  carrying  less  than  twelve  hours  of  academic 
work  may  not  remain  at  the  college  except  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  President.  Students  are  allowed 
no  absences,  except  those  excused  by  the  deans,  three 
school  days  before  and  three  school  days  after  each 
vacation  period.  Students  who  are  not  passing  nine 
hours  with  the  average  grade  of  C  are  allowed  no  ab- 
sences except  those  excused  by  the  deans. 
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Unavoidable  absences  on  account  of  illness  will  be 
excused  by  the  deans.  Other  unavoidable  absences, 
except  those  necessary  to  represent  the  college  in 
major  student  activities,  must  be  arranged  for  with 
the  deans  in  advance. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  chapel  twice 
a  week  unless  they  have  been  excused  by  the  proper 
committee. 

When  a  student  has  two  unexcused  absences  from 
chapel,  he  will  be  notified  that  the  third  will  exclude 
him  from  college. 

When  a  student  has  three  unexcused  absences  from 
physical  education,  he  will  be  notified  that  a  fourth 
will  exclude  him  from  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION  AND  CHANGING 
CLASSIFICATION 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  either 
the  first  or  second  semester,  or  to  change  registration, 
later  than  one  week  after  the  first  day  of  classes  except 
by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Counselling. 

Classes  already  missed  because  of  late  registration 
or  change  of  registration  are  counted  as  unexcused 
absences. 


EXTRA  HOURS 

Only  students  who  have  passed  all  their  academic 
work  and  made  an  average  of  B  during  the  preceding 
semester  are  allowed  to  petition  to  carry  more  than 
eighteen  hours  of  academic  work.  Even  very  superior 
students  are  limited  to  a  program  of  twenty-one  hours. 
While  enrolled  at  Guilford  College,  students  may  take 
courses  by  correspondence  only  after  having  obtained 
permission  from  the  Dean's  OfiFice. 
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HONORS 

Honors  shall  be  awarded  to  the  graduate  who  dur- 
ing his  college  course  has  attained  the  quality  average 
of  2.5  and  High  Honors  to  the  graduate  who  has  at- 
tained the  quality  average  of  2.7. 

HONOR  ROLL 

A  member  of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  or 
senior  class  who  has  a  quality  average  of  2.5  during 
the  preceding  semester,  will  be  eligible  for  the  Honor 
Roll;  however,  no  freshman  may  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  roll  until  the  end  of  the  freshman 
year.  Summer  school  averages  are  combined  with 
those  of  the  previous  semester. 

Those  on  the  honor  roll  are  not  required  to  attend 
classes,  nor  are  they  held  responsible  for  daily  pre- 
parations, but  are  required  to  take  announced  quizzes 
and  quarterly  and  semester  examinations. 

The  Personel  Directory  of  Guilford  College  in- 
cludes lists  of  recipients  of  scholarships,  prizes,  and 
honors,  and  students  on  the  Honor  Roll. 

EXCLUSION  FOR  FAILURE 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  return  to  college  the  sec- 
ond year  a  Freshman  must  have  passed  15  hours  of 
work  during  the  year  with  an  average  grade  of  C. 

In  order  for  a  Sophomore  to  return  for  the  third 
year  of  college,  he  must  have  passed  24  hours  with 
an  average  of  C  for  the  entire  year. 

In  order  for  a  Junior  to  return  for  the  fourth  year 
of  college  he  must  have  passed  30  hours  with  an 
average  grade  of  C. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  is  required 
to  complete  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours,  120 
in  academic  subjects,  and  8  in  physical  education. 

For  each  semester  hour  in  which  the  student  has 
the  mark  A  he  will  receive  3  quality  points;  B,  2 
points;  C, -1  point;  D,  no  points;  F,  no  points.  In  order 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  a  student  must  have  at 
least  as  many  quality  points  as  he  has  credit  hours, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eight  hours  of  required 
work  in  physical  education.  The  credit  hours  on  which 
a  student  has  a  failing  grade  are  counted  in  making 
averages,  unless  the  course  has  been  repeated  and 
passed,  or  some  course  has  been  substituted  for  it.  A 
student  whose  quality  average  is  below  1.00  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enroll  for  the  senior  year  without  per- 
mission of  the  Committee  on  Counselling. 

In  his  major  field  the  student  must  complete  not 
less  than  24  hours.  Courses  passed  with  a  grade  of 
less  than  C  will  not  be  credited  toward  a  major.  The 
student  must  also  receive  credit  in  the  required  edu- 
cational-tool and  cultural-resource  courses,  and  must 
work  out  with  his  major  professor  a  course  of  study 
including  one  or  two  fields  related  to  his  major. 

The  college  course  is  planned  for  four  years  of 
study;  no  student  who  has  attended  college  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  three  years  and  two  summer  schools 
will  be  granted  a  degree.  The  student  must  do  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year's  study  at  Guilford  College  and  must 
be  in  residence  the  last  semester  of  his  academic  work. 

In  order  for  a  student  to  receive  his  degree  he  must 
submit  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  a  written  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  not 
later  than  one  semester  prior  to  the  expected  time  of 
receiving  the  degree. 

Application  should  be  made  in  January  for  the 
degree  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  die  spring  semes- 
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ter,  and  in  May  for  the  degree  to  be  conferred  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term.  In  making  application  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  for  the  degree  a  student  must 
report  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Sophomore 
Speech,  the  Junior  Speech,  the  comprehensive  exam- 
ination in  English,  and  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  a  foreign  language  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
application.  A  student  must  also  have  completed  all 
core  curriculum  courses  below  the  Junior  level  and 
the  quality  average  of  the  student's  academic  work 
as  of  the  date  of  application  must  be  at  least  1.00. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  in  June  must  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  Business  Office  on  or  before  May 
1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect  to  graduate.  Ap- 
plicants for  the  degree  in  August  must  have  their 
accounts  settled  by  July  17th. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

With  an  educational  program  which  includes  much 
collateral  and  independent  reading,  the  college  obvi- 
ously emphasizes  its  library.  The  collection  of  mate- 
rial, intended  especially  for  a  liberal-arts  college,  con- 
tains over  40,000  books  and  bound  periodicals,  be- 
sides hundreds  of  unbound  periodicals  and  pam- 
phlets. A  Carnegie  collection  of  848  prints  made  from 
the  best  paintings  in  the  world  and  over  125  books 
on  art  make  up  a  part  of  the  collection.  In  addition 
a  collection  of  626  records  and  a  Magnavox  record- 
player  have  been  secured  through  the  same  source, 
and  have  been  placed  in  the  large  music  and  art  room 
on  the  second  floor.  These  two  collections  greatly 
enrich  and  extend  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  academic 
resources  of  the  library. 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  library,  the  authorities  have  imposed  very  few 
rules.  Readers  have  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and 
the  librarians  and  attendants  are  eager  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  finding  material.  As  a  result  of  the  increased 
use  of  the  building,  however,  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  others  is  requested  so  that  all  who  come  may 
have  a  quiet  place  to  study. 

The  reading  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted.  All 
books  of  fiction  and  reference  are  shelved  in  the  main 
room,  and  are  immediately  available  to  the  reader. 
The  smaller  reading  room  contains  current  issues 
of  many  magazines  and  journals  and  the  more  recent 
bound  volumes  of  the  leading  periodicals.  The  fire- 
proof stack  room  is  equipped  with  steel  shelving  and 
has  twenty-one  individual  study  desks.  Seminar  rooms 
and  small  study  rooms  also  are  available  for  students 
and  groups  engaged  in  special  projects.  A  large  num- 
ber of  books  and  manuscripts  bearing  on  North  Caro- 
lina history,  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
of  Guilford  College  are  contained  in  the  Quaker  Col- 
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lection  Room  and  the  adjoining  vault.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  records,  probably  the  largest  collection  of 
Quaker  material  in  the  South,  will  be  augmented  by 
friends  who  have  documents  of  historical  interest  in 
their  possession  and  who  would  Uke  to  deposit  them 
where  they  will  be  well  cared  for  and  available  for 
study. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  COURSES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  emphasize  individual 
development  in  a  number  of  ways,  among  which  the 
following  are  especially  important.  Each  student  is 
required  in  his  sophomore  year  and  again  in  his  junior 
year  to  make  a  special  public  talk  which  is  designed 
to  give  him  practice  in  the  comprehension,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  more  or  less  complicated 
material.  In  the  senior  year  each  student  presents  a 
thesis  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has  made  some 
original  investigation. 

In  a  number  of  courses  in  the  college  curriculum 
detailed  syllabi  have  been  prepared  which  give  ad- 
vanced, capable  students  the  opportunity  to  study 
independently  and  receive  credit  for  work  done  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  a  comprehensive  written 
and  an  oral  examination  covering  the  material. 

Seniors  who  have  achieved  a  high  record  during 
their  first  three  years  of  work  are  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  carry  on  an  independent  course  of  read- 
ings and  study  looking  toward  special  honors  in  their 
major  department,  or  they  may  undertake  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  in  their  field  of  major  concen- 
tration, the  results  of  which  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  required  senior  thesis,  and  for  which  they  may  be 
awarded  as  much  as  six  hours  credit.  For  details  of  the 
regulations  covering  such  projects  the  student  should 
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consult  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
majoring. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

The  summer  session  at  Guilford  College  is  planned 
around  certain  definite  objectives:  (1)  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  capable  students  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  less  than  four 
years;  (2)  to  allow  high  school  graduates  to  begin 
their  college  education  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and 
peaceful  surroundings  without  the  usual  busy  period 
of  the  opening  of  college  each  fall;  (3)  to  offer  stu- 
dents a  program  of  study  in  keeping  with  the  chang- 
ing conditions,  whether  local,  national,  or  interna- 
tional; and  (4)  to  give  teachers  the  opportunity  of 
further  training  in  their  special  fields  of  interest. 

Summer  session  courses  are  taught  by  the  regular 
faculty  of  the  college  and  are  the  same  in  content  as 
courses  offered  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Courses  given  vary  from  summer  to  summer.  The 
college's  usual  high  standards  of  scholarship  are  main- 
tained. Students  may  earn  up  to  ten  semester  hours, 
in  the  nine  weeks  session. 

For  further  information,  write  to:  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 

ACCELERATED  PROGRAM 

By  attending  summer  sessions,  a  student  materially 
reduces  the  time  it  takes  to  finish  his  college  course 
(see  (1)  above).  Many  people  have  completed  the 
work  in  three  calendar  years,  with  some  exceptional 
students  finishing  in  six  semesters  and  two  summers. 
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GREENSBORO  DIVISION  OF 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

Guilford  College,  conscious  of  its  responsibility  to 
the  community,  operates  a  division  of  tibe  college  in 
the  city  of  Greensboro  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  adults  courses  not  available  elsewhere  at 
convenient  times. 

The  college  credit  courses  of  the  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion are  taken  from  the  regular  curriculum  of  Guilford 
College,  are  taught  by  members  of  the  college  faculty, 
and  the  traditionally  high  academic  standards  of  Guil- 
ford are  maintained.  These  courses  are  therefore 
thoroughly  accredited.  Such  academic  facilities  as 
the  library  are  available  for  use  of  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion students  on  the  same  basis  as  to  students  enrolled 
in  day  classes. 

The  instructional  program  also  includes  courses  in 
standard  high  school  work,  courses  in  business  educa- 
tion and  in  industrial  management,  and  adult  educa- 
tion courses  both  of  a  technical  nature  (designed  to 
increase  the  skill  and  earning  power  of  employees  of 
Greensboro  firms),  and  also  of  a  purely  cultural 
nature. 

Students  registered  in  the  Greensboro  Division  may 
participate  in  certain  extra-curricular  activities  of  the 
college. 

Special  bulletins  and  further  information  may  be 
secured  from: 

Grady  E.  Love,  Director 

Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College 

519  West  Washington  Street 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

ADMISSION  TO  GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

It  has  been  agreed  that  Guilford  College  should 
remain  a  small  college  of  six  hundred  degree  stu- 
dents. Those  who  can  live  in  their  homes,  commuting 
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to  the  campus  each  day,  will  be  accepted  into  mem- 
bership in  the  student  body  as  long  as  the  facilities 
of  the  College  can  provide  for  their  needs. 

The  decision  to  have  a  college  of  this  size  is  the 
result  of  the  thinking  of  many  educators  that  the  finest 
life  and  the  best  scholarship  are  fostered  in  a  small 
college.  The  student  who  is  given  the  privilege  of 
becoming  .  a  member  of  Guilford  College's  friendly 
student  body  assumes  the  obHgation  of  loyalty  both 
to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  its  regulations  and  tra- 
ditions. 

The  faculty  and  student  governments  have  re- 
quested that  women  students  refrain  from  the  use 
of  tobacco  on  the  college  campus  or  in  the  commu- 
nity. Men  students  are  requested  to  confine  their  use 
of  tobacco  to  their  dormitories  and  certain  other 
areas  listed  in  the  handbook.  The  possession  or  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages  is  forbidden.  GambHng  is  for- 
bidden. 

Whenever  a  student  shows,  by  maintaining  low 
standards  of  scholarship  or  standards  of  conduct  that 
are  at  variance  with  those  the  college  strives  to  main- 
tain, that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  that 
is  his,  he  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 
In  all  such  matters  the  college  exercises  final  authority. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Freshman  standing  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who 
is  beheved  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  to  be 
capable  of  doing  acceptable  college  work  and  who 
has  completed  satisfactorily  a  four-year  course  of  not 
less  than  15  units  in  a  secondary  school  of  approved 
standing  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  as  shown 
by  examination.  In  order  for  an  applicant  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  he  should 
submit  a  formal  apphcation  and  have  his  high  school 
record  to  date  sent  to  the  college. 
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It  is  recommended,  though  not  required  that  an 
applicant  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Board  Examination  furnished  by  Edu- 
cational Testing  Services,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

All  students  must  reapply  for  admission  on  or  be- 
fore April  1st,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  $20.00 
deposit.  This  amount  is  refundable  upon  request  by 
July  1st. 

A  student  is  advised  to  plan  his  secondary  school 
work  so  that  he  will  be  adequately  prepared  to  enter 
the  courses  he  will  take  at  Guilford  College.  No  more 
than  three  units  in  vocational  subjects  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  minimum  fifteen.  The  followdng 
secondary  school  courses  are  suggested: 

English 3-4  units 

Mathematics    2-4  units 

Foreign  Language 2-6  units 

Social  Studies   1-4  units 

Natural  Science    1-4  units 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  approved  institutions  wdll  be 
admitted  to  such  standing  as  seems  fair  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials.  The  appHcant  in  every  case 
must  present  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal,  a 
catalogue  of  the  school  attended,  and  an  official  state- 
ment and  description  of  the  work  done,  with  a  com- 
plete record  of  entrance  credits. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

The  designation  "special  student"  may  arise  in  sev- 
eral ways.  In  general  any  student  carrying  less  than 
twelve  hours  is  a  "special  student." 

(1)  A  person  twenty-one  years  old  or  older,  who 
is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  and  who  may 
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not  have  graduated  from  high  school,  may  be 
admitted  to  register  for  certain  courses  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  him. 
(2)  A  full  time  student  who  for  good  reasons  is 
allowed  to  reduce  his  course  load  to  below 
twelve  academic  homrs  is  a  special  student. 
Such  a  student  may  not  reside  in  the  dormi- 
tories except  by  consent  of  the  president  of 
the  college. 

FEES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  keep  the  cost  of  education  as 
low  as  possible.  This  is  accomphshed  to  a  great  extent  through 
income  from  the  Endowment  Funds,  now  approximately 
$1,650,000,  and  donations. 

In  former  years  the  college  has  at  times  furnished  as  much 
as  62  per  cent  of  the  aimual  cost  of  the  student's  academic 
training. 

It  is  the  constant  purpose  of  the  administration  to  give  to 
Guilford  students  services  of  high  value  in  relation  to  the  cost 
to  them.  The  College  may  find  it  necessary  to  raise  the  basic 
fees  during  a  year  to  maintain  the  existing  standards.  If  this 
becomes  necessary,  persons  responsible  for  fees  will  be  given 
prior  written  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 
1958-1959 

For  tuition,  hoard,  room  rent,  registration,  library,  medical, 
gymnasium,  and  lecture  jee  for  the  academic  year  the  charge 
is  (not  including  student  activity  fees): 

For  men  in  Archdale  Hall $825.00 

For  men  in  Cox  Hall   825.00 

For  women  in  Founders  Hall 825.00 

Tuition  and  special  fees $415.00 

Board  and  room :    .   410.00 

For  women  in  Kathrine  Hine  Shore  HaU 850.00 

For  men  in  English  Hall 850.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee  415.00 

Board  and  room 435.00 

For  women  in  Mary  Hobbs  HaU  (estimated)    735.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee   .............   415.00 

Board  and  room .:....   320.00 
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For  day  students 

Tuition  and  special  fee 415.00 

For  all  students 

Student  activities  fee    22.00        •  ■ ; 

Student  blanket  sickness  and 

accident  insurance 16.00 

(Waiver  basis — see  below) 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  is  assessed  to  cover  the  budget 
of  certain  student  organizations  in  which  every  student  may 
participate  or  from  which  he  receives  certain  benefits.  The 
budget  must  be  adopted  by  at  least  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
entire  student  body.  The  organizations  participating  in  the 
budget  are  the  Athletic  Associations  for  men  and  women,  the 
college  annual,  the  college  newspaper,  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  Student  Government  organizations,  the  Dramatic 
Council,  Social  Committee,  the  Student  Affairs  Board,  and  the 
Choir. 

Medical  Service.  The  medical  fee  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
professional  services  where  a  physician  is  called  to  attend  a 
patient  nor  the  cost  of  a  special  nurse.  The  college  provides 
the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  at  the  college,  and  medicine  for 
ordinary  exigencies  or  minor  accidents.  The  administration 
furthermore  undertakes  to  maintain  sanitary  and  healthful  con- 
ditions for  the  protection  of  the  students  and  the  faculty.  Each 
student  is  required  to  keep  his  own  room  clean  and  in  order. 

Ail  students  entering  Guilford  for  the  first  time  will  be 
required  to  submit  a  health  certificate  from  their  physician. 
Forms  may  be  secured  from  the  ofiice  of  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

All  students,  when  ill,  will  be  removed  to  the  college 
infirmary  in  Founders  Hall  upon  the  direction  of  the  nurse. 
The  charge  is  $3.00  per  day  after  the  first  five  days. 

Students'  Medical  and  Accident  Expense  Reimbursement 
Insurance.  A  plan  of  Students'  Medical  and  Accident  Expense 
Reimbursement  Insurance  is  offered  on  a  waiver  basis.  Under 
this  plan,  the  carrying  company  will  indemnify  a  student  for 
doctors'  fees,  nurses'  fees,  hospital  or  infirmary  confinement 
and  other  specified  expenses  caused  by  illness  or  accidental 
bodily  injury,  not  to  exceed  $1,000  and  dental  treatments 
resulting  from  injury,  not  to  exceed  $100.  Benefits  are  effec- 
tive twenty-four  hours  a  day  during  the  entire  year  including 
interim  vacation  periods. 

The  premium  of  $16.00  for  each  student  will  appear  as  an 
item  on  the  first  semester  charges  unless  students  or  parents 
notify  the  Business  Office  in  writing,  on  or  before  the  day  of 
the  student's  registration,  that  such  protection  is  not  wanted. 
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Special  Fees 

For  less  than  full  work  (12  semester  hours),  $12.00  per 
semester  hour  plus  a  $5.00  registration  fee  each  term. 

Graduation  and  Academic  Costume  Fee   $12.50 

Late  Registration  Fee    $2.00  to  10.00 

Typewriting  Rental  Fee  (per  semester)    6.00 

Extra  credit  hours  (more  than  18)  per  hour 12.00 

Materials  Charge  for  Laboratory  Course: 

Charges  for  materials  and  for  equipment  breakage  will 
be  made  by  the  professor  in  charge.  Excess  charges  will 
be  paid  by  the  student. 

Organic  and  Analytical  Chemistry  (per  semester)    .  .  10.00 

General  Chemistry  (per  semester)    4.00 

Natural  Science  (per  semester)    3.00 

Biology  (per  semester)   5.00 

Fee  for  practice  teaching   35,00 

Fees  in  Music 

(All  fees  for  one  year — two  semesters) 

Class  lessons  in  voice   $  25.00 

Class  lessons  in  instruments  25.00 

Private  lessons  in  voice  or  instruments: 

Two  lessons  per  week    100.00 

One  lesson  per  week 60.00 

Use  of  piano  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week 10.00 

Twelve  hours  per  week   16.00 

Use  or  organ  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week   16.00 

Use  of  orchestral  instruments 10.00 

PAYMENTS 

Payments  covering  all  expenses  are  due  as  follows: 

Upon  registration  for  first  semester 30% 

November  10    20% 

Upon  registration  for  second  semester 30% 

March  15 20% 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  Guilford  College. 

Veterans  will  be  required  to  present  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion their  Certificates  of  Eligibility  and  Entitlement. 

Parents  or  guardians  should  send  with  the  student  draft 
or  cash  sufficient  to  cover  the  first  payment  and  should  see 
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that  other  payments  are  in  the  Business  Office  on  or  before 
the  date  designated. 

Necessary  books  and  suppUes  are  sold  at  the  College  Book- 
store. 

Since  some  parents  may  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  other 
school  fees  in  monthly  installments  dming  the  academic 
year  we  are  glad  to  offer  this  convenience  under  a  Monthly  In- 
stallment Plan.  The  cost  is  4%  greater  than  when  payment  is 
made  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Dtuing  vacation  periods  no  meals  will  be  served  at  the 
college  and  all  rooms  must  be  vacated. 

Regulations  Governing  Payments 

Refunds  and  Reductions.  Upon  withdrawal  of  a  student  from 
Guilford  College,  refiuids  of  tuition  paid  are  calculated  from 
two  weeks  following  written  notification  of  the  Business  Office 
of  such  withdrawal.  Payment  covering  these  two  weeks  is  con- 
sidered liquidating  expense.  Fees  assessed  for  registration, 
student  activities,  laboratory,  and  other  than  tuition  are  not 
refundable. 

Registration.  Registration  for  the  first  semester  must  be 
completed  before  the  Business  Office  closes  at  5:00  o'clock 
on  Monday  following  registration  day,  and  for  the  second 
semester,  before  the  Business  Office  closes  at  5:00  on  Wednes- 
day following  registration  day.  Before  a  student's  registration 
is  completed  his  matriculation  card  must  be  signed  in  the 
Business  Office. 

Late  Registration.  For  registration  after  the  scheduled  date 
an  extra  fee  of  $2.00  is  required  for  the  first  day  and  $1.00 
for  each  additional  day  until  a  maximum  of  $10.00  is  reached. 


LOAN  FUNDS 

There  are  several  funds  that  have  been  set  apart  to  be 
used  for  loans  to  students.  Apphcations  are  made  to  the 
Student  Aid  Committee. 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Some  students  at  Guilford  College  meet  part  of  their  expenses 
by  clerical  or  maintenance  or  other  work.  Those  who  must 
supplement  their  funds  in  this  way  should  write  to  the  Student 
Aid  Committee  of  the  College  for  further  information. 
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ROOMS 

The  students  furnish  pillows,  linen,  all  covering  for  their 
beds,  and  towels. 

Where  a  room  has  been  equipped  to  accommodate  two 
students,  charge  for  one  occupant  will  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rent. 

After  arranging  for  rooms  and  board,  students  are  not 
allowed  to  change  without  the  consent  of  their  dean  and  of 
the  business  manager. 

All  women  students  must  room  in  the  dormitories  or  hve 
in  their  own  homes. 

A  special  fee  will  be  charged  for  electrical  appHances  used 
in  students'  rooms. 

Pets,  animals,  or  firearms  are  not  permitted  in  dormitories 
or  on  campus. 

MEALS 

All  resident  students  have  meals  in  one  of  the  College 
Dining  Rooms. 

MARY  HOBBS  HALL 

Mary  Hobbs  is  a  co-operative  dormitory  for  young 
women.  Each  resident  performs  her  allotted  part  of  the  house- 
hold duties  and  preparation  and  service  of  meals.  Women  in 
this  hall  may  do  their  own  laundry,  washing  machines  being 
available  in  the  building. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUNDS 

The  scholarships  ordinarily  open  to  students  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege are  listed  below.  The  description  of  each  scholarship  in- 
cludes its  name,  the  preference  ( if  any )  to  be  given  applicants, 
and  the  stipend.  If  the  stipend  is  variable  no  amount  is  given. 
Balances  and  incomes  of  scholarship  and  endowment  funds  are 
published  in  the  President's  annual  report. 

Alumni  Association  Achievement  Award:  Awarded  by 

the  Association  to  an  undergraduate $  50.00 

Alumni  Association  Undergraduate  Athletic  Award: 

Awarded  by  the  Association  to  the  outstanding  underclass 
athlete  each  year   $  50.00 
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Edwin  P.  Brown  Scholarship. 

Conway  Scholarship. 

Elwood  Cox  Scholarship:  Open  to  ministerial  student 

or  missionary  candidate  $  50.00 

Mary  E.  M.  Davis  Scholarship:  Open  to  girls  graduating 

from  Guilford  High  School $100.00 

Eula  Dixon  Scholarship:  Open  to  graduates  of  Sylvan 

(N.  C.)  High  School  $  50.00 

Nereus  C.  and  May  Martin  English  Scholarships. 

N.  F.  and  Laura  Farlow  Scholarship. 

A.  Brown  Finch  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  men  of 
promising  leadership,  scholarship,  and  athletic 
ability     $100.00 

Franklin  G.  Frazier  Scholarship:  Open  to  Young  Friends. 

John  Gurney  Frazier  Scholarship. 

Melvina  A.  Frazier  Scholarship:  Open  to  Young  Women 
Friends. 

Greensboro  Advisory  Board  Scholarship:  Open  to 
residents  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Preference  given  to  entering  students $100.00 

John  B.  Griffin  Scholarship  for  Women. 

J.  R.  and  Retta  E.  Hardin  Scholarships:  Open 
to  Young  Friends. 

Marvin  Hardin  Scholarship:  Established  by  the  class  of 
1904.  Open  to  sophomores  but  used  in  the  senior 
year    $  90.00 

Haverford  College  offers  annually  scholarships  to  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  or  to  recent  graduates. 
Application  must  be  made  direct  to  the  President 
of  Haverford  College  on  or  before  March  first $600.00 

Emily  S.  Howard  Scholarships:  Four  scholarships  of 
$250.00  each  awarded  annually  to  worthy  and  able 
students. 

Roxie  Armfield  King  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  women 
residents  of  Guilford  County  and  North  Carolina. 

Nereus  and  Oriana  Mendenhall  Mathematics 

Scholarship:  Open  to  majors  in  mathematics   $100.00 

James  Arnold  Mitchell  Memorial  Scholarship. 

William  F.  Overman  Scholarship:  Open  to  juniors  but 

used  in  the  senior  year $  50.00 
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Philadelphia  Scholarship:  Open  to  Young  Friends. 

Quarterly  Meeting  Scholarships:  Open  to  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  There  are  sixteen 
scholarships  under  this  fund $100.00 

Amos  and  Martha  Ragan  Family  Memorial  Scholarships. 

David  Troll  Rees  Music  Scholarship:  Open  to  majors 

in  music  $100.00 

Mary  Lynn  Richardson  Scholarship:  Open  to  students 
from  certain  other  countries  who  expect  to  return  to 
such  countries  after  completing  study  here. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Company  Scholarship. 

William  Lee  and  Ruth  C.  Rudd  Sclwlarships:  Open  to 
men  students  from  Alamance  and  Caswell  counties  in 
North  Carolina    $100.00 

Lucy  Stella  Schieffelin  Scholarships:  Three  or  four  an- 
nual awards  to  students  of  exceptional  promise. 

B.  Clyde  Shore  Journalism  Scholarship:  Open  to  students 
especially  interested  in  some  form  of  creative 
writing    $100.00 

Elisha  Thomas  and  Louisa  Bradshaw  Snipes  Scholarship. 

Amos  Stuart  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  men  of  out- 
standing ability. 

Tripp  Scholarship:  Open  to  Young  Friends  in  North  Car- 
olina Yearly  Meeting. 

/.  M.  Ward  Scholarship:  Open  to  Young  Friends  of 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina  who  show 
promise  of  leadership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Henryanna  Hackney  White  Scholarship. 

Clara  D.  Willitts  Scholarship. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  H.  Frazier,  Chairman  David  J.  White,  Secretary 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  Vice  Chairman 

Horace  S.  Haworth,  Treasurer 

'Herbert  C.  Petty,  Archdale 1958 

Nereus  C.  Enghsh,  Thomasville    1958 

Luby  R.   Casey,   Goldsboro    1958 

tMary   M.    Petty   Greensboro    1959 

William  A.   Wolff,  Winston-Salem    1959 

L.  Elton  Warrick,  Goldsboro   1959 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  High  Point  1960 

F.  Duval  Craven,  Greensboro   1960 

David  J.  White,  Greensboro   1960 

Edwin  P.  Brown,  Murfreesboro   1961 

A.  Wilson  Hobbs,  Chapel  Hill   1961 

Eunice  A.  Parker,  High  Point 1961 

Robert  H.  Frazier,  Greensboro  1962 

Horace  S.  Haworth,  High  Point  1962 

Hugh  W.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1962 

"Died,  August,  1957. 
tDied,  January,  1958. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

Clyde  A.  Mihier,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President 

Harvey  A.  Ljung,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College 
David  H.  Parsons,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Business  Manager 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College 

David  W.  Morrah,  Jr.,  B.S. 

Director  of  Promotion 

Bill  Lee  Yates,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Dean  of  Men 
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Helen  Curtis  Davis,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Women 

Marjorie  Williams,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Student  Union  and  Head  Resident  of 

Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall 

N.  Era  Lasley,  B.S. 
Registrar 

Katharine  C.  Ricks,  B.S.,  A.B. 
Librarian  Emeritus 

Dorothy  Gilbert  Thome,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Custodian  of  the  Quaker  Collection 

Charles  W.  Sembower,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A. 
Librarian 

Charles  C.  Hendricks,  A.B. 

Director  of  Yearly-Meeting  Relations  and 

Director  of  Admissions 

Gene  S.  Key,  A.B. 
Alumni  Secretary 

Walter  A.  Coble 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Maud  L.  Gainey 
Treasurer  Emeritus 

Elizabeth  S.  Bergman 
Assistant  Treasurer 

Alma  Martin,  M.S. 
Dietitian,  Founders  Hall 

Velta  Frisbergs 
Housekeeper 

Hassie  C.  Johnson 
Head  Resident,  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 

Ruth  Simpson,  R.N. 
College  Nurse 

Margaret  E.  Crownfield,  A.B. 
Secretary  to  the  President 

Mattie  P.  Ward 
Alumni  Office  Secretary 
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FACULTY 

CLYDE  A.  MILNER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

EVA  GALBREATH  CAMPBELL,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology 

ALGIE  INNMAN  NEWLIN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Dr.  Sc.Pol. 
( Geneva ) 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PHILIP  W.  FURNAS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

E.  GARNESS  PURDOM,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 

HARVEY  ALBERT  LJUNG,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

FREDERIC  R.  CROWNFIELD,  B.S.,  S.T.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 

GORDON  W.  LOVEJOY,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 

ROBERT  M.  DINKEL,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Sociology 

GRADY  E.  LOVE,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Greensboro  Division  and 
Professor  of  Education 

HELBERT  T.  APPENZELLER,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Athletics 

ERNESTINE  COOKSON  MILNER,  A.B.,  B.S.,  in  Ed.,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

J.  CURT  VICTORIUS,  Dr.  Pol.Econ.  (Hamburg) 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

J.  WILMER  PANCOAST,  B.S. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

E.  DARYL  KENT,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

KATHARINE  C.  RICKS,  B.S.,  A.B. 

Librarian  Emeritus  

CHARLES  N.  OTT,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

HAROLD  M.  BAILEY,  A.B.,  M.Ed.  .      .        , 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
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CARL  C.  BAUMBACH,  B.M.,  M.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

STUART  T.  MAYNARD,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Director  of  Men's  Physical  Education 

DAVID  B.  STAFFORD,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

HIRAM  H.  HILTY,  A.B.,  B.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

CARROLL  S.  FEAGINS,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

EDWARD  E.  TERRELL,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

CHARLES  W.  SEMBOWER,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A. 
Librarian 

MARJORIE  WILLIAMS,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor,  Director  of  Student  Union 

CHAUNCEY  B.  IVES,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

J.  FLOYD  MOORE,  A.B.,  B.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 

EDNA  L.  WEIS,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

"MILDRED  MARLETTE,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

EDWARD  F.  BURROWS,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

MILDRED  FARROW,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  B.S.  in  Lib.  Sc. 
Assistant  Librarian 

ALMA  MARTIN,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and  Dietitian 

TREVA  WILKERSON  MATHIS,  A.B. 
Acting  Librarian 

HELEN  FORTENBERRY,  B.S.,  M.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Women's  Physical  Education 

THOMAS  J.  MOORE,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration  and 
Secretarial  Studies 


»On  leave  of  absence,   1957-1958. 
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JANE  WHARTON  DARNELL,  B.S.M.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

GAY  H.  SPIVEY,  B.E.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 
Assistant  Librarian 

HELEN  CURTIS  DAVIS,  A.B.,  iM.Ed. 

Acting  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

DONALD  D.  DEAGON,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 

DONALD  D.  GEAGON,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

PATRICK  B.  COMER,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

BILL  LEE  YATES,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Dean  of  Men  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

OSCAR  MAURICE  POLHEMUS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Th.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOSEPH  STUART  DEVLIN,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

MAXINE  K.  LJUNG,  B.M.,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Piano 

LIGIA  D.  HUNT,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Spanish 

MARY  B.  FEAGINS,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  German  and  French  •     - 

ROBERT  E.  SHOAF,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Men's  Physical  Education 

JASPER  G.  SEABOLT,  JR.,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Accounting 

MARY  CATHERINE  UPCHURCH,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

J.  HEATH  LEWIS,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

GENE  W.  SPARROW,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 
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Academic    regulations     85 

Accelerated    program    92 
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Accrediting  of  college    3 
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Algebra 51 
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collection      90 

Philosophy  of    63 

Teaching    of    29 

Athletic    Council     79 
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Athletics,   Alumni   Committee    79 

See  also  Physical  Education,  Sports 
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Bible,  see  Religion 

Biology    21,    22 

Board    cost    96 

Bookkeeping,  see  Accounting 

Botany     21 

Buildings     10-13 

Business   Administration    24-28 

Business  Education,  see  Secretarial  Courses 
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Calendar      6 

Campus,  location  and  description 7,  13 

Chapel,    attendance     86 

programs       78 
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Choir    training     61 

Choral    Society    80 

Christian  Association    8,  82 

Commercial  courses,  see  Secretarial  Courses 

Composition,   English    16,  33 

Comprehensive   examinations    19,  89 

English     32 

history    45,  46 

Co-operative  dormitory  for  women,  see  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 

Correspondence   courses   permitted    86 

Costs,  see  Fees 

Course  of  study  outline    20 

Courses,    extra     86 

Fee  for   extra    98 

Change    of     86 

Cox    Hall     11 

Cultural  resource  coiuses    14,  17,  18 

Curriculum    outline 20 

Cuts,  limited    85,  86 
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Day  students  accepted   93,  94 
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Dormitories     10-13,    96 

Drama,  see  courses  English  Department 

Dramatic    Council     81 

Economics  and  Business  Administration    24-28 

Education  28-31 

Christian   Education  Principles    69 

Music    education  29-30 

See  also  Physical  Education 

Elementary    education     29-31 

Embryology      22 

Employment,  student    99 

English      31-34 

Enrollment,  limited    7,  93 

Entrance,  see  Admissions 

Examinations,   language   achievement    89 

Comprehensive     19,    89 

Dates   of    6 

Physical    39,  43,  97 

Expenses,  see  Fees 

Extra-curricular    activities     79-84 

limitations       82-84 

Faculty  list    105-107 

Failure,   Exclusion  for    87 

Fees     71,    96-99 

Refunds      99 

Dates    due     98 

for    seniors     89 

Reductions      99 

Fine  Arts  Clubs    80 

Firearms    forbidden     100 

Foreign  language   achievement   test    89 

See  also  specific  languages 

Founders   Days,    dates    6 

Founders    Hall 10 

French    35,   36 

Freshman    coiu-ses     20 

Friends,  Society  of,  courses  relating  to   69,  72 

Early  records   of    90,   91 

Gambling    forbidden     94 

Genetics     22 

Geography      38 

Geology      38 

Geometry    52,  53 

German      36 

Government     49,  50 

Grades      85 

Graduation,  date  of 6 

Requirements   for    19,   88,  89 

Fee       98 

Greek     16,  36 

Greensboro    Division     93 

Gymnasium      , 11 

Fee  for  use    97 

Health,    services 97 

See  also  Physical  Education 

History  and  achievements  of  college    7-10 

History      45-48 

American    Philosophy     63 
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Music      56 

Religions       70 

Society   of  Friends    69 

Holidays,   dates   of    6 

Home    Economics     50-51 

Honor    Board     81 

Honor    roll     87 

Honors    work     87 

Hours,    extra    86 

Fees    for    98 

Hygiene,  for  men    40 

For    women     44 

Illness,    absence    for    86 

Inoculations      39 

Instruments,   musical,   study   of    60 

Lesson  and  practice  fees 98 

Insurance,    accident    97 

Junior   year    courses 20 

Speeches       91 

King   Hall 11 

Laboratory    fees     97 

Languages,    achievement    test    89 

See  also   specific  languages 

Latin    16,  37 

Laundry,  Mary  Hobbs  Hall 100 

Law,    Business     25 

Lecture    series     78 

Fee     96 

Library     90,  91 

Fee    for    use 96 

Liquor   forbidden     94 

Literature,   General    18,  34 

See   also   specific   languages 

Loan    funds     99 

Major  fields  of  study 18,  19 

For  requirements  in  each  field,  see  that  field 

Marks     85 

Mary  Hobbs   HaU    11 

Costs    in     96 

Mathematics      51-53 

Medical   examination    39,    43,  97 

Medical    fee     96 

Meeting   House    12 

Memorial    Hall     11 

Music         53-61 

Teaching  of    29,  30 

Fees  for  lessons  and  use  of  instruments    98 

Musical    organizations     80 

Record    collection     • 90,  91 

Music    Building     10 

Natural    Science    61 

Fees   for   laboratory       98 

New  students,   welcomed    82 

Newspaper,    college     81 

Nurse,    provided 97 

Nursing   preparation    19 
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Organ,  study  of    60,  61 

Lesson  and  practice  fees    98 

Payments  (see  Fees)    98 

Pets  not  allowed  in  rooms    100 

Philosophy       61-64 

of    Education     30 

of     Religion     69 

Physical   Education    39-45 

Men       39-43 

Women      43-45 

Teaching    of     39-45 

Athletic  Associations 

Men's        79 

Women's       79 

Physical   examinations    39,   43,   97 

See  also  Sports 

Physics     64,   65 

Physiology      21 

Piano,  study  of    57,   58 

Lessons   and   practice   fees    98 

Teaching    of     61 

Play    production         34 

Drama    Technique     34 

Political   Science     49,    50 

Practice    teaching     81 

Fee         98 

Pre-dental     course     19 

Pre-law   course     19 

Pre-medical    course     19 

Standing  of  course    3 

Psychology  66,    68 

Public    Speaking    33 

Publications,    student     81 

Purposes  of  college,  see  Aims 

Quakers,  see  Friends 

Quality  average    82,   87 

Activities  determined   by    82,   83,   84 

Recreation,  see  Physical  Education  and  Sports 

Registration,    dates     6 

Regulations       99 

Fees      99 

Late      86 

Fees    for    99 

Religion         68-72 

Philosophy   of       63 

In    life    of   college    8 

Graduate    study     70 

Rooms,    furnishings     100 

Rent      96 

Scholarship    Society     81 

Scholarships         100-102 

Science,  philosophy  of      64 

See   also  Biology,    Chemistry,  Natural   Science,   Physics,   etc. 

Secretarial    courses 72,  73 

Self-help,   see  Employment,   Mary   Hobbs  Hall 

Semesters,    dates    of    6 

Senior   year   courses    20 

Thesis     19,  90 
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Shorthand      73 

Size  of  student  body  limited    8,  93 

Smoking,     restrictions      94 

Social    Environment     78 

Sociology      73-77 

Sophomore    courses     20 

Speech      91 

Spanish     37,    38 

Special    students     95,    96 

Special  Training   and   Individual   Courses    91,   92 

Speeches,   sophomore  and  junior    91 

Sports  39-45 

Eligibility     84 

See  also  Ehysical  Education 

Statistics  26 

Student    activities,    eligibility    for    82-84 

Fee 97 

See  also  Sports 

Student   Affairs    Board    82 

Student    Christian    Association 82 

Student    Government    Associations     81 

Student   Union    12 

Summer   Session      92 

Dates   of    6 

SyUabi      91 

Teaching,   practice    31 

Fee   for 98 

See  Education 
Tests,  see  Examinations 

Thesis,  senior 19,  91 

Tool  courses    14,   15-17,  32 

Transfer   students    95 

Trigonometry      52 

Trustees,    listed     103 

Dates  of  meetings   of    6 

Tuition   fee    96,  97 

Typewriting      72 

Rental  fee  for  use  of  typewriter   98 

Vacations,   dates    of 6 

Dormitories   closed  dmring    99 

Vaccinations         39 

Veterans*    registration     98 

Violin,  see  Instruments 

Violoncello,  see  Instruments 

Voice,    study   of    59 

Fees  for  lessons    98 

Withdrawal     required     94 

Women,  required  to  live  on  campus    100 

Work,    for   students     99 

Yearbook      81 
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FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 

TUi im im e F    Oession 

June  3  to  August  2,  1959 


GUILFORD'S   SPACIOUS  LIBRARY 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

PURPOSE 

The  nine-week  summer  session  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
during  the  summer,  and  for  teachers  doing  further 
work  in  their  special  fields.  Through  summer  sessions, 
it  is  possible  for  students  to  complete  the  regular  four- 
year  degree  program  in  three  years. 

Summer  courses  are  taught  by  members  of  the 
college  teaching  faculty  and  have  the  same  content  as 


courses  taught  duriug  the  regular  academic  year.  The 
same  high  academic  standards  are  maintained. 

Required  freshman  courses  are  offered  for  those 
who  wish  to  begin  their  college  work  in  the  quiet, 
intimate  atmosphere  of  the  summer  session,  and  thus 
avoid  the  rush  of  the  fall  opening  of  school.  These 
freshmen  also  benefit  from  the  smaller  classes,  which 
permit  greater  individual  attention. 

CREDITS 

Credits  up  to  ten  hours  may  be  earned  during  the 
summer  session.  Guilford  College  is  fully  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  charges  are  $15.00  per  credit  hour  plus 
$5.00  registration  fee.  Board  and  room  are  provided 
for  $13.50  per  week.  Women  live  in  Founders  Hall, 
men  in  English  Hall,  new  men's  dormitory.  All  fees 
are  payable  at  registration.  Veterans  should  present 
certificate  of  eligibility  at  registration. 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  College 

J.  Curt  Victorius,  Dr.Pol.Econ.   (Hamburg) 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 


THE  TEACHING  FACULTY  FOR  THE 
1959  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Algie  Innman  Nevvlin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Dr.Sc.Pol. 

History 

Philip  W.  Furnas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

English 

E.  Garness  Purdom,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics 

Frederic  R.  Crownfield,  B.S.,  S.T.M.,  Ph.D. 

Religion 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Education,  Political  Science 

J.  Curt  Victorius,  Dr.Pol.Econ.   (Hamburg) 

Economics 

E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Religion 
Harold  M.  Bailey,  A.B.,  M.Ed. 

Education 

Stuart  T.  Maynard,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Physical  Education 

David  B.  Stafford,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Sociology 

Carroll  S.  Feagins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy 

Mildred  Marlette,  A.B.,  M.A. 

English 

Edward  F.  Burrows,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

History 

Gerald  W.  Vance,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  M.A. 

Psychology 

LiGiA  D.  Hunt,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Spanish 
Mary  B.  Feagins,  A.B.,  M.A. 

German 

Edwin  A.  Smith,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Natural  Science 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 


BUSINESS 


'Business  11 — Typewriting  (Elementary  I).  Two  Credit 
Hours.  M,  W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion) 

"Business  12 — Typewriting  (Elementary  II).  Two  Credit 
Hours.  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion) 

"Business  13 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg  Functional  Meth- 
od I).  Three  Credit  Hours.  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m.  (At 
Greensboro  Division) 

"Business  14 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg  Functional  Meth- 
od II).  Three  Credit  Hours.  M,  W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m. 
(At  Greensboro  Division) 

"Business  21 — Advanced  Shorthand  and  Typewriting-Tran- 
scription I.  Three  Credit  Hours.  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00 
p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Division) 

ECONOMICS 

Economics  23 — Business  Law  I.  Three  Credit  Hours.  Fourth 
period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 

Economics  24 — Elements  of  Marketing.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

"Economics  25 — Elements  of  Accounting  I.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  M,  W,  F— 7:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion) 

"Economics  26 — Elements  of  Accounting  II.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  M,  W,  F— 7:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion) 

EDUCATION 

Education  21 — The  American  Public  School.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  Fifth  period,  11:40-12:30  a.m. 

"Education  35 — Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Educa- 
tion. Three  Credit  Hours.  M,  W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m.  (At 
Greensboro  Division)  and  fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 
( On  Campus ) 

Education  40 — Observation  and  Directed  Teaching.  Three 
Credit  Hours.  (To  be  scheduled) 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 


ENGLISH 

'English  10 — Refresher  and  Training  in  Basic  English.  No 
Credit.  M,  W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion) 

English  11 — EngHsh  Composition  I.  Three  Credit  Hours. 
Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

English  12 — English  Composition  II.  Three  Credit  Hours. 
Fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 

English  21 — Western  World  Literature.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

"English  21 — Western  World  Literature.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  M,  W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion) 

English  42 — American  Literature.  Three  Credit  Hours. 
Fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 

GERMAN 

German  13-14 — Intennediate  Course.  Six  Credit  Hours. 
First  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

HISTORY 

History  21-22 — The  History  of  the  United  States.  Six  Credit 
Hours.  First  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

*  History  34 — North  Carolina.  Three  Credit  Hours.  M,  W, 

F— 6:00-8:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Division) 
History  37-38 — A  History  of  Civilization.  Six  Credit  Hours. 
First  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics.  Six  Credit 
Hours.  First  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

"Mathematics  15 — Trigonometry.  Three  Credit  Hours. 
M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Division) 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  Fifth  period,  11:40-12:30  a.m.  (Laboratory  hours 
to  be  scheduled) 

*  Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World.  Three  Credit 

Hours.  M,  W,  F— 7:00-10:00  p.m.   (At  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion) 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy'  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and  Philosophi- 
cal Thought.  Six  Credit  Hours.  First  and  second  periods, 
8:00-9:45  a.m. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical   Education  Service    Course — One   Credit   Hour. 

(To  be  scheduled) 
Physical  Education  47M — Anatomy  (Human).  Open  only 

to  Juniors   and   Seniors   majoring   in   Physical   Education. 

Three  Credit  Hours.  First  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45 

a.m.  (  First  Quarter ) 
Physical  Education  48  M — Physiology.  Three  Credit  Hours. 

Open   only  to   Juniors   and   Seniors   majoring   in   Physical 

Education.     First    and    second    periods,     8:00-9:45    a.m. 

(Second  Quarter) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

'Political  Science  32 — American  Government:  National. 
Three  Credit  Hours.  \l,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m.  (At 
Greensboro  Division) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  21 — General  Psychology.  Three  Credit  Hours. 
Fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m.  (Laboratory  hours  to  be 
scheduled ) 
.  "Psychology  21 — General  Psychology.  Three  Credit  Hours. 
M,  W,  F— 7:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro  Division) 
Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

RELIGION 

Religion  35 — The  Development  of  Religion  in  the  Bible  I. 
Three  Credit  Hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

Religion  36 — The  Development  of  Religion  in  the  Bible  II. 
Three  Credit  Hours.  Fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 

Religion  131  (Graduate  Course) — Contemporary  Theolo- 
gians. Three  Credit  Hours.  (To  be  scheduled) 

Religion  132  (Graduate  Course) — Quaker  Thought.  Three 
Credit  Hours.  (To  be  schedided) 

SOCIOLOGY 

"Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory.  Three 
Credit  Hours.  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m.  (At  Greensboro 
Division ) 

Sociology  34 — Crin>e  and  Delinquency.  Three  Credit 
Hours.  Third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course.  Six  Credit  Hours. 
First  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 


THE  LAKE— A  FAVORITE  SUMiMER  SPOT 


GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

THE  SOUTH'S  OLDEST  COEDUCATIONAL 
COLLEGE 

Nestled  in  the  gently  rolling  Piedmont  Plateau,  the 
beautiful  Guilford  College  campus  has  a  special  charm 
in  summeitime.  It's  grounds  and  buildings  are  shaded 
by  groves  of  giant  oak  and  hickory  ti-ees,  and  cool 
shadows  defy  the  warmest  sun.  Guilford  was  founded 
in  1837  and  in  1962  will  celebrate  the  completion  of 
125  years  of  uninterrupted  educational  service. 


This  pleasant  setting  provides  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere for  study  during  the  annual  Summer  School. 
The  suburban  villiage  of  Guilford  College,  self-suffi- 
cient with  up-to-date  shopping  district,  is  adjacent 
to  the  campus.  The  New  Garden  Meeting  of  Friends, 
on  campus,  offers  a  place  of  worship  near  at  hand. 
Only  a  few  minutes  bus  ride  to  the  east,  along  Friend- 
ly Road,  lies  Greensboro,  with  churches  of  nearly 
every  denomination,  and  every  cultural  and  shopping 
advantage  of  an  urban  center. 

Guilford  College,  operated  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  (Quakers),  is  in  practice  non-sectarian,  wel- 
coming students  of  every  denomination.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  College  Library  which  offers  many 
quiet  nooks  for  study  and  research. 

A  favorite  summertime  recreation  area  is  the  cam- 
pus lake,  with  swimming,  boating,  and  picnic  facili- 
ties. Nearby  are  eight  asphalt  tennis  courts  and  a 
paved  outdoor  game  area  lighted  for  night  use. 

Guilford  College  summer  school  students  enjoy 
a  full,  well-organized  program  of  extra-curricular 
activities.  Social  events  ai'e  carefully  planned  by  stu- 
dent committees,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  appeal 
to  students  of  all  inclinations. 


THE  GREENSBORO  DIVISION 

The  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  Gollege,  now 
in  its  eleventh  year,  offers  instruction  in  a  spacious 
new  building  made  possible  by  the  wisdom  and  gen- 
erosity of  Greensboro's  civic,  business  and  industrial 
leaders.  This  division  maintains  the  same  high  aca- 
demic standards  that  have  placed  Guilford  College  in 
its  respected  position  among  Southern  educational 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  college  credit  courses  listed  in 
this  bulletin,  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege will  offer  a  full  semester's  work  in  high  school 
and  business  education  courses  during  the  nine-week 
summer  session.  For  complete  information  about  the 
Greensboro  Division,  contact:  Dr.  Grady  E.  Love, 
Director,  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College, 
519  West  Washington  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Tele- 
phone: BR  5-5395. 


For  further  information  write  to: 

DR.  CLYDE  A.  MILNER 

President  of  the  College 
Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 
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Guilford  College  welcomes  visitors  to 
its  beautiful  campus.  Except  during 
vacation  periods  the  administrative 
oflBces  in  Memorial  Hall  are  open  to 
visitors  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  from  9:00 
a.m.  to  12:00  noon  on  Saturdays.  For 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  visits, 
interviews  with  administrative  officers 
should  be  arranged  beforehand. 


Entered  at  Greensboro,  N.   C,   as  second-class  matter 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  August  24,  1912. 


RECOGNITION   AND 
ACCREDrriNG 

The  standing  of  a  college  in  the 
educational  world  is  important  to 

its  students,  alumni,  and  friends. 
Guilford  College  is  fully  accred- 
ited by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges 
and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Its  work  is,  therefore,  accepted 
at  face  value  in  the  certification  of 
teachers  and  in  the  admission  of 
students  to  die  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  nation. 


Guilford  College  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
and  the  North  Carolina  Foimdation  of 
Church-Related  Colleges. 
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CALENDAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER,  1959-60 

Enrollment  of  Freshman  Class,  Monday,  September  14,  1959. 

Enrollment  of  Upperclassmen,  Thursday,  September  17. 

All  Class  Begin,  Friday,  September  18. 

Meeting  of  Greensboro  Advisory  Board,  Tuesday,  October  13. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  October  16. 

Convocation  Day,  Thursday,  November  5. 

Founders  Day,  Friday,  November  6. 

Homecoming  Day,  Saturday,  November  7. 

First  Qua'rter  Ends,  Saturday,  November  14. 

Thanksgiving  Holiday,  Thursday,  November  26. 

Christmas  Holidays,  1:00  p.m.  Saturday,  December  19,  until 

8:30  a.m.  Monday,  January  4,  1960. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  Friday,  January  15. 
Reading  Day,  Friday,  January  15. 
Semester  Examinations,  Saturday,  January  16-Monday, 

January  25. 
First  Semester  Ends,  Monday,  January  25. 

SECOND  SEMESTER,   1959-60 

Second  Semester  Begins,  Tuesday,  January  26. 

Registration,  Tuesday,  January  26. 

All  Classes  Begin,  Wednesdav,  January  27, 

Spring  Holidays,   1:00  p.m.  Saturday,   March   19,  until  8:30 

a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  29. 
Third  Quarter  Ends,  Saturday,  March  19. 
Meeting  of  Greensboro  Advisory'  Board,  Tuesday,  April  12. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  April  15. 
Reading  Day,  Wednesday,  May  18. 
Final  Examinations,  Thursday,  May  19-Friday,  May  27. 
Alumni  Day,  Saturday,  May  28. 
Baccalaureate  Exercises,  Sunday,  May  29. 
Graduation  Exercises,  Monday,  May  30. 

SUMMER   SESSION,   1960 

Registration  for  1960  Summer  Session,  Wednesday,  June  1. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Friday,  July  15. 
Close  of  Summer  Session,  Sunday,  July  31. 

FIRST  SEMESTER,  1960-61 

Enrollment  of  Freshman  Class,  Monday,  September  12,  1960. 
Enrollment  of  Upperclassmen,  Thursday,  September  15. 
All  Classes  Begin,  Friday,  September  16. 
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GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

Guilford  Collese,  chartered  in  1834  and  founded  in 
1837  as  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  took  its  present 
name  in  1889  and  is  the  oldest  coeducational  college 
in  the  South. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  Guilford  Col- 
lege has  attempted  to  provide  a  broad,  liberal  culture 
in  homelike  surroundings  and  under  inspiring  reli- 
gious influence.  More  recently  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  interweave  the  religious  teaching  with  the 
entire  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  student 
not  only  to  build  ideals  of  action  and  relate  himself  to 
the  whole  social  organization,  but  also,  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  literary,  scientific  and  social 
achievements  of  man,  to  see  life  as  a  whole.  Although 
Guilford  College  is  not  a  professional  school,  it  pro- 
vides a  solid  foundation  for  professional  training  and 
ofiFers  work  in  education  sufficient  to  meet  the  state 
requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  provides  thorough  pre-medical,  pre- 
law and  pre-dental  courses,  and  a  course  looking  to 
specialization  in  home  economics. 

With  the  enrollment  of  the  college  limited  to  650, 
including  slightly  over  four  hundred  campus  students 
— a  number  considered  small  enough  for  complete 
mutual  acquaintance — and  with  a  faculty  of  fifty-two, 
it  is  believed  that  the  finest  student  work  can  be  done. 
In  a  group  of  this  size  the  individual  is  important, 
counts  for  something,  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  community,  and  finds  far  greater  opportunity  for 
participation  in  student  activities  than  he  would  in  a 
larger  group. 

In  1953  Guilford  College  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  operating  the  Greensboro  Evening  College.  This 
unit  became  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege, and  its  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Greensboro  Division  has  an  enrollment  of 
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more  than  1,100  men  and  women  who  are  taking 
courses  at  times  convenient  to  their  work  schedules. 
Instruction  is  now  available  during  the  day  as  well 
as  in  the  evening,  and  courses  are  offered  in  five  broad 
areas:  the  High  School  Program,  the  Business  Educa- 
tion Program,  the  College  Program,  the  Special  Voca- 
tional Program  and  the  non-credit  Program  of  Con- 
tinuing Education. 

The  Greensboro  Division  occupies  a  handsome  new 
building  located  at  501  West  Washington  St.  in 
Greensboro.  This  three-story  structure,  containing 
large  classrooms,  a  library,  a  laboratory,  and  special 
rooms  for  drafting  and  typing,  was  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  far-sighted  Greensboro  in- 
dividuals and  business  firms. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE 

Guilford  College,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  is  in  practice  nonsectarian.  Among 
its  students  are  young  people  of  many  denominations. 
Students  and  faculty  share  in  religious  instruction  and 
worship.  Members  of  the  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tion cooperate  with  meanbers  of  the  faculty  in  plan- 
ning religious  meetings  and  activities.  Students  and 
faculty  cooperate  with  the  New  Garden  Meeting  of 
Friends  on  the  campus,  although  students  are  free 
to  attend  the  churches  of  their  choice. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

1.  Guilford  College  has  developed  a  progressive 
curriculum  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  great  basic  ideas  and  philosophies  of 
man.  The  educational  concept  of  the  college,  ex- 
pressed in  its  core  curriculum,  has  attracted  much 
favorable  comment  and  has  been  adopted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  a  number  of  institutions.  This  approach 
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to  learning  has  passed  through  a  long  experimental 
period,  and  its  value  has  been  demonstrated. 

2.  A  cooperative  housekeeping  plan,  made  perma- 
nent in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall,  has  shown  for  more  than 
forty  years  the  validity  of  cooperative  techniques  not 
only  as  methods  of  reducing  expenditures,  but  also  as 
valuable  agents  of  social  unification. 

3.  Guilford  bears  a  significant  relation  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  state.  The  school  was  founded 
with  teacher  training  as  an  aim,  and  a  great  number 
of  educational  leaders  have  gone  forth  from  this  insti- 
tution to  public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

4.  Guilford  College  represents  more  than  122  years 
of  continuous  educational  service,  for  New  Garden 
Boarding  School  was  one  of  the  few  schools  which 
did  not  close  during  the  period  of  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction. 

5.  Guilford  was  a  pioneer  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, realizing  the  value  of  intercollegiate  relation- 
ships and  the  importance  of  an  athletic  program. 

6.  Above  all,  Guilford's  greatest  achievements  may 
be  read  in  the  lives  of  her  former  students  and  gradu- 
ates, and  in  the  quality  of  their  service  to  humanity. 

LOCATION 

Nestled  in  the  gently  rolling  Piedmont  Plateau  and 
shaded  by  groves  of  giant  oak  and  hickory  trees,  Guil- 
ford has  a  special  charm.  The  college  is  on  the 
Friendly  Road  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina, 
and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  limits  of  Greens- 
boro. The  entrance  to  the  college  grounds  is  a  mile 
north  of  the  Guilford  College  station  on  the  branch  of 
the  Southern  Railway  between  Greensboro  and  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

The  college  is  thus  in  the  center  of  the  Piedmont 
region  which  lies  between  the  sand  plains  of  the 
coastal  region  on  the  east  and  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
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Great  Smoky  Mountains  on  the  west.  The  cHmate  is 
mild  and  provides  warm,  dehghtful  weather  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  little  extremely  cold  weather  during 
the  winter  months. 

Historically,  this  vicinity  has  interesting  associa- 
tions. A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  campus  on 
Friendly  Road  is  the  Dolley  Madison  Well,  marking 
the  birthplace  of  a  charming  mistress  of  the  White 
House.  In  the  other  direction  is  the  birthplace  of 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  and  three  miles  to  the  north  is 
the  famous  battleground  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  now 
a  national  park.  Near  the  campus,  granite  stones  mark 
the  site  of  the  old  Yearly  Meeting  House  used  as  a 
hospital  at  the  time  of  that  battle. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  college  property  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  of  campus,  field,  and  woodland.  The  cam- 
pus and  athletic  field  occupy  thirty  acres. 

About  the  campus  in  a  large  quadrangle  are 
grouped  the  principal  buildings,  all  of  which  are  of 
brick. 

Founders  Hall,  the  oldest  building  of  the  group, 
erected  in  1837,  now  a  dormitory  for  girls,  houses  also 
the  college  dining  room,  the  oflBce  of  the  Dean  of 
Women,  reception  rooms,  the  home  economics  labora- 
tory and  classrooms,  and  the  infirmary  and  nurse's 
quarters. 

Archdale  Hall,  erected  in  1886,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  Quaker  Governor,  John  Archdale,  has  been 
completely  renovated  and  will  now  accommodate 
forty-six  men. 

The  Music  Building,  built  in  1891  for  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  is  now  used  by  the 
Music  Department. 

Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  1897,  by  former  students 
of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  Benjamin  N.  and 
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James  B.  Duke,  in  memory  of  their  sister,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Lyon,  contains  the  administrative  offices  and 
auditorium. 

Mary  Hobbs  Hall,  erected  in  1907,  for  girls  who 
wish  to  reduce  expenses  by  cooperative  housekeep- 
ing, affords  accommodations  for  seventy  girls. 

The  Library  was  erected  in  1909  with  the  aid  of  a 
donation  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  1950  the  stacks 
were  more  than  doubled,  the  offices  and  work  rooms 
were  enlarged,  and  a  periodical  room,  a  music  and 
arts  room,  seminar  rooms  and  study  rooms  were 
added. 

King  Hall,  including  the  modern  front  wing  con- 
structed in  1949,  contains  eight  classrooms,  commo- 
dious laboratories  for  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  psy- 
chology, and  natural  science,  and  one  for  commercial 
subjects,  as  well  as  a  large  lecture  and  projection 
room. 

Cox  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  men,  contains  52 
large  rooms. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1940,  is  a  modern  Geor- 
gian Colonial  brick  building  which  provides  ade- 
quately for  the  social,  recreational  and  athletic  activi- 
ties of  the  college. 

The  Student  Affairs  Building,  rebuilt  in  1936  from 
the  old  college  power  house,  contains  a  large  social 
room  and  kitchenette  facilities  for  serving  small 
groups.  It  is  a  center  for  conferences,  discussions  and 
social  group  meetings. 

The  Meeting  House  which  now  accommodates  the 
sessions  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
and  supplies  the  college  community  a  place  for  wor- 
ship, was  erected  in  1912.  It  serves  as  a  real  center 
for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  college.  The  first  New 
Garden  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1751. 
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Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall,  erected  in  1954,  through 
the  gift  of  B.  Clyde  Shore  to  honor  his  wife  and  to 
bear  her  name,  is  a  modem  Georgian  Colonial  dormi- 
tory. It  houses  fifty  young  women  and  a  head  resident. 
A  spacious  parlor,  terrace,  and  basement  lounge  pro- 
vide social  and  recreational  facilities  for  the  residents 
and  women  day  students. 

John  Gurney  Frazier  Apartments,  4/2  room  and  332 
room  modem,  permanent,  duplex  living  units  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  married  students,  were  begun  in 
1954.  Twenty-two  apartments  were  made  available 
through  the  gift  of  John  Gumey  Frazier,  Jr.  of  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  to  honor  his  father,  John  Gumey 
Frazier,  Sr.,  long  time  resident  of  Guilford  College, 
himself  and  his  son,  John  Gumey  Frazier,  III. 

These  twenty-two  apartments  are  available  for  rent 
to  married  Guilford  students.  The  cost  is  $32.50  per 
month  for  the  one-bedroom  and  $37.50  per  month  for 
the  two-bedroom  homes.  An  additional  charge  is 
made  of  $2.50  each  for  the  use  of  stove  and  refriger- 
ator if  these  are  furnished  by  the  College.  Write 
David  Parsons,  Business  Manager,  for  application  for 
these  accommodations. 

The  College  Uniori,  opened  during  the  summer  of 
1956,  is  a  modem  building  designed  to  provide  a  focal 
point  for  campus  religious,  social  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. The  college  book  shop  adjoins  the  soda  foun- 
tain and  lunch  rooms.  The  central  hall  of  the  Union  is 
a  spacious  lounge  with  study  desks,  comfortable  fur- 
niture, and  a  television  viewing  area;  it  may  be 
cleared  for  student  dances  and  gatherings.  The  oflBce 
wing  of  the  building  provides  permanent  quarters  for 
the  student  publications,  an  office  for  the  director  of 
student  activities,  and  a  number  of  meeting  rooms 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  student  groups  for  meet- 
ings. 
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English  Hall,  a  new  men's  dormitory,  made  possi- 
ble through  the  generosity  of  Nereus  C.  and  Thomas 
English,  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  1957-58 
school  year.  It  provides  rooms,  each  with  a  lavatory, 
for  fifty-two  men,  as  well  as  an  apartment  for  a  men's 
counsellor.  Its  design  is  a  modification  of  the  Kathrine 
Hine  Shore  Hall,  described  above,  and  its  style  is  the 
Georgian  Colonial  traditional  to  Guilford's  campus.  It 
is  located  just  east  of  Archdale  Hall. 

Hobbs  Athletic  Field  is  a  carefuUy  graded  tract  of 
three  acres,  adapted  to  football,  soccer,  baseball, 
track,  and  field  work.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  quarter- 
mile  running  track  with  a  hundred-yard  straightaway. 

Recreation  Areas.  In  addition  to  Hobbs  Field,  there 
are  six  all-weather  concrete  tennis  courts,  special 
fields  for  hockey,  softball,  volleyball,  and  other  sports, 
an  outdoor  recreation  area  with  faciUties  for  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  shuflBeboard,  badminton  and  dancing, 
and  a  College  Lake  for  boating,  fishing,  and  swim- 
ming. 

Development  Program.  Planned  for  the  college 
campus  in  the  near  future  are:  a  new  Auditorium- 
Music-Religious  Education  building;  new,  improved 
athletic  fields  and  recreational  areas;  an  extensive  re- 
modeling program  for  Memorial  Hall;  and  a  number 
of  alumni-sponsored  beautification  projects. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

I.  Tool  Courses 

Tool  courses  are  a  continuation  of  training  in  essential  tool 
subjects — English  (written  and  spoken),  at  least  one  foreign 
language,  fundamentals  of  mathematics,  the  most  approved 
techniques  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  survey  of  those  areas 
where  these  techniques  especially  apply.  This  is  to  facilitate 
success  in  college  and  insure  the  continuance  of  study  later 
for  vocational  and  avocational  interests.  This  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  college  course  in  terms  of 
credit  hours,  but  it  will  also  be  tested  in  terms  of  quality 
achievement. 

II.  Essential  Cultural  Resources 

In  addition  to  a  professional  or  technical  training  and  an 
equipment  of  educational  tools,  a  liberal  arts  graduate  should 
be  intelligently  conversant  with  the  culture  of  his  civilization 
in  order  to  enter  more  fully  into,  and  to  contribute  more  sig- 
nificantly to,  his  social  responsibilities  and  especially  to  stimu- 
late and  develop  enriching  avocational  interests.  Against  the 
warp  of  historical  perspective  and  understanding,  each  student 
begins  the  study  of  the  individual  growing  into  a  personaUty 
which  must  adjust  to  the  many  complexities  of  modem  life — 
the  home,  family,  community,  state,  nation,  and  world.  To 
develop  more  fully  the  intellectual  design  on  the  warp  of  his- 
tory, man's  greatest  contributions  in  literature,  the  arts,  religion, 
and  philosophy  must  be  understood  and  appreciated.  This 
makes  up  one-foiu-th  of  the  college  covurse  requirement. 

III.  Major  Concentration  In  a  Selected  Field 

of  Personal  Interest 

This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  four-year 
college  course,  involving  a  carefully  planned  sequence  of  courses 
in  the  major  field  and  related  subjects  chosen  by  the  student 
in  conference  with  his  adviser,  the  professor  of  the  major  field. 
This  gives  the  student  necessary  vocational  training  or  prepara- 
tion for  further  training  at  a  professional  school. 

IV.  Physical  Education  and  Recreational 

Program 

The  emphasis  is  upon  knowlege  of  and  care  of  a  healthy 
physical  body  and  the  development  of  normal  recreational  hab- 
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its.  Objectives  include  recreational  activities  for  every  student 
and  the  establishment  of  skills  in  games  and  sports  which 
develop  interests  for  after-college  years.  In  order  to  make  this 
program  a  real  part  of  the  educational  pattern,  each  student 
is  expected  to  have  a  recreation  period  three  times  a  week 
during  his  four  years.  Additional  voluntary  participation  on 
intercollegiate  teams,  in  intramural  games  and  in  friendly  com- 
petition is  encoiu-aged. 

V.  The  Creation  and  Maintenance  of  a 

Social  Environment 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  incorporate  the  entire  social 
life  of  the  College  into  the  educational  program.  During  the 
four  years  on  the  campus,  each  student  should  estabhsh  whole- 
some and  creative  habits  of  hving  cooperatively.  There  is  a 
constant  effort  to  build  an  environment  distinguished  by  its 
qualities  of  friendliness,  thoroughness  and  sincerity,  reflections 
of  the  religious  spirit  in  which  the  institution  is  nurtured. 

I.  TOOL  COURSES 

The  curriculum  of  Guilford  College  has  been  planned  to 
equip  each  student  with  educational  tools — English,  a  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  techniques  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Natural  Sciences 
Natural  Science  11 — The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hoiurs  laboratory  each  week.   Credit: 
three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  method 
by  which  scientific  conclusions  are  reached,  the  fundamental  concepts 
with  which  the  physical  scientist  operates  and  a  broad  general  outline 
of  the  nature  of  the  physical  world. 

Natural  Science  12 — Human  Biology  (Man  and  the 
Biological  World). 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  biological  world. 

Mathematics  13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations 
and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential  functions, 
their  graphs,   and  their  application  to  the  description   and  prediction  of 
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natural    and    social    phenomena.    Special    consideration    is    given    to    cer- 
tain statistical  concppts  and  to   the   mathematics  of  investment. 

English 

English  11-12 — ^English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  correct  usage  and  structure  of  words 
and  sentences  is  made.  Accuracy  in  the  mechanics  of  writing  is  in- 
sisted upon.  Themes,  conferences,  oral  work,  collateral  reading,  and 
reports   are  'required. 

Classical  Languages 

Greek  11-12 — Elementary  Com-se. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Com"se. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 

or 
Latin  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  equivalent. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

French  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
French  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  French  11-12,  or  an  acceptable  entrance  ex- 
amination score. 

or 
German  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hoiurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
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German  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  German  11-12,  or  equivalent. 
or 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Com"se. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  11-12,  or  an  acceptable  entrance  ex- 
amination score. 

II.  ESSENTIAL  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  course  of  study  is  also  arranged  to  give  each  student 
an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  an  insight 
into  the  outstanding  problems  of  his  age. 

Social  Science 
Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences— Introductoiy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs. 

This  course  considers  the  development  of  the  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  western  institutions,  prob- 
lems of  socialization  and  personahty  adjustment,  and  social  responsi- 
bility. It  includes  units  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  on  efforts  at  relief  and  rehabilitation — national  and 
international. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Sociology  courses. 
Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 

three  hoiurs  first  semester. 

An  introductory  course,  giving  a  survey  of  the  essential  facts  and 
laws  of  human  behavior. 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  Psychology  courses. 
History  37-38 — A  History  of  World  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultiural  re- 
source diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  the  importance  of  the  historical 
aspect  of  all  modern  culture.  The  main  features  of  tliis  course  are  a 
clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultiues,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of 
salient   feat\u-es    of   the    rise   of   Western    Civilization    and    an    appraisal 
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of  some  factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semester 
especially  emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  West- 
em  Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major  devel- 
opments toward  a  World  Civilization  since  approxinxately   1500. 

LrrERATURE  AND  ArT 

English  21 — Survey  of  Western  World  Literature. 

Two  hours  of  lectures,  one  of  discussion  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  and  foreign  literature.  Out- 
side reading  and  reports. 

Philosophy  24 — Aesthetics:  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  analytic  study  of  the  beautiful,  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  of 
artistic  creation  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion  in 
the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  religious  development  of  Israel  and  the  beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity are  studied  for  their  contribution  to  a  mature  religion. 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Thought  in  Western  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semtster. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  religious  philosophical 
thought  from  the  Greek  period  through  the  modem  era.  It  surveys  the 
great  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  and  shows  their  iutiuence 
on  developing  civilization.  Special  consideration  is  given  outstanding 
leaders  of  thought  of  each  period. 

III.  MAJOR  CONCENTRATION  IN 

A  SELECTED  FIELD  OF 

PERSONAL  INTEREST 

Each  student  is  encouraged  to  get  as  complete  a  mastery  of 
his  field  of  intensive  study  as  is  possible  in  four  years.  For  this 
intensive  work  the  academic  subjects  are  separated  into  three 
divisions:  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
languages  and  arts.  Each  student  chooses  a  major  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  course;  in  his  sophomore  year  he  begins  the  study 
of  some  related  subject  in  the  division;  in  his  junior  year  he 
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adds  a  second  related  subject.  The  major  professor  arranges 
each  student's  four-year  course  of  study  in  conference  with 
him,  giving  careful  consideration  to  individual  objectives  and 
goals. 

Exceptional  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  in  their  major  field,  which  may  be  in- 
corporated unto  the  required  senior  thesis;  or  to  carry  on  an 
independent  course  of  readings,  research,  or  experimentation 
leading  to  a  comprehensive  examination  and  the  award  of  Spe- 
cial Honors  in  their  major  subject. 

Within  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  of  Guilford  College,  stu- 
dents may  prepare  for  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Faculty 
advisers  help  each  one  plan  his  educational  program  to  fit 
him  best  for  his  career.  The  student  preparing  for  graduate  or 
professional  school  should  confer  with  the  Dean  to  make  sure 
that  he  takes  a  schedule  of  courses  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  institution  he  wishes  to  enter.  Usually,  pre-medical 
and  pre-nursing  students  and  those  intending  to  become  labora- 
tory technicians  major  in  biology.  Pre-engineering  students 
major  in  mathematics  or  physics,  and  pre-dental  candidates 
may  major  in  either  chemistry  or  biology.  Pre-law  students  gen- 
erally select  history  as  their  major  field. 

Majors  Offered 

Biology  Philosophy 

Chemistry  Physical  Education 
Economics  and  Business  for  Men 

English  (Recreational  Leadership) 

French  Physics 

German  Political  Science 

History  Psychology 

Mathematics  Religion 

Music  Sociology 

Spanish 

IV.  See  Physical  Education  Department  (page  38) 

V.  See  the  Social  Environment  (page  78) 

Note:  AU  students  are  required  to  complete  satisfactorily 
the  tool  courses  and  essential  cultural  resources  as  outlined 
under  Educational  Program,  beginning  on  page  14. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION* 

BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  CAMPBELL 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  TERRELL 

A  major  in  biology  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  including 
Biology  13-14  (or  equivalent)  and  Biology  21-22.  Biology 
13-14  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses.  In  the  field  of  the 
allied  subjects  the  student  should  take  a  minimum  of  one  year 
of  chemistry,  preferably  more,  and  one  year  of  physics. 

Biology  12 — Man  and  the  Biological  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  study  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  biological  world. 
(Also  listed  as  NATURAL  SCIENCE  12) 

Biology  13-14 — General  Biology. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  background  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  biologj'.  Those  majoring  in  the  natural 
sciences,  physical  education  or  psychology,  and  those  planning  to 
teach  science  should  elect  this  course  instead  of  BIOLOGY   12. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  years  work. 

Biology  21-22 — Vertebrate  Zoology  and 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

Involves  lectures  and  laboratory.  Credit:   seven  hours  for  the 
year. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  classes  of  the  verte- 
brates, followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  anatomy.  The 
types  studied  in  the  laboratory  are  the  shark,  necturus,  turtle,  and 
cat. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

Biology  23 — General  Botany. 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  and  morphology  of  higher  plants.  Recom- 
mended to  majors  in  biology  who  expect  to  teach  or  to  enter  graduate 
study. 


•The   college  reserves  the   right  not  to   give   a   course  when   less   than 
ten  students  register  for  it. 

21 
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Biology  24 — Field  Botany. 

One   lecture    and   six   hours   of    laboratory   work    each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom,  emphasizing  field  study  and  identifi- 
cation. 

Biology  31 — Physiology  of  the  Human  Body. 

Tliree  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
tour  hours  first  semester. 
A  study  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  human  body. 

Ojfered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
Biology  32 — ^ Vertebrate  Embryology. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.   Credit: 
three  hours  second  semester. 

The  development  of  the  vertebrate  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
chick. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Biology  33 — Bacteriology. 

Two  lectures  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
four  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  general  bacteriology,  including  also  a  brief  study  of 
the  most  common  pathogenic  forms,  and  the  theories  of  immunity. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  routine  procedures,  such  as  the  prep- 
aration of  the  media,  staining,  and  physiological  reactions,  in  addi- 
tion to  analysis  of  food,  miUc,  and  water. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Biology  34 — Technique  in  Laboratory  Methods. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.   Credit: 
three  hours  second  semester. 

A  course  in  technique  in  which  the  student  is  trained  in  working 
with  such  materials  and  methods  as  are  encountered  in  health  and 
hospital  laboratories. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Biology  41-42 — Advanced  Biology. 

Three  lectvures  or  nine  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit: 
three  hours  each  semester. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  given  in  the  special  field  for  which 
the  student  is  especially  prepared.  It  may  be  elected  only  by  special 
permission  from  the  professor  in  charge. 

Biology  43 — Genetics. 

Credit:  three  hovurs  first  semester. 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics. 
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CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  LJXJNG 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OTT 

A  major  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chemistry  11-12,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  31,  41.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  take 
two  years  of  mathematics  in  addition  to  the  course  required  of 
freshmen  and  two  years  of  physics.  Students  may,  however, 
take  two  or  three  years  of  biology.  This  arrangement  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  students  registering  for  pre-medical  work. 

Chemistry  11-12 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week  with  dis- 
cussion periods.  Credit  four  hours  each  semester. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry. 

No  credit  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 
Chemistry  21 — QuaHtative  Analysis. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours  each 

week.  Credit:  four  hours  first  semester. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  theories  underlying  the  qualitative 
analysis  and  the  methods  of  separation  and  ideutitiLation  of  uie  cuiii- 
mon  cations  and  anions  are  studied  both  in  class  and  laboratory, 
using  the  semi-micro  technique. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 
Chemistry  22 — Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two   lectures,  one   quiz   period,   and   six   laboratory   hours   a 
week.  Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis;  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  stoichiometric   exercises. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11,  12  and  21, 
Chemistry  23-24 — Organic  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures,  one  quiz  period,  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week: 

Credit:  foiu:  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series,  and  methods  of  prep- 
aration and  purification  of  organic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Chemistry  31 — Physical  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Credit:  three 
hours. 

A  study  of  the  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  and  the 
properties  of  solutions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  22,  Physics  11-12,  and  Mathematics 
22. 
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Chemistry  41 — ^Research. 

Conferences,  library  and  laboratory  work.   Credit:   to   be   de- 
termined. 

Arranged  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  use  of  chemical  literature,  method  of  approach  to  re- 
search, and  the  solution  of  some  research  problems. 

ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR  VICTORIUS 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  LOCKAHD 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  DEVLIN 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Econonucs  and  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  that  govern  our  economic  system,  to  de- 
velop a  scientific  attitude  toward  the  major  economic  problems 
confronting  our  society;  and,  where  possible,  to  suggest  sound 
procedures  and  policies  for  the  solution  of  such  problems.  At 
the  same  time,  opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  a  practical  business  training. 

For  the  student  who  elects  to  major  in  economics  and  busi- 
ness administration,  Economics  21-22  (General  Economics)  is 
a  required  course.  The  following  courses  in  special  subjects  are 
considered  essential:  Economics  23  (Business  Law);  Econom- 
ics 31  (Money  and  Banking);  Economics  35  (Business  Organi- 
zation and  Management);  Economics  41  (Labor  Economics). 
Other  courses  in  the  field  may  be  chosen  according  to  the 
particular  interest  of  the  student.  A  major  consists  of  24  hours 
of  credit,  exclusive  of  credit  for  seminar  and  senior  thesis. 

For  courses  in  related  fields,  all  majors  in  economics  and 
business  administration  should  take  Psychology  31  (Personnel 
Psychology)  in  addition  to  the  general  college  requirements. 
Other  related  courses  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  particular 
interests  of  the  student. 

Economics  11 — Economic  Development  of  the 
United  States 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Through  its  historical  approach  the  course  presents  an  analysis 
of  all  phases  of  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States.  The  coursf 
is  designed  to  promote  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  the  complex 
economic  society  that  exists  today.  Included  in  the  study  are:  com- 
merce, finance,  agriculture,  industry,  and  economic  fluctuations. 

Economics  12 — Introduction  to  Business. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  basic  pur- 
poses   and    responsibilities    of   business.    The    various   forms    of   business 
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ownership  and  enterprise  are  presented.  All  phases  of  business  are  dis- 
cussed, including  retailing,  advertising,  transportation,  personnel,  pro- 
duction and  finance. 

Economics  21-22 — General  Economics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
organization  of  our  economic  life  and  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  it.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  forms  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  combination  and  the  elements  which  determine 
value  and  price.  The  principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  area 
of  business  administration,  labor  relations,  monopoly,  money  and 
banking,  international  trade,  business  fluctuations,  and  government 
finance  are  analyzed  and  discussed,  and  some  examination  is  made 
of  programs  for  economic  reform. 

Required  of  all  economics  majors,  and  of  students  witli  a 
minor  in  economics. 

The  entire  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  can  be 
given  for  either  semester. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Economics  23— Business  Law  I  and  II. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  each  semester. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. The  topics  discussed  are  contracts,  agency,  sales,  bailments, 
suretyships,  and  negotiable  instruments.  The  principles  are  illus- 
trated by  actual  cases.  A  study  of  various  phases  of  insurance  and  a 
study  of  the  laws  of  partnerships  and  corporations  are  included. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
Economics  24 — ^Elements  of  Marketing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  functions  performed  in  the  marketing 
of  goods  and  the  agencies  operating  in  the  field  of  marketing,  such 
as  wholesalers,  retailers,  brokers  and  other  agents,  produce  exchanges, 
and  transportation  and  storage  agencies.  A  study  of  marketing  meth- 
ods and  policies  involved  in  sales  promotion,  merchandising,  and 
advertising  is  included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21. 

Economics  25 — Elements  of  Accomiting  I. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  built  up  along  the  lines  and  methods  of  modern 
accounting  practice.  The  subject  matter  includes:  theory  of  debit  and 
credit,  record  maldng,  organization  of  accounts,  study  of  the  com- 
plete accounting  cycle  including  all  types  of  adjustment,  and  presen- 
tation of  financial  statements.  The  semester  is  given  to  a  considera- 
tion of  accounting  methods  and  bookkeeping  practice  applicable  to 
the  individual  proprietorship. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
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Economics  26 — Elements  of  Accounting  II. 

Five  hours  each  week:  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  I.  Methods  and  practice  applicable  to 
the  partnership  and  the  corporation  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  cost  accounting  procedure  for  the  manufacturing  enterprise.  An 
introduction  to  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements  is 
included. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  25. 

Economics  31 — Money  and  Banking. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  study  of  the  nature,  functions  and  forms  of  money,  of 
monetary  systems  and  standards,  and  of  American  monetary  experi- 
ence, the  development  and  present  structure  of  the  American  banking 
system  is  discussed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  commercial  bank- 
ing process  and  the  interaction  between  commercial  and  central 
banking.  A  comparison  is  made  with  foreign  systems.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  domestic  and  international  field  of  money  and  banking 
are  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 

Economics  32 — International  Economic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  theories,  practices  and 
problems  in  economic  relations  across  national  boundaries  and  be- 
tween nations  and  states.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  tariff 
problems,  and  the  international  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national trade.  The  international  economic  position  of  the  United 
States  is  analyzed  and  evaluated. 

Prerequisite:    Economics   21-22.    The   prerequisite   may   be 
waived  for  mature  students. 
Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Economics  34 — Elements  of  Statistics. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  elementary 
statistical  methods  which  are  employed  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
business  or  related  fields.  Topics  included  are  collection  of  data, 
sampling,  tabular  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  data,  types 
of  averages  and  deviation,  construction  of  index  numbers,  and  meas- 
urement of  seasonal,  secular,  cyclical  and  irregular  changes  in  eco- 
nomic data,  as  well  as  correlation  analysis  and  measurement. 

Not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Economics  35 — Business  Organization  and 
Management. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  and  problems  involved  in 
organizing  and  managing  business  enterprises.  Forms  and  methods 
of   organization    are    discussed,    and    policies    of    operation    for    all    as- 
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pects  of  management  are  analyzed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
management  of  industrial  enterprise.  Principles  and  practices  are 
illustrated   throughout   by  a   consideration   of   actual   cases. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Economics  36 — Business  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  financial  aspects  of  business 
enterprises.  Major  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  and  practices 
as  related  to  the  corporate  form  of  business.  Questions  of  financial 
plans,  permanent  capital,  working  capital,  management  of  earnings, 
and  financial  expansion  and  reorganizations  are  included.  Actual 
cases  are  used  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  practices  involved. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22  and  25. 
Economics  40 — Public  Control  of  Business. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  offer  an  integrated  study  of  public  con- 
trol of  economic  activities  in  various  fields  of  private  endeavor. 
Public  policy  is  treated  in  the  light  of  motivations,  objectives,  and 
administrative  procedures.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reg- 
ulation of  industrial  combinations  and  public  utilities,  as  well  as 
upon  the  practices  that  are  directed  toward  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  economy. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  21-22.   The   prerequisite   may    he 
waived  for  mature  students. 
Offered  first  semester. 

Economics  41 — Labor  Economics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  trade-unionism,  collective 
bargaining  and  public  policy  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  labor  movement 
and  the  issues  involved  in  the  establishment  of  constructive  indus- 
trial  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22.  The  prerequisite  may  he 
waived  for  mature  students. 

Economics  42 — Public  Finance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques involved  in  government  expenditures,  government  revenues 
and  public  borrowing.  The  application  of  these  principles  and  tech- 
niques by  the  various  governmental  units  in  the  United  States  is 
studied,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  tax  system.  Interrelationship.'; 
of  federal,  state  and  local  finances  are  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  21-22. 
Economics  Seminar. 
Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  serve  a  multifold  purpose  for  majors 
in  the  field  of  Economics  and  Business.  It  is  the  meeting  place  and 
clearing    house    for    the    development    of    ideas    and    mutual    aid    in    the 
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solution  of  problems  relating  to  general  issues  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. Through  the  medium  of  reports  and  discussions  on  current 
projects,  developments  and  problems,  the  student  is  expected  to 
synthesize  the  Imowledge  gained  in  particular  courses  in  special  areas 
of  economics. 

Required  of  majors  in  economics  during  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 


EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  LOVE 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR   BAILEY 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  develop 
a  philosophy  of  education  that  is  applicable  to  a  democrac>, 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  educational  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching  based  on  sound  psychological  and  sociological 
principles,  and  to  equip  the  student  for  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools 
will  major  in  the  academic  subject  of  their  interest.  They 
will  take  certain  courses  in  the  Departn>ent  of  Education 
required  for  certification.  These  are  Education  21  and  Educa- 
tion 34,  or  Education  35,  Psychology  22  and  Psychology  32. 
Music  Education  majors  take  Education  31  and  Education  32; 
Physical  Education  majors.  Education  42;  and  academic  secon- 
daries. Education  38;  all  take  Education  40. 

Those  students  planning  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
may  major  in  Elementary  Education.  This  major  consists  of 
Education  21  and  either  Education  34  or  Education  35;  Edu- 
cation 25  and  Education  28;  Psychology  22  and  Psychology 
32;  Education  36  and  Education  40.  Related  courses  required 
for  certification  and  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  those 
seeking  elementary  certificates  are:  English  29,  History  21-22, 
Political  Science  32,  Geography  13  and  14;  Music  11-12, 
Physical  Education  45-46.  Three  hours  of  Choir  credit  may 
be  counted  in  lieu  of  Music  11-12. 

Psychology  22  is  a  prerequisite  for  PsycJwlogy  32.  Before 
being  eligible  for  Education  40  a  student  must  have  had  the 
proper  course  from  the  following  group:  Education  31,  Educa- 
tion 32,  Education  36,  Education  38,  Education  42.  Whenever 
possible  a  student  should  plan  his  program  far  enough  ahead 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  carry  only  13  hours 
during  the  semester  of  the  senior  year  in  which  student 
teaching  is  done. 

All  students  wishing  to  do  student  teaching  will  file  a 
^vritten  request  with  me  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year. 
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All  students  planning  to  teach  Music,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, or  any  academic  subject  on  the  secondary  level,  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  further 
information  about  the  requirements  for  certification. 

Education  21 — The  American  Public  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  provides  an  intensive  treatment  of  the  place  of  the 
public  school  in  our  American  democracy.  Against  the  background 
of  the  changing  American  culture,  the  historical  development  of  the 
various  features  of  public  education  is  presented,  and  the  impact  of 
historical  institutions  and  ideas  on  education  is  pointed  out.  The 
social  role  of  the  school  is  emphasized.  The  course  concludes  with  a 
vigorous  treatment  of  the  problems  confronting  American  educa- 
tional leadership  as  it  charts  its  future  course.  Equally  valuable 
to  the  teacher  or  layman  who  wishes  a  better  imderstanding  of  one 
of  America's  most  valuable  institutions. 

Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  music  teaching  needs  of  ele- 
mentary teachers.  It  includes  the  necessary  fundamentab  and  the 
various  methods  used  for  the  presentation  of  music  to  children. 

Education  28 — Drawing  and  Industrial  Arts  for  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  includes  the  fundamentals  in  drawing  and  painting, 
materials  for  use  in  elementary  schools  and  industrial  arts. 

Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  coiu'se  is  primarily  a  prerequisite  for  the  practice-teaching 
course.  It  includes  the  methods  and  materials  used  throughout  the 
school  system,  score  cards  for  evaluating  progress,  formulation  oi 
criticisms,  visitations,  and   the  organization  of  teachers'   meetings. 

Education  32 — High  School  Music  Problems. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  EDUCATION  31  and  includes  ail 
phases  of  high-school  music.  A  study  is  made  of  the  organization  of 
glee  clubs  and  choruses,  including  voice  testing,  assignment  of  parts, 
balance  of  parts,  and  selections  suitable  for  various  types  of  high 
school  programs;  and  of  the  organization  of  orchestra  and  bands, 
including  selections  suitable  for  each. 

Prerequisites:  Music  majors  who  have  covered  all  major 
requirements  are  eligible  for  Education  32.  Other  students 
may  enter  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Education  34 — Philosophy  of  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

In  this  course  consideration  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the  educative 
process,  the  school  as  a  social  and  educational  institvition,  and  the 
purpose  it  is  designed  to  serve  in  a  democracy. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Education  35 — Measurement  and  Evakiation  in 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  mental  tests  and  educational  measure- 
ments, such  as  the  nature  of  measurements,  the  derivation  of  educa- 
tional scales,  and  the  development  of  standardized  tests,  tests  and 
measurements  of  ability  and  achievement  in  both  elementary  and 
high  school  subjects. 

Prerequisite:  Education  21. 

Education  36 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection,  organization  and  presenta- 
tion of  materials  used  with  grades  one  through  eight.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  principles  of  developing  a  sound  curriculum  in  the 
elementary  school.  Frequent  observations  in  public  schools  tend  to 
make  the  course  more  meaningful. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  This  course  should  he  taken  in 
the  Junior  year.  It  should  not  be  the  first  course  in  Education. 

Education  38 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  methods  employed  in  the 
organization  of  teaching  materials  in  different  fields  of  interest.  It 
includes  techniques  of  adjusting  materials  and  learning  aids  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  and  provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  exper- 
ience in  curriculum  construction,  classroom  organization  and  man- 
agement, organization  of  routine  activities  such  as  record  keeping, 
directed  study,  evaluation,  school  marks  and  marking  systems.  Ob- 
servation of  actual  classroom  teaching  in  the  student's  particular 
field  of  interest  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  This  course  should  he  taken  in 
the  Junior  year.  It  should  riot  be  the  -first  course  in  Education. 

Education  40 — Observation  and  Directed  Teachmg. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  either  semester. 

Observation  and  directed  teaching  in  the  public  schools  will  be 
supervised    by    the    cooperating    teachers    and    the    head    of    the    Depart- 
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inent  of  Education.  After  sufficient  observation  and  participation  a 
minimum  of  forty-five  hours  will  be  spent  in  actual  teaching.  Discus- 
sions will  be  held  and  criticisms  offered  as  the  need  arises.  A  fee, 
paid  by  the  student,  is  charged  for  student  teaching. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  from  among  the  following:  Edu- 
cation 31,  Education  32,  Education  36,  Education  38,  Educa- 
tion 42. 

Education  42 — Methods  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Psychology  22 — Child  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
(See  course  outlined  under  Psychology  22,  Department  of 
Psychology. ) 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

(See  course  outlined  under  Psychology  32,  Department  of 
Psychology. ) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  22. 

ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  FURNAS,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  FVES  AND  ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS   M'EIS,   MARLETTE   AND  DEAGON 

A  student  majoring  in  English  is  expected  to  acquire  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  English  and  American  literature, 
and  the  ability  to  use  the  EngHsh  language  in  a  creditable 
fashion,  widi  sonie  feeling  for  style.  This  aim  should  be 
achieved  by  voluntary  reading  as  well  as  by  taking  regular 
courses.  A  course  in  English  history  must  be  taken  as  early 
as  possible. 

A  major  in  English  literattue  includes  Courses  15,  16,  23,  24, 
25,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  46,  and  Seminars  41  and  42.  The 
courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing  difficulty  in 
language  so  that  each  course  is  more  or  less  a  prerequisite  for 
those  which  foUow.  They  should,  therefore,  be  taken  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  order  suggested.  At  least  one  semester  of 
American  literattire  is  required  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  high  school  teachers  of  English. 
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Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  over  the  whole  field  about  March  first 
of  their  senior  year.  This  is  regularly  an  hour  oral  examination 
given  by  three  or  four  instructors,  but  may  include  a  written 
examination.  Preparation  for  it  should  include  review  of  courses 
taken,  fiUing  in  between  courses,  matters  of  meter,  and  prin- 
ciples of  structure  in  the  different  literary  forms. 

Related  courses  for  the  English  major  may  be  in  education, 
a  foreign  language  (often  useful  in  high  school  teaching), 
philosophy,  Biblical  literature,  history  and  writing  or  spoken 
English. 

English  As  a  Tool 

At  the  end  of  the  course  in  first-year  EngUsh,  students 
will  be  expected  to  have  attained  tiie  abiUty  to  use  the 
EngHsh  language  as  an  effective  tool  in  both  written  and 
spoken  form.  Not  stylistic  or  artistic  ability,  but  correctness 
in  manuscript,  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  the 
preparation  of  reports  with  properly  referred  authorities  and 
a  bibliography  will  be  required.  This  ability  is  tested  by  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  English.  Students  failing  this 
examination  must  take  English  10. 

Period  Courses 

English  15 — Recent  Literature.  (Since  1914). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  16— -Victorian  Literature:  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  Others. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  25 — The  Romantic  Revival. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  26 — The  Neoclassical  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Ojfered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

English  35 — Milton  and  EUs  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  36 — Shakespeare. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
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English  45 — Spenser  and  His  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

English  46 — Chaucer  and  His  Age. 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  Seminar  41-42 — Old  English  Literature  in 
Translation  and  the  Book  of  John  in  Old  English. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Courses  in  Writing 

English  10 — Remedial  English  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  semester.  Required  of  any  student  deficient 
in  writing. 

This  is  a  non-credit  course.  It  is  designed  and  is  mandatory  for  stu- 
dents who  have  failed  the  comprehensive  examination  in  English.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  two  faculty  members  in  conference  with  the 
chairman  of  the  English  Department,  other  students  may  be  assigned 
to  take  this  course. 

Students  who  fail  English  10  must  repeat  it. 

Enghsh  11-12 — ^English  Composition. 

Three  hovu"s  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

One  section  of  English  11  will  he  offered  in  the  second  semester 
when  necessary. 

English  37 — Creative  Composition. 

Two  hoturs  each  week.  Credit:  two  horns  first  semester. 

An  advanced  course  in  professional,  artistic  writing,  with  a  large 
amount  of  practice.  A  student  may  have  credit  for  two  semesters  of 
creative  writing,  but  is  advised  not  to  take  both  the  same  year.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  advanced  journalistic  writing  may  sign  for  this 
course. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  the  second  semcslor  when  necessary. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Courses  in  Spoken  English 

English  17 — Public  Speaking. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Given  each  semester. 

English  27-28— Play  Production. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
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Survey  Courses 

English  21 — Survey  of  Western  World  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
( See  cultural  resource  courses. )  Required  of  all  students. 

One  section  will  be  given  the  second   semester  when  necessary. 

English  23-24 — American  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

English  33-34 — English  Literatiu-e. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Miscellaneous 

English  29— Children's  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

English  Seminar  31-32. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Advanced  papers  and  reports  on  literary  problems.  A  student 
majoring  in  English  must  take  English  Seminar  41-42  and  should 
take  also  Seminar  31-32, 

English  38 — Classical  Mythology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

English  39 — Advanced  English  Grammar. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  course  in  functional  grammar  designed  for  those  preparing  to 
teach  English  in  public  schools  and  for  those  who  wish  a  review  of 
essentials  in  syntax,  punctuation  and  usage.  See  English  10. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR   HILTY,   ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS   DEAGON 
AND   THOMPSON   AND  INSTRUCTORS    HUNT   AND   FEAGINS 

In  French  or  Spanish,  24  hours  beyond  the  begiiming 
course  are  required  for  a  major.  A  student  who  majors  in 
one  modern  language  must  study,  in  addition,  two  years  of 
another;  and  if  he  has  no  credits  to  offer  in  any  classical 
language,  it  is  suggested  that  he  study  Greek  11-12  or  Latin 
11-12  elementary  course.  History  or  English  is  recommended  as 
a  related  subject.  In  aU  language  courses  through  14,  no  credit 
is  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 
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French 

Prerequisite  for  all  courses  beyond  French  14:  French  13-14, 
or  equivalent. 

French  11-12 — ^Elementary  Coiuse. 

Three  houis  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester, 

French  13-14 — Intermediate  Comse. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:   French  11-12,  or  an  acceptable  entrance  ex- 
amination score. 

French  21-22 — Survey  of  French  Culture. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

French  33-34 — Advanced  Course,  primarily  for 
language  majors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
French  41 — Sixteenth  Century  Literatiu-e. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

French  42 — Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

French  45 — Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

French  46 — Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 

Three  hoiurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

German 

Prerequisite  for  all  courses  beyond  German  14:  German  13- 
14,  or  equivalent. 

German  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiu-s  each  semester. 
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German  13-14 — Intermediate  Com"se. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  German  11-12,  or  equivalent. 

German  21-22 — Survey  of  German  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

German  31 — Scientific  German. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

German  34 — German  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Greek 

Greek  11-12 — Introduction  to  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  (Elementary  Course). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  will  be  Attic  Greek  or  New  Testament  Greek  with  sight  read- 
ing in  the  N.  T.,  according  to  the  demand. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Greek  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  11-12. 

Latin 

Latin  11-12 — Elementary  Com-se. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Latin  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  course  is  divided  so  that  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the 
study  of  Latin  prose,  including  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  and  the 
second   semester   to    Latin   poetry,   including   Virgil's   Aeneid. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11-12,  or  equivalent. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
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Spanish 

Prerequisite  for  all  courses  beyond  Spanish  14:  Spanish  13- 
14,  or  equivalent. 

Spanish  11-12 — Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  11-12,  or  an  acceptable  entrance  ex- 
amination score. 

Spanish  21 — Survey  of  Spanish  Culture. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  22 — Survey  of  Latin  American  Culture. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  31 — Advanced  Conversation. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  32 — Advanced  Composition. 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  41 — Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  42 — Don  Quijote. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  45 — Nineteenth  Century  Spanish  Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Spanish  46 — Contemporai-y  Spanish  American 

Literature. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hovirs  second  semester. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  13 — Elements  of  Geography. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  into  the  field  of  geography,  the  course 
deals  with  the  earth  in  its  planetary  relations,  its  representation  on 
maps,  with  climatic  elements  and  types  of  climates,  soils,  and  sur- 
face features.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  manifold  aspects  of 
man's  adaptation  to  his  physical  enviroimient.  Exercises  in  mapping 
and  location  of  places  are  included. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  majors  in  elementary 
education. 

Geography  14 — Regional  Geography. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  world's  major  regions  against 
the  background  of  their  natural,  cultural,  and  economic  environ- 
ments. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  regionally  prevailing 
types  of  production,  their  social  implications,  and  the  problems 
associated  with  the  development  of  important  potential  resources. 

This  course  is  intended  especially  for  majors  in  elementary 
education. 

GEOLOGY 

Geology  21-22 — General  Geology. 

Classroom,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Three  lectures  and 
three  hovirs  laboratory  each  week.  Credit:  four  hours  each 
semester. 

This  course  wiU  include. 

1.  A  brief  study  of  astronomic  and  physiographic  geology. 

2.  An   investigation    of   the    more    common   minerals    and    rocks. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  formation,  transportation,  deposition, 
and  the  resolidification  of  sediment  through  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, wind,  water,  rivers,  glaciers,  and  oceans.  Study  of  topographic 
maps. 

4.  A  brief  study  of  structural  and  historical  geology. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Healtl:i  and  Physical 
Education  is  in  two  divisions,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  eight  hoxirs  credit 
in  this  department  before  graduation,  with  the  limitation 
that  one  hovu  must  be  made  each  semester  that  the  student 
is  in  residence. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  department  and  the  college 
physicians  that  all  new  students  have  polio,  typhoid  and  smaU- 
pox  vaccinations  before  tliey  enroll. 

A  major  in  Physical  Education  is  oflFered  for  men,  and  a 
minor  is  offered  for  women. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

FOR  MEN 

DIRECTOR  OF   MEn's  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  MAYNARD, 

DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS  APPENZELLER  AND 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  SHOAF 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  develop  the  organic 
systems  of  the  individual  and  maintain  a  state  of  development 
that  will  assure  maximum  efficiency  at  all  times;  to  create 
interest  in  and  a  favorable  attitude  toward  physical  activity 
of  the  recreational  type;  to  develop  sufficient  skill  in  a  number 
of  activities  that  the  individual  may  use  throughout  life;  to 
develop  attitudes,  standards,  and  ideals  so  that  the  individual 
may  be  of  service  to  society  and  get  the  greatest  satisfaction 
out  of  life. 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
consists  of  four  divisions: 

(a)  The  intercollegiate  sports,  which  are  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  track,  tennis  and  golf. 

(b)  The  intramural  program,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
following  activities:  tag  football,  basketball,  softbaU,  tennis, 
volleyball,  badminton,  horseshoes,  golf  pitch,  track,  and  ping- 
pong. 

(c)  The  required  program,  which  consists  of  instruction 
in  hygiene  and  the  activities  connected  with  physical  edu- 
cation and  practice  in  these  fields.  All  students  are  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  gym  shoes  and  a  gym  uniform. 

( d )  The  academic  courses  which  lead  to  a  major  in  Physical 
Education,  or  a  minor;  enabhng  young  men  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  high  school  coaching  positions  or  similar  work  in 
athletics  at  industrial  plants  or  Y.M.C.A.'s. 

Each  student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  and 
is  placed  in  those  activities  which  are  in  keeping  with  his 
physical  condition. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  interested  in  completing 
a  major  or  a  minor  in  Physical  Education  confer  with  the 
Physical  Education  Department  for  details  on  the  correct 
courses  to  take. 

Physical  Education  17-18M — A  Service  Course 
for  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course  offers  fundamental  skills  in  individual  and  team  sports 
according  to  the  sport  in  season. 

Required  of  aU  freshmen. 
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Physical  Education  23-24M — A  Senice  Course 
for  Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit;  one  hour  each  semester. 

Fundamental  and  advanced  skills  in  team  sports  and  indi\"iJual  sports 
throughout  the  year. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

Physical  Education  39-40M — A  Service  Course 

for  Juniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  juniors. 

Physical  Education  43-44M — A  Service  Course 

for  Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
Required  of  all  seniors. 

Physical  Education  15M — Personal  Hygiene. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  the 
body,  and  instill  into  the  student  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  human 
body  that  will  result  in  a  more  wholesome  life  for  the  individual.  This 
course  is  set  up  to  give  the  student  majoring  in  physical  education  a 
basic  knowledge  of  health  and  hygiene. 

Physical  Education  16M — Community  Hygiene. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  contains  material  on  health  as  related  to  the  whole 
communit>-,  such  as  sanitation  of  the  water  supply,  occupational  and 
environmental  health  hazards,  health  agencies  and  their  work.  This 
course  is  another  basic  health  education  course  for  the  major  in  Health 
and  Ph>-sical  Education.   A  standard  Red  Cross  course  is   included. 

Ph>  sical  Education  25M — Principles  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  considers  the  need  and  purpose  of  health  education,  the 
healthful  school,  aspects  of  school  health  semie,  s  'I'lol  and  community 
cooperation  for  health,  the  curriculum  in  health  edu  ation  and  founda- 
tions of  methods  in  health.  The  student  is  given  a  thorough  knowledge 
nf  the  background  of  physical  education  showing  the  way  in  which 
physical  education  is  organized. 

Physical  Education  26M — Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
letics in  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various 
problems   that   confront   a    coach    or   athletic   director  in    his    work.   Prob- 
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lems     of    schedule    making,    equipment    buying    and    legal    aspects    are 
among  those  included. 

Physical  Education  27M — Recreational  Games 
for  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  28M — Theory,  Technics  and 
Skills  in  the  Coaching  of  Basketball,  Track  and 
Field  Events. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  29M — Theory,  Technics  and 
Skills  in  the  Coaching  of  Football. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, beginning  their  junior  year. 

Physical  Education  30M — Methods,  Materials  and 
Practice  in  Tumbling,  Gymnastics,  and 
Wrestling. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered  to  majors  and  minors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Physical  Education  37M — Methods,  Materials  and 
Practice  in  Soccer,  Speedball,  Swimming, 
Volley  Ball,  and  Badminton. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

Offered    to    majors    and    minors    in    Health    and    Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  38M— Skills,  Technics  and 
Methods  in  Coaching  Baseball. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Offered    to    majors    and    minors    in    Health    and    Physical 
Education,  beginning  their  sophomore  year. 
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Physical  Education  35M — Individual  and  Corrective 
Physical  Education. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  four  hours  first  semester. 

In  this  course,  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  various  methods  of 
treating  athletic  injuries  as  well  as  several  programs  of  corrective  exercises 
for  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  majoring  in  Phtjsical 
Education. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  36M — Evaluation  and  Measure- 
ments in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  contains  numerous  tests  that  measure  various  phases  of 
a  health  and  physical  education  program.  The  course  will  disclose  tests 
of  strength,  cardiovascular  conditions,  nutritional  appraisal,  sports 
ability,  motor  abilitj',  posture  appraisal,  sports  knowledge,  and  other 
areas. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
Open   only   to   Juniors   and   Seniors   majorir^   in   Physical 
Education. 

Physical  Education  47M — Anatomy  (Hiunan). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  ofiFers  a  study  of  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and 
the  various  organs  of  the  human  body  according  to  structure. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Open   only   to   Juniors   and   Seniors   majoring   in   Physical 
Education. 
Physical  Education  48M — ^Physiology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body  from  a 
functional  standpoint. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
Open  only   to    Juniors   and   Seniors   majoring   in    Physical 
Education. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  WOMEN 

INSTRUCTOR  UPCHURCH 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  of  physical  education 
for  women  to  provide  activity  for  all  women  students,  to  ofiFer 
instruction   in   activities   suitable   for   use  in   leisure   time,   to 
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select  activity  through  which  may  be  developed  improvement 
in  neuro-muscular  coordination,  to  encourage  activity  which 
provides  for  maximum  organic  efficiency,  and  to  promote 
attitudes  of  individual  and  group  cooperation. 

The  student  is  given  a  medical  examination  each  year  and 
activities  are  adjusted  to  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  results 
of  this  examination. 

All  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  tennis 
shoes  and  two  regulation  gym  suits.  These  may  be  purchased  in 
the  fall  at  Guilford  College. 

Extra-curricular  activities  in  this  field  are  initiated,  planned 
and  executed  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Woman's  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation in  cooperation  vdth  this  department. 

A  minor  in  Physical  Education  is  oflFered  to  women  students. 
This  emphasis  can  well  be  utilized  in  the  vocations  of  teaching, 
recreation,  and  social  work.  For  the  requirements  of  the  minor 
program,  consult  with  the  Women's  Physical  Education  De- 
partment. 

Physical  Education  11-12W — -A  Service  Course 
for  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  a  varied  program  of  activity  including 
individual  sports,  team  sports,  rhythms,  stunts,  gymnastics,  and  self- 
testing  activities. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  21-22W — A  Service  Course 
for  Sophomores. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Freshman 
Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional  instruction 
and  participation. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education  31-32W — A  Service  Course 
for  Juniors. 

7%ree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  from  the  activities  introduced  in  the  Freshman 
Service  Course,  the  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional  instruction 
and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of  any  one  activity  may 
be  presented  for  credit. 

Required  of  all  juniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 
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Physical  Education  41-42W — A  Service  Course 
for  Seniors. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  student  may  elect  an  activity  in  which  she  would  like  additional 
instruction  and  participation.  Not  more  than  two  semesters  of  any  one 
activity  may  be  presented  for  credit. 

Required  of  all  seniors. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  11-12. 

Physical  Education — 19-20W— Individual  Physical 
Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

This  course,  for  students  so  advised  by  the  college  physician,  is  taken 
in  place  of  regular  physical  education  classwork.  Activity  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  individual  need. 

Required  of  all  students  advised  by  the  college  physician  to 
substitute  limited  activity  for  regular  physical  education. 

Physical  Education  13W — Personal  Hygiene. 

One  hour  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  first  semester. 

A  course  designed  to  place  before  the  student  functional  information 
on  health  which  will  enable  her  to  determine  well-balanced  standards  of 
living  with  concern  for  herself,  the  immediate  group  in  which  she  lives, 
and  her  community. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Physical  Education  36W — Leadership  in 
Recreation. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Attitudes  and  skills  for  leadership;  procedures  and  practice  in  conduct- 
ing group  recreation;  survey  of  materials  available.  An  elective  course 
open  to  all  students  who  have  interest  in  developing  skills  for  recreational 
leadership. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  45W — Practices  and  Procedures 
for  Health  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  concepts  of  health;  qualifications  of  health  education 
leaders;  age  level  characteristics;  scope  of  health  education;  school 
environment;  health  service  in  the  school;  related  health  agencies;  health 
instruction;  testing  outcomes  in  health  education.  Required  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  certification  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
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Physical  Education  46W — Practices  and  Procedures 
for  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  physical  education  in  the  elementary 
school;  introduction  to  and  practice  of  teaching  techniques;  practice 
in  administering  the  state  course  of  study  for  physical  education  in 
elementary  schools;  activities  suitable  to  minimum  space  and  equipment. 
Required  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  certification 
as  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Physical  Education  49W — Methods  and  Materials  in 
Team  Sports  for  Women. 

Three  hoirrs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  techniques  and 
teaching  methods  in  a  variety  of  team  sports  played  by  women. 

Physical  Education  SOW — Methods  and  Materials  in 
Individual  Activities  for  Women. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Includes  techniques  and  methodology  for  teaching  selected  individual 
sports  and  rhythms. 

HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  NEWLIN 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  BURROWS 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  with  the  dual 
objectives  of  offering  a  \ariety  of  studies  in  history  which 
will  give  a  wide  range  of  choice  to  students  who  wish  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  that  field  of  history  which  is  most  directly 
related  to  the  subject  of  their  primary  interest;  and  of  pro- 
viding a  sound  background  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
become  a  teacher  of  history  or  to  continue  his  study  of  historj 
in  graduate  school. 

A  major  in  history  consists  of  History  13-14,  21-22,  two 
semesters  of  seminar  and  twelve  additional  hours  selected 
carefully  from  other  courses  offered,  at  least  six  hours  of 
which  must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  History  41-42, 
43,  44,  and  46.  All  liistory  majors  are  expected  to  take 
the  required  core  curriculum  history  course.  History  37-38; 
and  are  encouraged  to  plan  their  program  of  related  courses 
with  care  to  supplement  their  knowledge  in  that  particular 
field  of  history  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  Courses  in 
economics,    political     science,    literature     and    sociology    are 
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especially  recommended  as  providing  rich  possibilities  for  a 
very  well  worked  out  and  complete  course  of  study. 

Majors  in  the  department  are  expected  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive examination  covering  tlieir  four-year  course  of 
study  of  history  about  March  of  their  senior  year. 

History  13-14 — Modem  Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

In  this  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Modem  Europe  the  period 
from  1500  to  1870  is  covered  during  the  first  semester  and  the  period 
from  1870  to  the  present  time  during  the  second  semester.  The  origin 
and  growth  of  the  modem  states,  the  great  intellectual,  political  and 
economic  revolutions,  the  impact  of  Europe  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  world  wars  are  given  special  attention. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should,  be  taken  in  fresh- 
man year. 

History  21-22— The  History  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  general  history  of  the  United  States  from  its  colonial  beginnings 
to  its  emergence  as  a  major  world  power,  stressing  primarily  political 
developments,  yet  devoting  considerable  attention  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  and  institutions  as  essential  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
nation.  The  first  semseter  takes  the  study  up  to  1877. 

Required  of  history  majors,  and  should  be  taken  in  sopho- 
more year. 

History  23— England  to  1700. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester, 

A  general  study  of  die  history  of  England,  the  nation  in  formation, 
from  the  early  conquests  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  but  also  includ- 
ing attention  to  major  social  and  economic  developments. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

History  24— The  British  Empire:  1700  to  the  Present. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  transition  of  the  island  nation  into  a  world  empire — the  devel- 
opment of  imperial  organization,  the  struggle  for  imperial  supremacy, 
the  effect  upon  internal  developments,  and  the  impact  upon  world 
affairs. 

Prerequisite:  History  23. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Histoiy  25-26 — ^Latin  America. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  pinpose  of  this  coiu-se  is  to  study  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  Latm  American  from  1492  to  the  present  time.  In  succes- 
sive stages   the  study  will   cover:    exploration   and   conquest,   the   richest 
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of  all  Indian  civilizations,  empire  building,  the  long  period  of 
European  control,  transition  from  colony  to  statehood,  and  struggle 
for  national  stability.  In  the  course  of  the  study  the  resources  and 
major  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  various  states  will  find 
their  proper  places  alongside  the  political  developments.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  history  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
major  forces  which  agitate  national  and  international  affairs  and 
the  place  of  Latin  America  in  world  affairs  will  be  stressed. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  34 — North  Carolina. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  is  a  general  history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  period  of 
exploration  to  the  present  day.  Colonial  foundations,  separation  from 
England,  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  slavery,  reconstruc- 
tion, constitutional  reforms,  educational  development,  and  recent  eco- 
nomic developments  will  be  studied  with  care.  It  is  the  desire  to  see 
many  of  the  important  problems  and  developments  in  their  national 
perspective. 

History  35 — The  Far  East  in  the  Modem  World. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  appreciation  of  the  impact  of  the  Western  powers  on  the  Eastern 
countries  is  a  major  objective  of  this  course.  Political  and  economic 
penetration,  international  rivalries  and  their  effects  on  the  East,  and 
the  long  struggle  of  the  East  for  freedom  from  Western  control  are 
given  special  attention. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

History  37-38— A  History  of  World  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  history  as  a  cultural 
resom-ce  diluting  ethnocentrism,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  his- 
torical aspect  of  all  modem  culture.  The  main  features  of  this  course  are 
a  clarification  of  definitions,  a  recognition  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent great  cultures,  each  valuable  in  its  own  light,  the  tracing  of 
salient  features  of  the  rise  of  Western  Civilization,  and  an  appraisal 
of  some  factors  of  an  emerging  World  Civilization.  The  first  semester 
especially  emphasizes  the  classical  and  medieval  foundation  of  Western 
Civilization,  and  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  major  developments 
toward  a  World  Civilization  since  approximately   1500. 

Required  of  all  students — see  cultural  resources  program. 
To  be  taken  in  junior  year. 

History  41-42 — The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiu-s  each  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  organization  and  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  to  show  how  foreign  iwlicies  are 
formulated    and    controlled.    Many   of   the   foreign    policies    which    have 
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been    most    important    in    the    history    of   the    country    will    be    subjected 
to  detailed  study. 

Prerequisite:  History  21-22. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  one  year's  work. 

History  43 — The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  social,  religious  and  economic  conditions  of  medieval 
Europe,  stressing  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  its  political,  cultural, 
and  ecclesiastical  development  leading  to  the  era  of  discover)'  and 
colonization. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  44 — Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century 
Europe. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Europe  through  the  early  modem  period 
covering  the  Reformation,  the  Counter-Reformation,  the  rise  of  na- 
tional states,  commercial  expansion,  development  of  the  balance  of 
power  principle.  Special  attention  \vill  be  given  to  the  Reform  move- 
ment in  the   16th  century. 

Offered  upon  su^cient  demand. 

History  45 — Europe  Since  1914. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  advanced  course  in  European  History  is  expected  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  which 
have  been  determining  factors  in  the  major  developments  of  the  history 
of  Eiu-ope  diu-ing  the  past  half  century.  Contemporar>-  events  and 
trends  are  studied  in  their  global  context. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  46 — The  United  States  Since  World  War  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  intensi^•e  historical  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power  upon  the  development  of  its  polit- 
ical, economic,  social,  and  cultural  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  History  13-14  and  History  21-22. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

History  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  liour  each  semester. 
Seminar  I  —  Junior  Seminar. 

Required  of  all  histor\-  majors  during  first  semester  of  their 
jimior  year. 
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Seminar  11  —  Historiogiaphy. 

Required  of  all  history  majors  during  second  semester  of 
theii-  junior  year. 

Seminar  III  —  Senior  Seminar. 

Required  of  all  history  majors  during  first  semester  of  their 
senior  year.  This  seminar  will  be  primarily  devoted  to  the 
WTiting  of  the  senior  theses  and  the  objective  of  the  seminar 
is  to  secure  the  completion  of  these  during  the  first  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   MARTIN 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  aims  to  approach 
the  problems  of  homemaking  from  a  cultural  as  well  as  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  courses  provide  a  background 
in  the  fundamental  and  scientific  methods  in  this  field. 

Home  Economics  11 — Housing  and  Home 

Furnishing. 

Tliree   hours   each   week.    Credit:    three    hours    first   semester. 
In    this    course    a    study    is    made    of     essentials    of    house    selection, 
planning,     and     furnishing     from     the     standpoint     of     health,     eeonoiiiy, 
comfort  and  beauty. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  12     Clothing  and  Textiles. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Fundamental  principles  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  textiles 
and  ready-made  garments;  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  ciinstru^- 
tion  of  simple  garments  to  suit  one's  individual  need. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  21 — Foods  and  Nutrition. 

One    lecture    and   six    hours    of   laboratory    work    each   week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  selection  and  purchase  of  foods 
and  in  planning,  preparation,   and  serving  of  family  meals. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Home  Economics  24     Family  Economics  -Home 

Management. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:   tliree  hours  second  semester. 
Organization    and    management   of   household    activities,    time,    energy, 
and  income;   problems   and   principles  in\olved   in   selection   and  purchase 
of  household  equipment. 

Offered  [960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
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MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSORS  PURDOM  AND  LJXING 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OTT 

INSTRUCTOR  JONES 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  courses  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students:  (1)  those  who 
enjoy  mathematics  for  its  own  sake;  (2)  those  whose  in- 
tended vocation  requires  mathematical  skills;  and  (3)  those 
whose  only  need  for  mathematics  is  to  become  well  educated 
persons  in  our  quantitative  civilization.  Students  of  this  last 
type  are  usually  satisfied  with  six  hours  of  mathematics — 
the  minimum  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  This 
requirement  may  be  met  by  passing  Mathematics  11-14,  or 
Mathematics  13-15,  but  the  sequence  Mathematics  13-14  is 
planned  specifically  for  such  students  and  should  be  prefer- 
able to  them. 

Students  of  the  first  two  types  usually  make  mathematics 
their  major  or  related  subject.  They  should  take  Mathematics 
11-12,  15,  and  18  their  freshman  year.  Students  majoring  in 
mathematics  are  required  to  take  one  year  of  physics  in 
addition  to  24  hours  in  mathematics  exclusive  of  Mathematics 
14.  Economics  34  (Elements  of  Statistics)  may  be  included  in 
a  mathematics  major. 

The  student  intending  to  work  toward  a  graduate  degree 
in  mathematics  is  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  while  still  an  undergraduate. 

A  Mathematics  minor  consists  of  Mathematics  11,  12,  15,  18, 
21,  and  22. 

No  one  may  receive  credit  for  both  Mathematics  11  and 
Mathematics  13. 

Mathematics  11-12 — College  Algebra. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  first  semester  includes  the  necessary  review  of  algebraic  oper- 
ations but  stresses  the  application  of  linear,  fractional,  quadratic,  and 
variation  equations  to  problem  solving.  Additional  topics  are  irrational 
equations,  exponential  equations,  logarithmic  computation,  and  loga- 
rithmic equations.  The  second  semester  continues  with  properties  of 
determinants,  inequalities,  complex  numbers,  theory  of  polynomial 
equations,  simultaneous  quadratics,  permutations,  combinations,  prob- 
ability, mathematical  induction,  progressions,  compound  interest  and 
annuities,  partial  fractions. 

Mathematics   13-14 — Freshman  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

The  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions   and    simultaneous    linear    equations,    the    solution    of    right    and 
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oblique  triangles.  Simple  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and  exponential 
functions,  their  graphs,  and  their  application  to  the  description  and 
prediction  of  natiural  and  social  phenomena.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  certain  statistical  concepts  and  to  the  mathematics  of  in- 
vestment. 

Mathematics  15-^ — Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Plane  trigonometry  including  the  use  of  logarithms  in  the  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  triangles  but  also  stressing  properties  of  the 
trigonometric  functions,  their  inverses,  their  graphs,  identities,  and 
equations. 

Prerequisite:  13a  units  of  high  school  algebra  or  Mathematics 
13  or  current  registration  in  Mathematics  11. 

Mathematics  18 — Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Customary  topics  of  plane  analytic  geometry  treated  primarily  as 
preparation  for  the  calculus  and  the  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11,  15,  and  registration  in  Mathe- 
matics 12  or  equivalent  progress. 

Mathematics  21 — Calculus  I. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  diflFerential  and  integral  calculus;  tech- 
nique of  differentiation. 

Mathematics  22 — Calculus  II. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Applications  of  differentiation,  formal  integration,  and  applications 
of  integration. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 

Mathematics  35 — Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  solution  of  polynomial  equations  by  trial,  by  radicals,  and 
by  Homer's  method;  transcendental  equations  by  graphing  and  by 
Newton's  method.  Sturm  functions,  discriminants,  and  eliminants. 
Properties  of  determinants,  rank  of  a  matrix,  linear  dependence  and 
consistency  of  m  linear  equations  in  n  unknowns. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21. 

Mathematics  36 — Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Points,  curves  and  surfaces  as  represented  in  three  dimensional 
co-ordinate  systems.  Determinants  and  matrices  are  utilized  in  the 
study  of  systems  of  surfaces,  transformations,  and  the  general  quadric 
surface. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  35  or  consent  of  the  department. 
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Mathematics  41 — Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Ability  to  differentiate  and  integrate  the  familiar  functions  of  one 
variable  is  presupposed,  but  the  definitions  of  derivative,  differential, 
and  Riemann  integral  are  reviewed  and  made  more  rigorous.  The  major 
portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  functions  of  several  variables 
including  such  topics  as  partial  derivatives,  directional  derivatives, 
multiple  and  line   integrals,   Jacobians,   and  vector  operators. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22. 
Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Mathematics  42 — Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  cotuse  for  majors  in  mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences,  seeking 
to  develop  mathematical  maturity  and  resourcefulness  in  solving  problems 
by   the   methods   of  differential   equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22, 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

MUSIC 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   BAXIMBACH 
INSTRUCTOR  SMYRE 
INSTRUCTOR  LJUNG 

The  Department  of  Music  oflFers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  for  all  students  who  wish  to  emphasize  music  in  a 
program  of  liberal  arts  study.  This  degree  may  be  obtained 
with  a  major  concentration  in  instruments  (piano,  organ, 
violin,  etc.),  voice,  or  music  education.  The  latter  also  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  North  Carolina  "A"  grade  certificate 
for  public  and  high  school  teachers. 

Any  student  may  take  lessons  on  any  instrument  or  in 
voice  either  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  or  an  applied  music 
minor,  without  any  prerequisite  except  in  organ,  the  study  of 
which  may  be  begun  after  the  student  has  attained  grade 
6  in  piano. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree  in  music  are  the  same  as  those  for  other  major  subjects. 
In  addition,  talent  tests  will  be  given  and  students  must  give 
sufficient  evidence  of  musical  aptitude  to  make  the  course 
profitable.  More  specific  requirements  are  stated  in  the  applied 
music  section. 

Participation  in  some  form  of  ensemble  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  music  degree.  At  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  music  department,  a  student  may  be  required  to 
participate  in  more  than  one  ensemble.  All  voice  majors  must 
belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  four  years.  Music  Education  majors 
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must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble  three  years  and  may  elect 
either  choir  or  an  instrumental  ensemble  during  the  fourth 
year.  Piano  and  organ  majors  must  belong  to  a  choral  ensemble 
four  years  unless  proficiency  on  another  instrument  makes 
them  eligible  for  an  instrumental  ensemble.  Music  majors  are 
required  to  attend  all  recitals  sponsored  by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  instruments  or  voice,  the 
student  must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  subjects 
for  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the  required  tool  and  cultural 
resource  courses.  These  may  be  chosen  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Enghsh,  foreign  languages,  philosophy,  religion  or, 
by  special  permission,  from  some  other  department.  For  this 
major,  the  student  should  take  Music  11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18 
in  the  first  year.  Music  21-22  in  the  second,  Music  31-32  in 
the  third,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42  in  the  last  year.  Lessons 
for  majors  in  the  field  are  outlined  in  the  apphed  music  section. 

With  the  major  concentration  in  music  education,  the  student 
must  take  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  related  subjects  from  the 
Department  of  Education  for  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the 
required  tool  and  cultural  resource  courses.  The  student 
should  take  Music  11-12,  15-16,  and  17-18  in  the  first  year. 
Music  21-22  in  the  second,  and  Music  33-34  and  41-42  in  the 
third  and  fourth  year. 

Music  Education  majors  must  choose  at  least  one  major 
and  one  minor  applied  music  subject.  A  minimum  of  twelve 
semester  hours  credit  must  be  earned  in  the  major  applied 
music  subject;  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  credit  in  a 
minor  applied  music  subject.  If  the  major  applied  music  subject 
is  piano  or  voice,  the  student  must  take  private  or  class  in- 
struction in  the  applied  music  minor  beginning  in  the  freshman 
year  and  continuing  until  six  semester  hours  credit  have  been 
earned.  If  die  major  applied  music  subject  is  an  orchestral 
instrument,  the  student  must  take  piano  lessons  beginning  in 
the  freshman  year,  and,  in  addition,  must  take  private  or  class 
instruction  in  one  other  instrument  or  in  voice  beginning  in  the 
sophomore  year,  until  a  total  of  nine  semester  hours  credit 
has  been  earned. 

Music  Education  majors  with  an  applied  music  major  in: 
piano  must  complete  grade  7  in  piano  and  grade  2  in  voice; 
voice  must  complete  grade  5  in  piano  and  grade  3  in  voice; 
orchestral  instrument  must  complete  grade  4  in  piano  and 
grade  2  in  voice  or  one  other  instrument,  and  grade  3  in  their 
major  instrument. 

Music  History  majors  are  required  to  attain  grade  seven  in 
piano.  The  requirements,  otherwise,  are  hke  those  of  the  major 
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in  instruments  plus  an  advanced  course  in  music  history  and 
literature. 

Music  Theory  majors:  Any  student  who  has  completed 
two  years  in  any  music  course  and  has  received  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  in  Music  15-16,  21-22  and  17-18  is  eligible  for 
this  major.  The  requirements  are  those  of  the  major  in  instru- 
ments, except  that  the  student  need  attain  only  grade  7  in 
piano  and  may  take  a  course  in  orchestration  or  counterpoint, 
or  both. 

MUSIC 

Music  11-12 — Music  Appreciation. 

First  semester:  Two  hours  class  and  one  hour  laboratory 
each  week.  Second  semester:  One  hour  class  and  two 
hours  laboratory  each  week.  Credit:  Two  hom'S  each 
semester. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  music,  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  value  of  music  in  everyday  life. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  13-14 — Church  Music  and  Hymnology. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  two  hom-s  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  church  inusic  in  general 
and  hymnology  in  particular.  Designed  to  give  religion  majors,  min- 
isterial students,  and  music  students  a  deeper  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  music  of  the  church. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  15-16 — Elementary  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  its  terminology,  intervals,  scales, 
and  its  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  elements.  The  first  semester 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  keys,  the  four  types 
of  triads,  and  their  application  at  the  keyboard.  In  the  second  semester 
these  studies  are  continued  and  the  study  of  seventh  chords,  key  rela- 
tionships, modulation,  modal  scales,  transposition  by  clef,  and  of 
four-part  writing  are  introduced. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Music  17-18 — Eartraining. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  materials  presented  in  MUSIC  15-16  are  studied  by  means  of 
rhythmic  reading,  sight-singing,  and  melodic  and  harmonic  dictation. 
This  course,  therefore,  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with  MUSIC   15-16. 
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Music  21-22 — Advanced  Theory. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  four-part  writing,  and  including  the 
study  of  altered  chords,  chorale  harmonizations,  and  harmonic  counter- 
point based  on  the  technique  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
styles. 

Prerequisite:  Music  15-16. 

Music  31-32 — Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  practical  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  leading  to  an  introduction  to  the  eighteenth 
century  invention  and  fugue  forms.  A  thorough  understanding  is  obtained 
by  analysis  and  writing,  using  representative  works  by  Palestrina,  Lassus, 
J.   S.   Bach,   and   others   as  models. 

Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Music  33-34— History  of  Music. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  music  through  analysis  of  the  musical  styles 
of  the  various  periods.  Recordings  are  used  for  illustrations. 

Prerequisite:  Music  21-22. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years  only,  unless 
the  demand  is  sufficiently  great. 

Music  41-42 — Form,  Analysis,  and  Composition. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  structural  elements  of  musical  form  and  harmonic 
rhythm.  Analysis  and  writing  of  cadences,  motives,  phrases,  periods, 
simple  song-,rondo-,  variation-,  and  sonata  allegro  forms.  Examples  are 
taken  from  representative  works  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
composers. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Music  43-44 — Orchestration. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

First  semester:  A  practical  study  of  all  the  orchestral  instruments. 
Second   semester:   Exercises   in   making  simple   arrangements   for  small 
and  large  orchestras. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Music  45-46 — Music  Literature. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  literature  of  music.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  for  majors  in  music  history  and  literature. 

Offered  in  alternate  years  upon  sufficient  demand. 
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Music  47 — Opera. 

Two  hours  class  and  one  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  two  hours  first  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 
Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Music  48 — Symphony. 

Two  hours  class  and  one  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Music  11-12. 
Offered    in    alternate   years    only    upon    sufficient   demand. 

See  Education  25 — Music  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
See  Education  31 — Elementary  School  Music  Problems. 
See  Education  32 — High  School  Music  Problems. 

Applied  Music  Courses 

Credit  for  work  in  applied  music  is  granted  only  after  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  in  which  students 
are  required  to  play  representative  numbers  from  the  more 
difficult  studies  or  pieces  of  their  respective  grades  in  order 
to  earn  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

Appearance  in  student  recitals  is  required  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher. 

Apphed  Music  Credits:  One  semester  hour  is  earned  by 
taking  one  half-hour  lesson  with  five  hours  of  practice  each 
week.  Two  semester  hours  credit  are  earned  by  taking  two 
half-hour  lessons  with  ten  hours  of  practice  each  week.  It  is 
understood  that  the  credits  are  not  earned  unless  the  prescribed 
standard  of  difficulty  is  achieved. 

Piano  Major 

Piano  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  lessons 
in  piano  each  week  during  the  four  year  course.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  voice  or  a  second  instrument  be  studied  at  some 
time  during  the  four  years. 

Entrance  requirements:  To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course 
in  piano  the  student  should  be  grounded  in  rehable  technique. 
He  should  be  able  to  play  in  a  moderately  rapid  tempo  ( M.M. 
100 — four  notes  per  beat)  and  parallel  motion  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  octave  position,  and  should  have 
acquired  systematic  methods  of  practice. 
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He  should  have  studied  some  of  the  standard  etudes,  such 
as  Czemy,  op.  299,  book  1;  Heller,  op.  46  or  47;  Bach,  Little 
Preludes,  a  few  two-part  inventions,  and  compositions  cor- 
responding in  difficulty  to  Haydn,  Sonata  No.  11,  No.  20 
(Schirmer);  Mozart,  Sonata  No.  3  in  C  Major,  No.  13  in  F 
Major  (Schirmer);  or  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op.  49,  No.  1,  etc. 

Music  6 — Piano  (Freshman  year). 

Cramer,  Studies;  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions:  Mozart,  Sonatas  C 
Major  No.  3,  F.  Major  No.  13  (Schirmer);  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  Op.  49 
No.  1,  Op.  14  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  other  compositions  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Scales:    Any  major  or  muior  scale   to   be   played  in  thirds,   sixths,   and 
tenths,  M.M. — quarter  note — 112,  in  the  following  form: 
Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes. 
Four  octaves  in  si.xteenth  notes. 

Arpeggios:  Any  triad  or  dominant  seventh  to  be  played  in  all  positions, 
hands  together  one  octave  apart,  M.M.   112  per  quarter  note. 

Music  7 — Piano  (Sophomore  year). 

Studies  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Czemy,  Op.  740;  Bach,  Three-part 
inventions;  sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Beethoven,  Oi>.  10,  No.  1 
and  2,  and  Op.  14,  No.  1;  romantic  and  modern  pieces. 

All  scales,  triads,  and  seventh  chords  to  be  played  in  all  positions  and 
combinations,  M.M.  120  per  quarter  note.  The  student  should  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  read  at  sight  hymns,  folksongs,  and  other  compositions 
of  moderate  difficulty. 

Music  8 — Piano  (Junior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum; 
Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord;  Beethoven,  Op.  2,  No.  1,  2,  or  3; 
Concerto  in  C  Minor;  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  G  Minor;  romantic  and 
modern  pieces;  all  scales  and  arpeggios.  The  student  should  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  read  at  sight  accompaniments  and  compositions  of  moderate 
difficulty. 

Music  9 — Piano  (Senior  year). 

Materials  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Chopin:  Etudes,  Scherzi,  Ballads, 
etc.;  Beethoven;  Sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Op.  31,  E  flat;  u 
classic  or  modern  concerto;  Bach:  Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  Suites, 
Partitas,  Toccatas,  etc.;  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  pieces. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty  consisting 
of  classic,  romantic,  and^  modem  compositions;  also  a  selection 
made  by  the  examiners,  preparation  to  be  made  in  two  weeks 
without  any  assistance  from  anyone.  He  should  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and  should  be  a  capable 
sight  reader. 

Voice  Major 

Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  voice  lessons 
each  week  during  the  four  year  course. 
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Voice  majors  are  required  to  take  one  half-hour  piano  lesson 
each  week  until  the  grade  7  standard  has  been  attained,  after 
which  the  study  of  another  instrument  may  be  substituted  or 
that  of  piano  continued. 

Membership  in  the  choir  during  the  four  year  course  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  major  and,  therefore,  required. 

Entrance  requirements:  To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course 
in  voice  the  student  should  be  able  to  sing  standard  songs 
and  simple  classics  in  good  English,  on  pitch,  with  correct 
phrasing  .and  musical  intelligence.  He  should  also  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  read  a  simple  song  at  sight  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  music.  Some  knowledge  of  piano  is  re- 
quired. 

Music  1 — Voice  (Freshman  year). 

Correct  physical  and  mental  poise.  Principles  of  breathing  and  breath 
control.  Proper  use  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  Study  of  vowels  and 
fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production  with  such  vocalises  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  individual  student.  Simple  Songs  in  English 
and  Italian.   (Piano  2-3) 

Music  2 — ^Voice  (Sophomore  year). 

More  advanced  technique.  Studies  of  diatonic  and  cluromatic  scales, 
legato,  staccato,  triplets,  the  simple  trill,  and  other  standard  embellish- 
ments. Italian  songs  of  the  classic  Bel  Canto  period  leading  to  songs  by 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Weckerlin,  Schubert,  and  Schumann,  thus 
covering  the  classic  and  romantic  periods.  (Piano  4-5) 

Music  3 — Voice  (Junior  year). 

Studies  for  maximum  flexibility  and  velocity.  Fundamentals  of  style 
and  expression  appropriate  to  each  stylistic  period.  Recitative,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  examples  from  operas  and  oratorios  by  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Gluck,  as  well  as  French  and  other  songs  from  the  works  of 
modem  composers.  (Piano  6-7) 

Music  4— Voice  (Senior  year). 

Study  of  the  more  difficult  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  song  litera- 
ture, including  songs  in  English,  Italian,  Latin,  French,  and  German. 

The  student  will  prepare  for  final  examination  a  recital 
program  of  serious  content  and  adequate  difficulty.  He 
should  have  had  considerable  experience  in  ensemble  and 
must  be  a  capable  sight  reader. 

Organ  and  Instrumental  Majors 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  as  an  organ  major 
the  student  should  have  completed  Piano  6  or  its  equivalent. 
For  standards  consult  the  instructor. 

Organ  majors  are  required  to  take  two  half-hour  organ 
lessons  each  week  during  the  four  year  course  and  continue 
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the  study  of  piano  until  grade  7  has  been  attained,  after 
which  the  study  of  voice  may  be  begun.  A  minimum  of  one 
year  of  voice  study  and  membership  in  the  choir  during  the 
entire  four  years  course  are  required. 

To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  with  a  major  in 
an  orchestral  instrument,  the  student  should  be  grounded 
in  reliable  technique;  he  should  be  able  to  play  scales  and 
arpeggios  at  a  moderately  rapid  tempo  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  play  them,  as  well  as  one  or  more  compositions,  in 
order  to  give  evidence  of  suflBcient  musical  aptitude  to  make 
the  course  profitable.  He  should  also  have  acquired  methods 
of  systematic  practice.  For  specific  standards  consult  the 
instructor. 

Orchestral  instruments,  as  secondary  applied  music  subjects 
and  as  minor  instruments  for  majors  in  Music  Education,  are 
taught  in  class  groups.  This  method  of  class  instruction  may, 
then,  be  applied  in  teaching  high  school  groups. 

Music  35-36— String  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A  two-semester  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  string  technique. 

Music  37 — ^Woodwind  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

A  one-semester   course   in  the  fundamentals   of   woodwind   technique. 

Music  38 — Brass  Class. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 
A  one-semester  course  in  the  fundamentals   of  brass  technique. 

Music  27-28 — Class  Voice. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  course  utilizes  the  same  vocal  exercises  as  private  voice,  but 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  each  other  and  developing  a 
faculty  for  constructive  criticism.  Exercises  and  songs  arc  sung  together 
and  as  solos. 

This  course  is  particularly  useful  for  majors  in  Music  Education  with 
a  minor  in  voice. 

Music  19-20— Choir. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  No  credit  is  given  for  choir 
in  the  first  year;  thereafter  it  carries  one  hour  credit  each 
semester. 

Admission  to  the  course  is  equivalent  to  membership  in  the  A  Cappella 
Choir  (see  description  under  Student  Activities).  The  course  is  an 
exceedingly  practical  one  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of 
a    repertoire    in    music    suitable   for    use    in    churches    and    other    sacred 
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gatherings.  The  various  periods  in  the  development  of  choral  music  are 
studied.  Public  performance  is  included  for  all  members  who  become 
proficient.  The  work  is  especially  adapted  for  prospective  choir  directors 
in  churches  and  schools  and  for  ministerial  students. 

Music  23-24 — Piano  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  for  future  piano  teachers  consisting  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  teaching  methods  and  teaching  materials. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Music  25-26 — Voice  Methods. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

A  course  for  future  voice  teachers  consisting  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  teaching  methods   and   teaching  materials. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR   CAMPBELL 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR   TERRELL 

INSTRUCTOR  BARTON 

Natiu-al  Science  11 — The  Physical  World. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

(See  tool  courses.) 

Natural  Science   12 — Human  Biology  (Man  and  the 

Biological  World). 
Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

(See  tool  courses.) 

Also  listed  as  BIOLOGY  12. 

PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  MILNER 
AND   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS  KENT   AND   FEAGINS 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  philosophy  is  to  train  the  student 
in  the  attitude  of  reasoned  inquiry  into  the  more  basic  problems 
concerning  himself  and  his  world  as  a  whole.  Insofar  as  this 
may  be  accomplished  through  a  relatively  thorough  study  of 
what  others  think  or  have  thought,  students  should  have  an 
appreciable  grasp  of  the  historical  development  of  philosophical 
endeavor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  student's  personal 
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reflection  in  an  eflFort  to  understand  the  significance  of  ultimate 
problems  for  his  own  experience  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
best  he  can  for  himself  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  work  out 
their  own  tentative  conclusions. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  are  offered  to  stu- 
dents of  three  general  types:  (1)  those  who  are  interested 
in  a  broad  but  integrated  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
human  culture;  (2)  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  rational 
foundations  of  particular  subjects  of  special  interest  to  them, 
and  most  importantly  perhaps  their  major  subject  (e.g.,  the 
sciences,  religion,  languages,  literature  and  art ) ;  ( 3 )  those  who 
desire  to  major  in  philosophy,  whether  or  not  planning  to  pur- 
sue graduate  work  in  this  field. 

A  major  in  Philosophy  includes  Philosophy  10,  11,  12,  28, 
31,  33,  35  and  36.  Philosophy  26  may  be  taken  in  place  of  any 
one  of  the  last  five  of  these  courses. 

Philosophy  10 — Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  either  semester. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  philosophical  thinking  for  man's  everyday  experience;  an 
examination  of  typical  ideas  and  systems  of  ideas  in  terms  of  which 
men  have  sought  to  solve  these  problems. 

Note:  this  course  should  be  taken  prior  to  any  other  courses  in 
Philosophy;  when  this  is  not  possible  it  should  be  taken  concurrently 
with  the  first  of  other  courses  taken.  This  general  rule  does  not  apply  to 
students  who  take  only  PHILOSOPHY  24  and  PHILOSOPHY  41-42, 
which   are   core-curriculum    courses  required   of   all   students. 

Offered  each  semester  each  year. 
Philosophy  11 — Ethics:  The  Theory  of  Morals. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  critical  study  of  the  chief  theories  of  the  nature  and  principles  of 
moral  living,  with  regard  to  both  the  good(s)  valued  and  sought  by  man 
and  the  right  way  of  acting  (duty,  the  ought). 

Philosophy  12 — Logic:  the  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Rational  Belief. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  rational  foundations  of  clear  discourse  and  valid 
inference  and  their  application  to  communication  and  reasoning  in 
everyday  life  and  the  sciences;  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and 
problems  of  the  methods  of  proof  used  in  the   empirical  sciences. 

Philosophy  24 — Aesthetics:  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

(See  cultural-resource  courses.) 
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Philosophy  26 — The  Pliilosophy  of  Pacifism  and 
Conscientious  Objection. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  analysis  of  the  several  forms  of  pacifism  and  conscientious  objection 
to  war;  a  consideration  of  the  many  philosophical  problems  raised  by 
these  forms;  and  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  systematic  rational  defense 
for  and  incentive  to  a  modern  positive  peace  testimony  consonant  with 
the  best   traditions   and   principles   of  the   Society   of   Friends. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  28 — The  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit :  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  aim  of  this  coiirse  is  to  acquaint  students  with  a  major  number 
of  Plato's  Dialogues.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  content  of  the  dialogues 
and  the  implications  of  the   ideas   expressed  therein. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary  religious 
concepts,   and   the  relation   of   religious  knowledge   to    other   knowledge.  f 

(Also  hsted  as  Religion  31.)  < 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  33 — ^Philosophy  of  Art. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  experience;  the 
aesthetic  oljject;  the  differentia  of  the  arts;  the  nature  of  creative  imagi- 
nation; the  problem  of  standards  of  taste;  the  relation  of  the  artist  to 
the  community. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  35 — The  Histoiy  of  American 
Philosophy. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  American  philosophical  thought 
from  the  colonial  American  to  modem  times.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on   social  and  political   thought. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Philosophy  36 — Philosophy  of  Science. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  fundamental  assumptions,  methods,  con- 
cepts, problems,  and  philosophical  implications  of  present-day  natural 
science;  a  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  scientific  explanation  as 
such,  and  of  the  relation  of  science  to   art,  religion,  and  history. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
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Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Thought  in  Western  Civilization. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

(See  cultural-resource  courses.) 

Philosophy  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

Individual  and  group  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  material — 
particularly  from  the  current  journals — dealing  with  special  topics  of 
contemporary  interest. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  philosophy, 
and  open  to  all  minoring  in  philosophy;  open  to  all  others  at 
the  discretion  of  the  department. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  PURDOM 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  designed  so  as  to  present  to  the 
student  an  important  division  of  knowledge  and  an  opportunity 
to  participate  actively  in  experimental  investigations. 

The  Department  has  arranged  the  courses  so  that  a  student 
may  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  fields  of  appUed  engineering 
physics;  for  further  study  at  a  graduate  level;  and  for  speciali- 
zation in  the  field  of  science  teaching. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  strongly  urged  as  a  related 
subject,  as  the  methods  of  the  calculus  are  used  in  all  of  the 
advanced  courses.  It  is  recommended  that  students  who  intend 
to  major  in  Physics  take  Chemistry  11-12  in  their  freshman 
year  and  Chemistry  21-22  and  31  during  their  college  course. 

Physics  11-12 — General  Physics. 

Three  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Credit:  four  hours  each  semester. 

This  course  presents  the  basic  phenomena  of  physics  for  students  of 
chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  engineering  science.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  quantitative  concepts  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  mechanics, 
beat,  electricity  and  light,  and  laboratory  exercises  are  provided  to 
measure  many  of  these. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  14  or  15. 

Physics  11-12  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  courses  in 
the  Physics  Department. 

Physics  21 — ^Physical  Optics. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  theoretical  and  laboratory  study  of  the  optical  phenomena  associated 
with  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves;  velocity,  refraction, 
reflection,  diffraction  and  its  associated  gratings,  interference  and  polar- 
ization. Elementary  studies  in  the  field  of  spectroscopy. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Physics  22 — Mechanics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Analytical  mechanics,  treating  the  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Various  problems  in  the  use  ot  calculus  and 
vector  methods  in  mechanical   systems. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  31-32 — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Lectures  and  experiments  concerning  precision  electrical  measure- 
ments, potential,  capacitancf,  fhcnnoi'lcctncity,  magnetit-  fields,  mduo- 
tance,  and  alternating  niMLiit  circuits.  Elementary  electrotucs,  such 
as  study  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and  a  number  of  circuits 
employing  them. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Physics  41-42 — Atomic  Physics. 

Three  lectures  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  the  structure  of  matter  and 
the  nature  of  radiant  enerey  based  upon  experimental  investigations  in 
the  fields  of  discharge  through  gases,  radioactivity,  photoelectricity. 
X-ray,   thermionic  emission,  particle    accelerators   and    nucleonics. 

Physics  49 — Physics  Seminar. 

Credit  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  study 
con>pleted. 
Intended  only  for  those  students  majoring  in  Physics. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR  NEWLIN 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  POLHEMUS 

The  courses  in  Political  Science  are  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  basic  foundation  for  the  whole  field.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  political  theory,  international  organization,  interna- 
tional politics,  and  tlie  government  of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  major  in  Political  Science  will  be  advised  by  tlie 
major  professor  to  take  coiirses  in  related  fields  to  fit  the  future 
needs  of  the  students. 

Political   Science   11 — Principles   of   Political   Science 

(formerly  Political  Science  21). 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  not  only  seeks  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
basic    principles    of    political     science,    but     introduces    hiin     to    Political 
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Fundamentals,  Theory  and  OrganizaHon  of  the  State,  Political  Dynamics, 
and  Relationship  among  Nations. 

Political  Science  12 — American  Government:  National 

(formerly  Political  Science  32). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  functioning  of  government  in  the 
United  States  at  the  national  level.  The  federal  system  with  its  division 
and  separation  of  powers,  methods  of  functioning,  problems  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  role  of  the  individual  citizen  are  stressed.  This 
course  meets  the  North  Carolina  requirements  for  teachers  within  the 
state  school  system. 

Political  Science  21 — State  and  Local  Government  in 
the  United  States. 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  tliree  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  organization, 
fields  of  work  and  administrative  methods  of  Government  in  the  states, 
counties,  cities  and  local  units  of  the  United  States.  If  the  tree  of 
democracy  is  to  flourish,  reorganization  at  the  "grass  roots"  of  the 
state  and  local  levels  is  necessary.  College-trained  men  and  women  must 
provide  the  leadership  for  this  in  the  local  community  and  state.  Since 
it  is  at  this  state  and  local  level  that  government  touches  the  individual 
the  most  closely,  this  com'se  may  be  used  as  an  introductory  coiuse  for 
the  student  of  Political  Science. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  22 — Political  Dynamics 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  \hxee  hours  second  semester. 

PoUtics  is  a  struggle  for  power.  This  course  is  designed  to  explore  not 
only  political  parties  and  the  part  that  Public  Opinion  and  Interest 
Groups  play  in  the  struggle,  but  is  also  a  study  of  the  means  of  oom- 
munication  with  special  reference  to  propaganda.  Open  only  to  students 
who  have  at  least  six  semester  horu-s  in  Political  Science. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  ijears. 

Political  Science  34 — International  Organization 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  frame- 
work of  international  organization,  and  its  political,  economic,  social  and 
colonial  activities. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  35 — American  Constitutional 
Development. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hovirs  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  Constitution  through 
judicial  interpretation,  related  to  the  changing  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  United  States.  Definitive  Supreme  Court  cases 
which  have  shaped  the  course  of  development  will  serve  as  the  primary 
basis  of  study. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  12  or  Histortj  21-22. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Political  Science  42 — International  Politics 

Tliree  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiors  second  semester. 

This  course  may  be  taken  in  either  the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  It 
oflFers  the  student  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  International  Politics  with  particular  reference  to  forces  and 
prospects  involved.  Specific  case  studies  bring  these  into  sharp  focus. 
In  this  course  the  Struggle  for  Power  and  Peace  is  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  Political  Science. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Political  Science  44 — History  of  Political  Thought. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  tliree  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  may  be  taken  in  either  the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  It 
offers  the  student  a  panorama  of  readings  and  essays  spanning  the 
periods  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day.  It  begins  with  the  secular 
national  state  and  continues  to  the  present-day  thinking  regarding  a 
world  order. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  Political  Science. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  MILNER  AND 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   VANCE 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  to  guide  the 
student  into  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  human  behavior,  to  help  the  student  apply  the 
knowledge  of  these  laws  of  behavior  in  solving  problems  of 
personal  adjustment  to  the  environment  in  which  he  lives, 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  leaders  who  have 
psychological  training,  and  to  interpret  education  in  terms  of 
integrated  personalities. 

Psychology  21 — General  Psychology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

(See  cultural-resource  courses.) 

Prerequisite  for  all  other  psychology  courses. 
Psychology  22— Child  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  child  in  a  modern 
democratic  culture.  It  will  show  the  constant  interplay  between  matura- 
tion and  acculturation  as  they  affect  the  growing  child.  The  mental 
growth  characteristics  of  the  child's  first  fourteen  years  are  carefully 
analyzed.  Age  norms  are  established  for  orientation  and  interpretive 
purposes.  The  main  emphasis,  however,  is  upon  the  guidance  of  each 
individual  child  so  that  he  may  become  a  well  integrated  personality. 
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Psychology  23 — General  Experimental  Psychology. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Credit. 

three  hours  first  semester. 

A  laboratory  course  applying  experimental  method  to  psychological 
problems.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  thinking  and  oi 
considerations  basic  to  psychological  measurement,  experimental  design, 
and  analysis  of  data.  Training  in  the  design,  execution,  and  interpretation 
of  experiments.  Such  topics  as  psychophysics,  perception,  motivation, 
frustration,   conflict,   transfer,   learning,    and   memory   are    included. 

Psychology  31 — Personnel  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  psychological  principles  to  voca- 
tional guidance,  vocational  selection,  and  personnel  work.  Special  traininj; 
will  be  given  in  the  techniques  of  individual  analysis — the  interview, 
methods  of  formulating  case  histories,  testing  (group  and  individual, 
instrumental  and  paper  and  pencil,  aptitude  and  achievement) — and 
in  job  and  occupational  analysis  and  classification. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  32 — Educational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more 
important  findings  of  ex-perimental  psychology,  particularly  as  related 
to  the  learning  process.  Original  tendencies,  impulses,  mental  charac- 
teristics, laws  of  learning,  transference  of  training,  individual  differences, 
exceptional  children,  such  psychological  problems  as  concern  the  teacher 
will  receive  attention. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  22. 

Psychology  35 — Physiological  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  sur^■ey  of  tlie  interrelationsliip  of  biological  and  psychological 
factors  in  behavior.  End  organ,  neurological  and  muscle  action  patterns 
and  their  contribution  to  integrated  behavior  will  be  considered.  The 
influence  of  endocrine,  hormonal  and  metabolical  processes  will  be 
investigated. 

Psychology  41 — Psychology  of  Personality. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  factors  underlying  the  development  and  integration 
of  personality.  The  course  emphasizes  the  importance  of  motivation, 
learning,  and  re-education. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  42 — Abnormal  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  abnormalities  of  human  behavior  and  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  their  development.  Special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  principles  of  prevention  of  maladjustment. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
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Psychology  44— Psychological  Testing. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A    study   of  the  techniques   of   the    administration,   the   interpretation, 
and    the    application    of    individual    tests.    Students    are    given    enough 
practice  in  testing  individuals  to  gain  proficiency. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  45— Current  Psychologies:  Psycho- 
analytical, Gestalt,  and  Field-Theoretical. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Following  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  psycholog>',  this  course 
considers  the  fundamental  principles  and  methodologies  of  (1)  psycho- 
analytical psychology  as  systemized  by  Freud,  (2)  Gestalt  psychology 
as  represented  by  Koehler,  and  (3)  field-theoretical  psychology  as  devel- 
oped by  Lewin. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  tjears. 

Psychology  46 — Social  Psychology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  coirrse  deals  with  the  various  psychological  factors  which  operate 
to  determine  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  in  social  relation- 
ships; and  dynamics  of  leadership,  social  conflict,  social  maladjustment, 
education,   race   and    other  minority-group    relations. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Psychology  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  seminar  in  psychology  is  planned  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
psychological  concepts,  to  present  studies  in  the  field,  and  to  unify  the 
work  ot  the  department.  Students  will  present  special  areas  of  investiga- 
tion; some  will  give  oral  reports,  others  carefully  prepared  papers.  It 
is  hoped  to  produce  by  this  procedure  special  insight  and  understanding 
of  their  major  field. 

Required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  psychology. 
RELIGION 

PROFESSOR  CROWNFIEU), 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS   KENT  AND  MOORE 

The  Department  of  Rehgion  offers  coiu"ses  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  Bible  study  and  rehgious  values  for  their 
own  development  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  specific  service  in  religious  education  and  in  the  ministry. 
A  few  courses  are  arranged  especially  for  those  who  expect 
to  engage  in  the  ministry  among  Friends  or  who  are  other- 
wise interested  in  the  history  and  work  of  Friends.  Special 
programs  are  available  for  young  women  planning  to  become 
church  secretaries  or  directors  of  religious  education. 
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A  maior  in  relieion  must  include  Religion  11,  12,  21,  22, 
31,  33-34  and  37-38. 

Students  majoring  in  religion  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Religion  Seminar  and  to  pass  in  their  senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  covering  the  various  aspects  of 
religious  study,  including  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  religious 
history  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  thought 
and  practice. 

To  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  wish  to  be 
better  prepared  to  assume  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  n>em- 
bers  of  the  Society  it  is  suggested  that  they  take  a  minor  in 
Religion,  to  consist  of  the  following  courses:  15,  33-34  and 
37-38,  in  addition  to  the  required  survey  course. 

Those  who  wish  to  teach  religion  in  the  public  schools 
will  meet  the  public  school  requirements  by  taking  six  hours 
of  Old  Testament,  six  hours  of  New  Testament,  and  nine 
hours  of  electives,  in  addition  to  the  education  courses  re- 
quired for  teaching. 

Religion  11— Old  Testament:  The  Prophets. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  ot  the  prophets  and  their  message  in  relation  to  their  times, 
with  a  consideration  of  their  permanent  significance. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
Religion  12 — Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Three  hoius  each  week.  Credit:  tliree  hours  second  semester. 

The  historical  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  are  considered,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on  the  content 
of  the  teaching. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  15 — History  and  Principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  impulse  which  produced  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  how  it  spread 
and  found  expression  under  various  conditions. 

Religion  21 — New  Testament:  Epistles  and 
Johannine  Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

The  epistles  of  Paul,  other  epistles,  and  the  writings  bearing  the  name 
of  John  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  environment  and  as  to  their 
permanent  significance. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
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Religion  22 — Old  Testament:  Law,  History  and 
Writings. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  three  important  sections  of  Biblical 
literature  usually  designated  as  Law,  History  and  Writings,  as  contrasted 
with   the  main  stream  of  prophets. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  ijears. 

Religion  31 — Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  religion,  the  meaning  of  primary  religious 
concepts,  and  the  relation  of  religious  knowledge  to  other  knowledge. 

At  least  three  hours  work  in  Religion  and  three  hours  in 
Philosophy  are  presupposed. 

Religion  33-34 — Principles  and  Practices  in 
Christian  Education. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

This  study  analyzes  the  concepts  of  education  which  are  religious  in 
character  and  specifically  Christian.  Its  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  ideas 
on  which  Christian  education  is  based  and  to  study  the  forms  and 
methods   by  which  Christian  faith  is  kindled. 

Either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  35-36 — The  Development  of  Religion 
in  the  Bible. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
( See  cultural-resource  courses. ) 

Religion  37-38— History  of  Christianity. 

Three  hoiKS  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Christian  thought  and  institutions  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  present  day. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  43 — History  of  Religions. 

Three   hours  each   week.    Credit:    three  hours   first   semester. 

The  chief  religions  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  are  studied  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  their  concepts  of  the  essential  nature 
and  proper  expression  of  what  constitutes  religion. 

Either  semester  may  he  taken  without  the  other. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Religion  48 — Christian  Ethics. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Religion  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

The  religion  seminar  is  intended  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  religion.  The  work  in  the  first  semester 
each  year  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginning  students  and  deals 
with  the  lives  of  religious  leaders  past  and  present.  The  second  semester 
is  planned  for  upperclassmen  and  deals  with  important  trends  in  current 
religious  thought. 

Religion  majors  are  required  to  participate  twice  in  the  first 
semester  program  and  twice  in  the  second. 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  RELIGION 

Guilford  College  now  offers  a  program  of  graduate  study 
in  rehgion  looking  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  the  training  of  leaders  for  work  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  A  limited  number  of  others  may  be  ad- 
mited  if  it  appears  that  they  have  needs  which  may  be  met 
by  the  program. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  a  degree  must  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  or  equivalent,  representing  a  broad  program  of  liberal 
arts  studies,  with  special  training  in  the  field  of  religion 
equivalent  to  the  major  in  religion  offered  by  Guilford  College. 
Students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  whose  preparation  in  any 
respect  is  judged  insufficient  will  be  required  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

A  limited  number  of  special  students,  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  may  be  accepted  provided  that  they  give  evidence 
of  sufficient  preparation  and  maturity  to  profit  by  the  studies. 

PROGRAM 

The  program  presupposes  a  high  level  of  scholastic  attain- 
ment, the  ability  to  do  independent  study  at  the  graduate 
level,  initiative  and  a  generally  mature  attitude.  The  degree 
will  not  be  awarded  for  the  mechanical  "passing"  of  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  hours. 

Requirements  for  a  degree  include  the  completion  of  30 
semester  hours  of  advanced  study,  the  passing  of  a  general 
examination  including  written  and  oral  parts,  and  a  satisfactory 
thesis  representing  original  research  in  some  field  where 
faculty  direction  and  library  materials  are  available. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  use  at  least  one  of 
the  following  languages:  Greek,  Latin,  French  or  German, 
in  connection  with  their  studies,  and  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  chosen  language  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree. 
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For  the  present,  two  three-hour  courses,  or  the  equivalent, 
will  be  offered  each  semester. 

FEES 

For  the  present,  the  cost  will  be  $15.00  per  credit  hour  per 
semester.  Limited  scholarship  help  ^vill  be  available,  based 
on  academic  standing  and  need. 

Courses  to  he  offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Religion  111 — Early  Christianity. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  book  of  Acts,  with  especial  attention  to  the  interaction 
of  Christianity   and  its   environment. 

Religion  112— New  Testament  Thought. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  unity  and  variety  of  thought  on  the 
chief  topics  treated  by  New  Testament  writers. 

Religion  121 — Preaching:  Principles  and  Practice. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Emphasis  on  organization  and  delivery  of  sermons;  training  in  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures. 

Religion  122 — Preaching:  Principles  and  Practice. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  continuation  of  121. 

Religion  123 — Quaker  Leadership. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
contemporary  Quakerism,  and  to  prepare  him  for  assuming  responsible 
leadership  within  it. 

Religion  124 — Quaker  Leadership. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 
A  continuation  of  123. 

Religion  131 — Contemporary  Theologians. 

Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  of  Barth,  Brunner,  Tillich  and  Niebuhr. 

Religion  132 — Quaker  Thought. 

Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  seminar  based  on  the  thought  of  important  interpreters  of  Quakerism 
from  George  Fox  to  the  present  time,  with  special  emphasis  on  a  selected 
group  each  year. 

Religion  141 — Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Religion  142 — Seminar  in  New  Testament, 
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SECRETARIAL  COURSES 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   MOORE 

This  group  of  courses  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
groups  of  students:  (1)  students  who  plan  to  do  office  work 
before  completing  a  college  course;  (2)  students  who  desire 
practical  training  for  oflBce  work  along  with  their  college  course. 

Business  11-12 — Typewriting  (Elementary). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  each  semester. 

The  full  course  must  be  completed  before  credit  will  be 
allowed. 

Business  13-14 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg 
Functional  Method). 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 
The    full    course   must   be    completed    before    credit    will    be 
allowed. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12,  or  equivalent,  should  precede 
or  be  taken  concurrently. 

Business  15-16 — Advanced  Typing  (Production 
Work). 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit;  two  hours  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Business  11-12,  or  equivalent. 

Business  18 — Secretarial  Accounting. 

Four  hours  each  week.  Credit:  two  hours  second  semester. 

Business  21-22 — Advanced  Shorthand  and 

Typewriting — Transcription. 

Five  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  each  semester. 

Development  of  transcription  skill  with  emphasis  on  mailable  tran- 
scripts. 

Prerequisites:  Business  11-12  and  13-14. 

The  secretarial  courses  will  he  integrated  with,  and  supple- 
mented by,  courses  given  at  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guil- 
ford College. 

SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSORS    DINKEL    AND    MILNER 
VISITrNG   PROFESSOR   LOVEJOY 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    STAFFORD,   ADMINISTI^ATIVE    HEAD 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    ZOPF 

Students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in  law,  religion, 
politics,  or  social  research  are  invited  to  major  in  this  depart- 
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ment.  Undergraduate  majors  or  minors  in  this  field  are  also 
recommended  for  students  entering  business,  public  relations, 
personnel  work,  labor  relations,  or  social  work.  Students  who 
plan  no  graduate  work  but  are  interested  in  a  broader  cultural 
background  and  deeper  understanding  of  human  relations  are 
also  welcomed. 

The  Sociology  and  Anthropology  Department  aims  to  help 
students  explore  the  best  materials  available  on  social  inter- 
action, group  relationships  and  dynamics,  and  cultural  change. 
Special  research  projects,  tutorial  reading  arrangements,  and 
field  work  with  social  agencies  may  also  be  arranged. 

A  major  in  Sociology  requires  twenty-four  hours  plus  four 
hours  credit  in  seminar  (or  an  alternative  equivalent  accepta- 
ble to  the  department).  Considerable  flexibility  for  individual 
needs  is  possible,  but  students  planning  graduate  work  are  ex- 
pected to  include  Sociology  21,  24,  31,  39,  and  40.  They  are 
also  urged  to  include  a  course  in  statistics.  Social  work  candi- 
dates should  include  Sociology  22,  24,  32,  34,  and  35.  They 
are  urged  to  include  a  course  in  Family  or  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics. Students  desiring  admission  to  graduate  school  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  field  if  they 
wish  full  recommendation  by  the  department. 

Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory. 

Two  lectures  and  two  hours  discussion  each  week.  Credit:  three 
hours. 

A  consideration  of  the  development  of  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  society,  the  culture  concept,  basic  Western  institutions,  problems 
of  socialization  and  personality  adjustment.  A  unit  on  the  social  testi- 
monies of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  on  some  efforts  at  relief  and 
rehabilitation   is  included. 

Sociology  21 — Principles  of  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  processes  of 
society,  to  give  him  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  groups,  com- 
munity, culture,  personality,  types  of  social  organization,  processes 
of  social  interaction,  phases  of  social  control,  and  social  change. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  22 — Social  Problems. 

Three  hoiurs  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  major  social  problems  of  contemporary 
society:  family  disorganization,  transiency,  the  social  problems  of 
industry,  housing,  special  rural  and  urban  problems,  poverty,  personal 
disorganization,  racial  and  ethnic  conflict,  and  international  disorgani- 
zation. 
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Sociology  23 — Rural  and  Urban  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  human  ecology  and  of  changing  rural  and  urban  patterns 
of  social  organization. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  24 — Marriage  and  the  Family. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  practical  problems  of  marriage,  parenthood,  and  the  fam- 
ily in  our  contemporary  society. 

Sociology  25 — Population:  History,  Theory, 
Determinants,  and  Consequences. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

Sociology  26 — Sociology  of  Religion. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

Studies  of  the  interaction  of  religious  experience  with  sociocultural 
and  institutional  phenomena.  Developments  within  the  framework  of 
Western  Christian  civilization  are  emphasized,  but  some  attention  is 
given  to  the  larger  non-Christian  institutions  and  to  primitive  or 
preliterate  religions. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  28 — Industrial  Sociology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  study  of  interpersonal  relations  in  work  situations,  the  sociology  of 
occupations  and  social  classes,  factories  and  comparable  organizations  as 
social  systems. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  31 — -Anthropology  (Paleontology, 

Archaeology,  and  Prehistory — Introductory). 
Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  study  of  social  origins  and  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  of  important 
human   institutions,   invention,   diffusion  of   culture  traits,   etc. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  32 — Cultural  Anthropology. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

An  emphasis  on  studies  of  cultural  patterns  of  socialization  and 
personality  formation.  Social  organization  and  social  institutions — es- 
pecially modem  primitive — are  studied  along  with  the  application  ot 
anthropological  methods   to  subdivisions   of  modern  Western   Society. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 
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Sociology  33 — ^Southem  Regions. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

An  investigation  of  the  Southern  regional  culture  and  its  relation  to 
the  culture  of  the  United  States.  A  study  is  made  of  the  physical  and 
human  resources  for  these  regions  and  of  developments  pointing  toward 
a  greater  realization  of  inherent  capacities  of  the  Southern  regions. 

Ojfered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  34 — Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semestei. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  crime,  crime  statistics,  an 
analysis  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  treatment. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  35 — Forms  of  Social  and  Relief  Work. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  developmental  history  and  description  of  public  and  private 
social  service  agencies,  community  organization,  group  work,  and  dis- 
.ister  relief.  Case  work  is  especially  emphasized. 

Offered  1960-1961,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  36 — Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  second  semester. 

A  review  of  attempts  to  study  racial  and  ethnic  diflFerences,  attitudes 
and  relations.  A  study  of  the  present  status  of  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,   especially  in  the   Americas. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 

Sociology  37 — Educational  Sociology — Intergroup 
Relations. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hoiurs  first  semester. 

The  function  and  operation  of  various  institutions  and  agencies 
of  intergroup  relationship  operating  within  a  community.  The  role 
of  the  school  will  be  stressed.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  methods  and  materials  of  intergroup  education  as  techniques  for 
building  "bridges  of  understanding"  between  different  groups  of  people. 

Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Sociology  39 — Introduction  to  Social  Research. 

Three  hours  each  week.  Credit:  three  hours  first  semester. 

A  historical  study  of  social  surveys  and  of  the  development  of 
modem  techniques  and  methods  of  social  research — schedules,  question- 
naires, case  studies,  culture  group  and  community  studies,  elementary 
scaling  and  statistical  techniques. 

Offered  1959-1960,  and  alternate  years. 
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Sociology  40— Social  Theory. 

Special  tutorial  arrangements.  Credit:  to  be  determined. 

A  reading  course  covering  basic  social  and  sociological  theory  as 
listed   in    departmental    bibliography    and    tailored    to    individual    needs. 

Open  only  to  seniors  with  special  departmental  permission. 

Sociology  41-42 — Research  or  Field  Work  in 
Sociology, 

Credit:  to  be  determined. 

A  problem  in  social  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
or,  properly  supervised  and  reported  experiences  in  human  relations: 
tension  reduction  efforts,  small  group  or  community  organization  projects, 
institutional  service  or  work  camp  experiences,  field  work  with  agencies 
in  social  work. 

Open  only  to  seniors  with  special  departmental  permission. 

Sociology  Seminar. 

Two  hours  each  week.  Credit:  one  hour  each  semester. 

An  effort  to  supplement  formal  courses  with  current  material  from 
sociological  and  social  case  work  journals.  Reports,  discussion,  occasional 
visiting  lecturers  and  field  trips.  Major  topics  to  be  selected  according 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  group. 


THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Underlying  the  whole  Guilford  College  program  is  the  con- 
viction that  education  is  not  a  mere  process  of  accumulating  a 
specified  number  of  credit  hours,  often  representing  an  assort- 
ment of  unrelated  courses,  and  exchanging  them  for  a  diploma. 
Education  is  a  process  of  growth;  it  can  be  neither  streamhned 
nor  mass-produced.  Education  implies  the  "drawing-out"  of  all 
the  latent  capacities,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
intellectual,  that  lie  within  each  individual. 

This  drawing-out  of  each  individual's  capacities  by  teaching 
him  to  think  clearly  and  express  himself  adequately,  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  by  orienting  him  in  the  world  of  the  present,  constitutes 
the  goal  toward  which  Guilford  undertakes  to  direct  the  whole 
college  experience  of  the  student. 

Naturally,  the  chief  part  of  this  experience  is  formal  class- 
room instruction  organized  in  terms  of  courses,  for  the  unbroken 
pattern  of  hrnnan  knowledge  must  often  be  divided  artificially 
into  segments  for  the  purpose  of  intensive  study.  Guilford 
seeks  to  place  the  emphasis,  however,  not  upon  the  courses 
themselves  but  upon  the  larger  educational  objectives  toward 
which  the  courses  are  directed.  This  crucial  change  of  emphasis 
tends  to  break  dowTi  the  old  distinctions  between  learning  in 
class  and  learning  outside  and  makes  it  possible  for  all  parts 
of  the  college  program  to  contribute  to  tlie  student's  educational 
experience.  Chapel  programs,  the  Friday  evening  lecture  series, 
visits  by  special  outside  speakers,  and  the  resources  of  films, 
records  and  radio  are  utilized  to  enrich  the  total  educational 
program.  Able  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  various 
forms  of  independent  study,  which  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  below.  Further  enrichment  of  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram comes  through  the  various  organized  student  activities, 
which  are  also  described  below. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  athletic  associations  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  tlie  athletic  interests  at  the  college 
and  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  department  of  physical 
education. 

The  Athletic  Association  for  Men 

All  intercollegiate  athletics  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  physical  Education  Director  for  Men  and  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Athletic  Association  for  Men. 

The  Athletic  Council  is  composed  of  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Athletics,  the  Physical  Education  Director  for  Men,  officers 
of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  managers  of  the  teams. 
This  council  elects  the  managers  of  the  teams,  decides  all 
important  questions  relating  to  athletics,  and  makes  the 
financial  appropriations  for  athletic  purposes. 

The  Almnni  Committee  on  Athletics  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

Athletic  contests  are  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  regularly 
enrolled  students  only,  and  only  such  students  are  permitted 
to  represent  the  college  in  any  athletic  contest. 

All  schedules  of  games  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Athletics  for  approval  before  final  arrangements 
are  made. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  provide  an  optional 
program  of  activities  offering  recreational  participation  in 
the  activities  in  which  fundamental  skill  has  been  acquired 
in  physical  education  classes. 

In  cooperation  with  tlie  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  for  Women,  the  Women's  Athletic  Association 
conducts  extra-curricular  sports  on  an  intramural  basis  through- 
out the  year.  Tournaments  are  organized  on  an  inter-class 
basis  in  both  team  and  individual  sports.  Extramural  com- 
petition is  afforded  by  occasional  playdays  and  sports  days. 
May  Day  and  some  social  events  are  added  projects  of  this 
group.  Co-recreational  tournaments  in  tennis  and  badminton 
are  also  sponsored  by  them. 

Every  girl  in  school  is  efigible  for  membership  in  tjie 
Association.  Awards  are  made  on  a  plan  whereby  the  standards 
for  them  are  attainable  by  any  student.  The  cabinet  consists 
of  the    following    elected    officers:    President,    Vice-President, 
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Secretary-Treasurer,  sports  managers,  equipment  manager, 
dance  manager,  May  Day  chairman,  publicity  manager,  cheer- 
leader manager,  and  social  chairman.  These  officers  are  elected 
in  the  annual  spring  elections  held  for  all  student  offices. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Guilford  College  Community  Chorus 

This  chorus,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  the  A  Cappella  Choir, 
has  performed  Handel's  Messiah  and  other  oratorios  annually 
since  1927. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople 
who  enjoy  participating  in  the  performances  of  these  great 
works. 

The  Fine  Arts  Club 

Students  who  take  applied  musical  subjects — piano,  voice, 
violin,  and  organ — form  the  nucleus  for  this  club.  Other 
students  interested  in  public  performance  are  invited  to  join. 
The  club  holds  bi-weekly  meetings  with  programs  given  by 
the  members,  and  students  are  criticized  at  the  following 
lesson  periods.  Social  occasions  and  open-house  teas  are  held 
at  seasonal  times.  Faculty  sponsors  meet  with  the  club  and 
help  carry  out  the  programs. 

A  Cappella  Choir 

This  concert  choir,  which  made  its  initial  appearance  at  the 
commencement  exercises  in  1929,  was  the  first  organization  of 
this  kind  in  any  Southern  institution. 

In  its  many  local  appearances  and  its  annual  concert  toiu-s 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States  it  has  evoked  many  en- 
thusiastic comments  on  the  quality  of  its  performances  and 
especially  on  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  values  which  its  mem- 
bers have  been  trained  to  experience  and  thus  to  communicate 
to  the  audiences. 

Membership  in  the  A  Cappella  Choir  is  open  to  all  students 
but  participation  in  public  performances  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  director. 

Membership  offers  imusual  opportunities  for  excellent  train- 
ing in  the  finest  types  of  music,  particularly  the  various  periods 
of  sacred  music  ranging  from  the  15tli  through  the  20th  cen- 
turies; it  provides  splendid  fellowship  and  opixirtunities  to 
carry  a  real  message  to  the  people  of  our  country. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  pxirpose  of  the  Guilford  College  Literary  Society  is  to 
promote  creative  writing  and  develop  artistic  talents.  The 
Literary  Society  publication,  The  Tad,  is  edited  and  published 
by  a  student  staff  under  the  direction  and  sponsorship  of  a 
faculty  adviser  designated  by  the  administration.  The  editor- 
in-chief,  assistant  editor,  and  business  manager  are  selected 
annually  in  the  student  elections  by  vote  of  the  student  body, 
but  participation  is  open  to  all  students  interested. 

THE  HONOR  BOARD 

The  Honor  Board,  composed  of  student  representatives 
chosen  by  the  student  governments  and  two  faculty  advisers, 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  honor  system  as  it 
applies  to  academic  work. 

THE  DRAMATIC  COUNCIL 

The  Dramatic  Council  is  an  executive  board  composed 
of  faculty  and  student  members  who  are  interested  in  play 
production.  It  is  organized  to  take  charge  of  the  presentation 
of  plays  given  annually  by  the  students  of  the  college. 
It  has  property  rooms  in  Memorial  Hall  in  which  are  stored 
the  permanent  equipment  of  the  council.  Points  are  awarded 
for  satisfactory  acting  or  assistance  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
presentation  of  a  play,  and  students  become  candidates  for 
election  to  membership  by  acquiring  eight  points. 

SCHOLARSHIP  SOCIETY 

The  Guilford  Scholarship  Society  was  organized  in  1937 
(the  centennial  year  of  the  College),  for  the  expressed  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  recognizing  high  academic  achievement. 
A  student  is  elected  to  membership  after  his  fifth  semester 
provided  he  has  estabUshed  a  quahty  average  of  2.50. 

THE  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Guilfordian,  newspaper,  pubhshed  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  weeks,  and  The  Quaker,  the  student  yearbook,  are 
edited  and  published  by  student  staffs  under  the  direction  and 
sponsorship  of  faculty  members  designated  by  the  administra- 
tion. There  is  a  separate  staff  for  each  publication.  The  various 
editors  and  managers  of  the  two  organizations  are  selected 
annually  in  the  student  elections  by  vote  of  the  student  body, 
but  participation  in  some  capacity  is  open  to  all  students 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  publications. 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Men's  Student  Government  and  the  Women's  Student 
Government  cooperate  with  the  administration  in  all  matters 
connected  with  student  Hfe  both  social  and  academic.  The 
students  elect  their  own  representatives  to  the  governing 
coimcils  of  these  associations. 


THE  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
of  Guilford  College  were  organized  in  1889.  In  more  recent 
years  the  two  have  been  combined  into  one  organization, 
called  the  Student  Christian  Association,  which  is  an  accredited 
member  of  the  National  Student  Christian  Associations.  During 
recent  years  Guilford  students  have  served  as  president  and 
chairman  respectively  of  the  North  Carolina  Student  Christian 
Association  and  the  Southern  Region  student  Y.M.C.A.  Continu- 
ing in  the  tradition  of  the  earlier  organizations,  the  Student 
Christian  Association,  with  its  faculty  advisers,  plans  many  of 
the  religious  and  social  activities  of  the  campus.  The  Student 
Christian  Association  names  a  student  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Convocations  and  participates  in  plaiming  chapel 
programs. 

Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  meet  and  welcome  new  students  on  their  arrival  at 
Guilford  College  and  to  give  them  every  possible  assistance 
in  their  orientation.  The  purpose  of  the  Student  Christian 
Association  is  to  permeate  with  Christian  influence  every 
phase  of  college  activity. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  BOARD 

The  Student  AfiFairs  Board,  made  up  of  one  representative 
from  each  student  organization  on  the  campus  and  a  committee 
from  the  faculty,  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  student 
activities  of  the  college. 

Limitation  of  Activities 

In  order  to  set  a  standard  for  the  participation  of  students 
in  various  campus  activities,  each  activity  is  given  a  point 
rating.  These  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 
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Athletic  Council — ^Men's 


Points 
1 
1 


President 
Secretary 


Athletic    Council — M^omen's 

President      2 

Vice-President      2 

Secretary-Treasurer     2 

Member     1 

Athletic  Teams — Men's 

Cross    Country,  Tennis,   Track 

Golf 

Manager    2 

Varsity  squad    2 

Baseball,  Basketball,  Football 

Manager       3 

Assistant   Manager    2 

Varsity    squad  3 

Junior  varsity  squad 1 

Cheerleaders 

Head  cheerleader      1 

Member     1 

Choir 

President"    2 

Business    Manager*     2 

Librarian        1 

Member,  if  not  registered  for 

credit        3 

"If  registered  for  credit,  3  points 

Classes 
President  of  any  class    2 

College  Marshal 

Member      1 

Committee   on    Convocations 
Member     1 

Dramatics 

Major  Actor    2 

Minor  Actor    1 

President  of  Dramatic  Council  2 

Stage   Manager    2 

Member  of  Dramatic  Council  1 

Fine  Arts  Club 

President      2 

Member 1 


Guilfordian 

Points 

Editor-in-chief     5 

Managing   Editor    4 

Business  Manager   4 

Associate  Editor    2 

Regular  reporters    2 

Minor  staff  member    1 

Honor  Board 

Member      1 

International    Relations    Club 

President      2 

Vice-President      1 

Secretary 2 

Treasurer     1 

Monogram   Club 

President    2 

Quaker 

Editor-in-chief     4 

Managing   Editor         3 

Photograph   Manager    3 

Business    Manager     2 

Advertising   Manager    2 

Minor  staff  member    1 

Representatives   to  Student 

Assembly 

Member     1 

Social   Committee 

Chairman       3 

Member   except   chairman  2 

Student   Affairs  Board 

President      3 

Secretary  2 
Member  except  President  or 

Secretary      1 

Student  Christian  Association 

President  3 
Cabinet  member  except 

President 2 

Student   Council — ^Men's 

President 4 

Vice-President          2 

Member   except   President  1 

Student  Council — Women's 

President 4 

House    President     3 

Secretary             2 

Member  except  President,  House 

President,  or  Secretary      .  1 
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The  number  of  activity  points  which  a  student  may  carry  is  governed 
by  his  quality  average  for  the  preceding  semester  and  determined  by  the 
following  schedule: 
Quality  Average 

of  Student  Points  Allowed 

3.00     13 

2  75 12 

2.50   11 

2  25     10 

2.00 9 

1.75     8 

1.50 7 

1.25     6 

1.00 5 

A  student  passing  nine  hoiirs  work  with   an   average  of  "C,"  yet  not 
having  a  quality  average  of  1^00,  may  carry  three  points  only. 
No  student  may  hold  more  than  one  four-point  oflBce. 

A  Student  participating  in  major  student  activities  must  be 
registered  for  thirteen  hours,  must  have  his  matriculation  card 
signed  by  the  proper  oflBcial  in  the  Business  OfiBce  and  must 
have  on  file  at  the  college  a  transcript  of  his  record  from  the 
last  school  he  attended.  In  addition,  a  student  who  has  been 
previously  enrolled  in  college  must  have  an  average  grade  of 
"C"  in  at  least  nine  hours  of  college  work  during  the  preceding 
semester.  If  the  student  has  been  out  of  college  for  a  time,  the 
rule  applies  to  the  last  semester  he  was  in  college.  In  case  a 
student  attends  summer  school  as  weU  as  the  regular  session, 
his  eligibihty  is  determined  by  his  combined  average  for  the 
preceding  semester  and  summer  school.  Such  a  student  must 
have  passed  with  an  average  grade  of  "C"  three-fifths  of  the 
hours  for  which  he  was  registered  during  the  preceding  semes- 
ter and  summer  school. 

A  student  who  enrolls  after  October  1st  wiR  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  major  student  activities  dvuing  the 
first  semester.  A  student  who  enrolls  after  February  10th  will 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  major  student  activities 
during  the  second  semester. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  on  a  semester  basis  except 
for  the  student  who  has  been  given  the  grade  Inc.  Such  a 
student  will  be  readmitted  to  student  activities  when  the 
in.structor  who  save  the  grade  Inc.  reports  that  the  work  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  provided  he  then  meets  the 
grade  requirement. 

In  connection  with  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  rules  of  the 
North  Carolina  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  are  to  be 
observed  in  addition  to  the  college  regulations  governing  all 
extra-curricular  activities. 

Committees  appointed  to  make  nominations  for  officers  of 
student  organizations  should  confer  with  the  Student  Affairs 
Board  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  candidates  are 
eligible  to  hold  the  offices. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

GRADING  OF  STUDENTS 

A  student's  standing  is  determined  by  daily  reci- 
tations, hour  examinations,  and  final  examinations. 
Reports  are  issued  quarterly.  At  mid-year  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  report  covers  the  work  for  the 
whole  preceding  semester.  The  grades  attained  are 
indicated  by  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  Inc.  and  F. 

A  represents  exceptional,  B  represents  superior, 
C  represents  average,  D  represents  passing  attain- 
ment, F  represents  failure;  Inc.  represents  incomplete, 
and  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  some  part  of 
the  work  has  not  yet  been  completed  on  account  of 
conditions  beyond  the  student's  control.  An  Inc.  not 
made  up  within  a  year  automatically  becomes  an  F. 

A  student  may  not  be  given  a  re-examination  in 
a  course  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

ABSENCES 

All  students,  except  sophomores,  juniors  and  sen- 
iors who  are  on  the  honor  roll,  are  required  to  attend 
class  regularly.  A  student  carrying  less  than  twelve 
hours  of  academic  work  may  not  remain  at  the 
college  except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 
Students  are  allowed  no  absences,  except  those  ex- 
cused by  the  deans,  three  school  days  before  and 
three  school  days  after  each  vacation  period.  Students 
who  are  not  passing  nine  hours  with  the  average 
grade  of  C  are  allowed  no  absences  except  those 
excused  by  the  deans. 

Unavoidable  absences  on  account  of  illness  will  be 
excused  by  the  deans.  Other  unavoidable  absences, 
except  those  necessary  to  represent  the  college  in 
major  student  activities,  must  be  arranged  for  with 
the  deans  in  advance. 
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All  students  are  required  to  attend  chapel  twice 
a  week  unless  they  have  been  excused  by  the  proper 
committee. 

When  a  student  has  two  unexcused  absences  from 
chapel,  he  will  be  notified  that  the  third  will  exclude 
him  from  college. 

LATE  REGISTRATION  AND  CHANGING 
CLASSIFICATION 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  either 
the  first  or  second  semester,  or  to  change  registration, 
later  than  one  week  after  the  first  day  of  classes  except 
by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Counseling. 

Classes  already  missed  because  of  late  registration 
or  change  of  registration  are  counted  as  unexcused 
absences. 

Once  registered,  a  person  is  considered  a  duly 
enrolled  student  until  he  or  she  files  with  the  registrar 
or  the  deans  a  written  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw 
from  college.  A  student  who  withdraws  without  giv- 
ing proper  written  notice  will  not  be  entitled  to  an 
oflBcial  dismissal,  or  a  refund  from  the  Treasurers 
Office. 

EXTRA  HOURS 

Only  students  who  have  passed  all  their  academic 
work  and  made  an  average  of  B  during  the  preceding 
semester  are  allowed  to  petition  to  carry  more  than 
eighteen  hours  of  academic  work.  Even  very  superior 
students  are  Hmited  to  a  program  of  twenty-one  hours. 
While  enrolled  at  Guilford  College,  students  may  take 
courses  by  correspondence  only  after  ha\ang  obtained 
permission  from  the  Dean's  Office. 

HONORS 

Honors  shall  be  awarded  to  the  graduate  who  dur- 
ing his  college  course  has  attained  the  quality  average 
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of  2.5  and  High  Honors  to  the  graduate  who  has  at- 
tained the  quality  average  of  2.7. 

HONOR  ROLL 

A  member  of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  or 
senior  class  who  has  a  quality  average  of  2.5  during 
the  preceding  semester,  will  be  eligible  for  the  Honor 
Roll;  however,  no  freshman  may  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  roll  until  the  end  of  the  freshman 
year.  Summer  school  averages  are  combined  \\nth 
those  of  the  previous  semester. 

Those  on  the  honor  roll  are  not  required  to  attend 
classes,  nor  are  they  held  responsible  for  daily  pre- 
parations, but  are  required  to  take  announced  quizzes 
and  quarterly  and  semester  examinations. 

The  Personnel  Directory  of  Guilford  College  in- 
cludes lists  of  recipients  of  scholarships,  prizes,  and 
honors,  and  students  on  the  Honor  Roll. 

EXCLUSION  FOR  FAmURE 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  return  to  college  the  sec- 
ond year  a  Freshman  must  have  passed  15  hours  of 
work  during  the  year  with  an  average  grade  of  C. 

In  order  for  a  Sophomore  to  return  for  the  third 
year  of  college,  he  must  have  passed  24  hours  with 
an  average  of  C  for  the  entire  year. 

In  order  for  a  Junior  to  return  for  the  fourth  year 
of  college  he  must  have  passed  30  hours  with  an 
average  grade  of  C. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student  is  required 
to  complete  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours,  120 
in  academic  subjects,  and  8  in  physical  education. 

For  each  semester  hour  in  which  the  student  has 
the  mark  A  he  will  receive  3  quality  points;  B,  2 
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points;  C,  1  point;  D,  no  points;  F,  no  points.  In  order 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  a  student  must  have  at 
least  as  many  quality  points  as  he  has  credit  hours, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eight  hours  of  required 
work  in  physical  education.  The  credit  hours  on  which 
a  student  has  a  failing  grade  are  counted  in  making 
averages,  unless  the  course  has  been  repeated  and 
passed,  or  some  course  has  been  substituted  for  it.  A 
student  whose  quality  average  is  below  1.00  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enroll  for  the  senior  year  without  per- 
mission of  the  Committee  on  Counseling. 

In  his  major  field  the  student  must  complete  not 
less  than  24  hours.  Courses  passed  with  a  grade  of 
less  than  C  will  not  be  credited  toward  a  major.  The 
student  must  also  receive  credit  in  the  required  edu- 
cational-tool and  cultural-resource  courses,  and  must 
work  out  with  his  major  professor  a  course  of  study 
including  one  or  two  fields  related  to  his  major. 

The  college  course  is  planned  for  four  years  of 
study;  no  student  who  has  attended  college  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  three  years  and  two  summer  schools 
will  be  granted  a  degree.  The  student  must  do  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year's  study  at  Guilford  College  and  must 
be  in  residence  the  last  semester  of  his  academic  work. 

In  order  for  a  student  to  receive  his  degree  he  must 
submit  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  a  written  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  not 
later  than  one  semester  prior  to  the  expected  time  of 
receiving  the  degree. 

Application  should  be  made  in  January  for  the 
degree  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semes- 
ter, and  in  May  for  the  degree  to  be  conferred  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term.  In  making  application  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  for  the  degree  a  student  must 
report  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Sophomore 
Speech,  the  Junior  Speech,  the  comprehensive  exam- 
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ination  in  English,  and  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  a  foreign  language  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
application.  A  student  must  also  have  completed  all 
core  curriculum  courses  below  the  Junior  level  and 
the  quahty  average  of  the  student's  academic  work 
as  of  the  date  of  application  must  be  at  least  1.00. 

Graduates  with  majors  in  mathematics,  biology, 
chemistry  and  physics  are  awarded  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree,  unless  they  specifically  request  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree.  All  other  majors  are  awarded 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  in  June  must  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  Business  OflFice  on  or  before  May 
1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect  to  graduate.  Ap- 
pHcants  for  the  degree  in  August  must  have  their 
accounts  settled  by  July  17th. 


THE  LIBRARY 

With  an  educational  program  which  includes  much 
collateral  and  independent  reading,  the  college  obvi 
ously  emphasizes  its  library.  The  collection  of  mate- 
rial, intended  especially  for  a  liberal  arts  college,  con- 
tains over  40,000  books  and  bound  periodicals,  be- 
sides hundreds  of  unbound  periodicals  and  pam- 
phlets. A 'Carnegie  collection  of  848  prints  made  from 
the  best  paintings  in  the  world  and  over  125  books 
on  art  make  up  a  part  of  the  collection.  In  addition 
a  collection  of  626  records  and  a  Magnavox  record- 
plaver  have  been  secured  through  the  same  source, 
and  have  been  placed  in  the  large  music  and  art  room 
on  the  second  floor.  These  two  collections  greatly 
enrich  and  extend  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  academic 
resources  of  the  library. 

In  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  library,  the  authorities  have  imposed  very  few 
rules.  Readers  have  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and 
the  librarians  and  attendants  are  eager  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  finding  material.  As  a  result  of  the  increased 
use  of  the  building,  however,  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  others  is  requested  so  that  all  who  come  may 
have  a  quiet  place  to  study. 

The  reading  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted.  All 
books  of  fiction  and  reference  are  shelved  in  the  main 
room,  and  are  immediately  available  to  the  reader. 
The  smaller  reading  room  contains  current  issues 
of  many  magazines  and  journals  and  the  more  recent 
bound  volumes  of  the  leading  periodicals.  The  fire- 
proof stack  room  is  equipped  with  steel  shelving  and 
has  twenty-one  individual  study  desks.  Seminar  rooms 
and  small  study  rooms  also  are  available  for  students 
and  groups  engaged  in  special  projects.  A  large  num- 
ber of  books  and  manuscripts  bearing  on  North  Caro- 
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lina  history,  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
of  Guilford  College  are  contained  in  the  Quaker  Col- 
lection Room  and  the  adjoining  vault.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  records,  probably  the  largest  collection  of 
Quaker  material  in  the  South,  will  be  augmented  by 
friends  who  have  documents  of  historical  interest  in 
their  possession  and  who  would  like  to  deposit  them 
where  they  will  be  well  cared  for  and  available  for 
study. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  COURSES 

Guilford  College  attempts  to  emphasize  individual 
development  in  a  number  of  ways,  among  which  the 
following  are  especially  important.  Each  student  is 
required  in  his  sophomore  year  and  again  in  his  junior 
year  to  make  a  special  public  talk  which  is  designed 
to  give  him  practice  in  the  comprehension,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  more  or  less  complicated 
material.  In  the  senior  year  each  student  presents  a 
thesis  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has  made  some 
original  investigation. 

In  a  number  of  courses  in  the  college  curriculum 
detailed  syllabi  have  been  prepared  which  give  ad- 
vanced, capable  students  the  opportunity  to  study 
independently  and  receive  credit  for  work  done  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  a  comprehensive  written 
and  an  oral  examination  covering  the  material. 

Seniors  who  have  achieved  a  high  record  during 
their  first  three  years  of  work  are  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  carry  on  an  independent  course  of  read- 
ings and  study  looking  toward  special  honors  in  their 
major  department,  or  they  may  undertake  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  in  their  field  of  major  concen- 
tration, the  results  of  which  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  required  senior  thesis,  and  for  which  they  may  be 
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awarded  as  much  as  six  hours  credit.  For  details  of  the 
regulations  covering  such  projects  the  student  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
majoring. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

The  summer  session  at  Guilford  College  is  planned 
around  certain  definite  objectives:  (1)  to  afford  an 
opportimity  for  capable  students  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  less  than  four 
years;  (2)  to  allow  high  school  graduates  to  begin 
their  college  education  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and 
peaceful  surroundings  without  the  usual  busy  period 
of  the  opening  of  college  each  fall;  (3)  to  offer  stu- 
dents a  program  of  study  in  keeping  with  the  chang- 
ing conditions,  whether  local,  national,  or  interna- 
tional; and  (4)  to  give  teachers  the  opportunity  of 
further  training  in  their  special  fields  of  interest. 

Summer  session  courses  are  taught  by  the  regular 
faculty  of  the  college  and  are  the  same  in  content  as 
courses  offered  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Courses  given  vary  from  summer  to  summer.  The 
college's  usual  high  standards  of  scholarship  are  main- 
tained. Students  may  earn  up  to  ten  semester  hours 
in  the  nine  weeks  session. 

For  further  information,  write  to:  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 

ACCELERATED  PROGRAM 

By  attending  summer  sessions,  a  student  materially 
reduces  the  time  it  takes  to  finish  his  college  course 
(see  (1)  above).  Many  people  have  completed  the 
work  in  three  calendar  years,  with  some  exceptional 
students  finishing  in  six  semesters  and  two  summers. 
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GREENSBORO  DIVISION  OF 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

Guilford  College,  conscious  of  its  responsibility  to 
the  community,  operates  a  division  of  the  college  in 
the  city  of  Greensboro  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  adults  courses  not  available  elsewhere  at 
convenient  times. 

The  college  credit  courses  of  the  Greensboro  Divi- 
sion are  taken  from  the  regular  curriculum  of  Guilford 
College  and  are  taught  by  members  of  the  college 
faculty;  the  traditionally  high  academic  standards  of 
Guilford  are  maintained.  These  courses  are  therefore 
thoroughly  accredited.  Such  facilities  as  the  campus 
library  are  available  for  use  of  Greensboro  Division 
students  on  the  same  basis  as  for  students  enrolled  in 
day  classes. 

The  instructional  program  also  includes  courses  in 
standard  high  school  work,  courses  in  business  educa- 
tion and  in  industrial  management,  and  adult  educa- 
tion courses  of  a  teclinical  nature  designed  to  in- 
crease the  skill  and  earning  power  of  employees  of 
Greensboro  firms. 

In  addition,  the  Greensboro  Division  offers  a  special 
program  of  non-credit  continuing  liberal  education 
courses  designed  to  broaden  the  horizons  and  increase 
the  enjoyment  of  living  of  the  responsible  citizens 
of  the  community.  This  program  includes  lectures  by 
outstanding  educators  and  a  variety  of  discussion 
groups,  covering  the  humanities,  political  science, 
history,  and  sociology.  This  rapidly  growing  develop- 
ment is  of  particular  interest  to  men  and  women  who 
have  completed  some  formal  education  yet  who  de- 
sire to  continue  learning  so  that  their  appreciation 
of  the  changing  world  in  which  they  live  can  be 
increased. 
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Students  registered  in  the  Greensboro  Division  may 
participate  in  certain  extra-curricular  activities  of  the 
college. 

Special  bulletins  and  further  information  may  be 
secured  from: 

Grady  E.  Love,  Director 

Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College 

501  West  Washington  Street 

Greensboro,  North  CaroHna 

ADMISSION  TO  GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

It  has  been  agreed  that  Guilford  College  should 
remain  a  small  college  of  650  degree  students.  Those 
who  can  live  in  their  homes,  commuting  to  the 
campus  each  day,  will  be  accepted  into  membership 
in  the  student  body  as  long  as  the  facilities  of  the 
College  can  provide  for  their  needs. 

The  decision  to  have  a  college  of  this  size  is  the 
result  of  the  thinking  of  many  educators  that  the  finest 
life  and  the  best  scholarship  are  fostered  in  a  small 
college.  The  student  who  is  given  the  privilege  of 
becoming  a  member  of  Guilford  College's  friendly 
student  body  assumes  the  obHgation  of  loyalty  both 
to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  its  regulations  and  tra- 
ditions. 

The  faculty  and  student  governments  have  re- 
quested that  students  confine  their  use  of  tobacco 
to  certain  areas  listed  in  the  handbook.  The  possession 
or  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  forbidden.  Gam- 
bling is  forbidden. 

Whenever  a  student  shows,  by  maintaining  low 
standards  of  scholarship  or  standards  of  conduct  that 
are  at  variance  with  those  the  college  strives  to  main- 
tain, that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  that 
is  his,  he  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 
In  all  such  matters  the  college  exercises  final  authority. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Freshman  standing  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who 
is  believed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  to  be 
capable  of  doing  acceptable  college  work  and  who 
has  completed  satisfactorily  a  fom^-year  course  of  not 
less  than  15  units  in  a  secondary  school  of  approved 
standing  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  as  shown 
by  examination.  In  order  for  an  applicant  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  he  should 
submit  a  formal  application  and  have  his  high  school 
record  to  date  sent  to  the  college. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Fill  in  an  application  form  and  forward  it  to:  Director  of 
Admissions,  Guilford  College,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

2.  Enclose  $10.00  application  fee.  (This  wfU  be  applied  on 
your  first  payment  if  you  are  accepted,  but  will  not  be  re- 
funded if  you  are  not  accepted  or  if  you  elect  not  to  attend 
Guilford  CoUege.) 

3.  Ask  the  principal  of  your  high  school  to  forward  a  copy  of 
your  transcript  to:  Director  of  Admissions,  Guilford  College, 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

4.  After  you  are  accepted,  an  additional  $40.00  deposit  is 
required.  (Tliis  is  refundable,  up  to  July  1st,  if  you  elect 
not  to  attend  Guilford  College.) 

5.  Forward  a  report  of  physical  examination  by  yoiu"  doctor 
two  months  before  entrance.  A  certificate  showing  that  you 
have  received  poho  vaccine  must  be  included. 

Before  being  admitted  to  Guilford,  an  applicant 
must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board  furnished  by  Educational  Testing 
Services,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

A  student  is  advised  to  plan  his  secondary  school 
work  so  that  he  will  be  adequately  prepared  to  enter 
the  courses  he  will  take  at  Guilford  College.  No  more 
than  three  units  in  vocational  subjects  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  minimum  fifteen.  The  following 
secondary  school  courses  are  suggested: 
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English     3-4  units 

Mathen>atics    2-4  units 

Foreign  Language 2-6  units 

Social  Studies    1-4  units 

Natural  Science    1-4  units 

All  currently  enrolled  students  must  reapply  for 
admission  on  or  before  April  15th  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  a  $50.00  deposit.  This  amount  is  refundable 
upon  reqyest  by  July  1st. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  approved  institutions  will  be 
admitted  to  such  standing  as  seems  fair  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials.  The  applicant  in  every  case 
must  present  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal,  a 
catalogue  of  the  school  attended,  and  an  official  state- 
ment and  description  of  the  work  done,  with  a  com- 
plete record  of  entrance  credits. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

The  designation  "special  student"  may  arise  in  sev- 
eral ways.  In  general  any  student  carrying  less  than 
twelve  hours  is  a  "special  student." 

(1)  A  person  twenty-one  years  old  or  older,  who 
is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  and  who  may 
not  have  graduated  from  high  school,  may  be 
admitted  to  register  for  certain  courses  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  him. 

(2)  A  full  time  student  who  for  good  reasons  is 
allowed  to  reduce  his  course  load  to  below 
twelve  academic  hours  is  a  special  student. 
Such  a  student  may  not  reside  in  the  dormi- 
tories except  by  consent  of  the  president  of 
the  college. 
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low  as  possible.  This  is  accompUshed  to  a  great  extent  through 


Guilford  College  attempts  to  keep  the  cost  of  education  as 
is  is  accompUshed  to 
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inconte  from  the  Endowment  Funds,  now  approxiinately 
$2,400,000,  and  donations. 

In  former  years  the  college  has  at  times  furnished  as  much 
as  62  per  cent  of  tlie  annual  cost  of  the  student's  academic 
training. 

It  is  the  constant  purpose  of  the  administration  to  give  to 
Guilford  students  services  of  high  value  in  relation  to  the  cost 
to  tliem.  The  College  may  find  it  necessary  to  raise  the  basic 
tees  during  a  year  to  maintain  the  existing  standards.  If  this 
becomes  necessary,  persons  responsible  for  fees  will  be  given 
prior  written  notice. 

TUmON  AND  FEES 

1959-1960 

For  tuition,  board,  room  rent,  registration,  library,  medical, 
physical  education,  and  lecture  fees  for  the  academic  year  the 
charge  is  (not  including  student  activity  fee): 

For  men  in  Archdale  Hall $935.00 

For  men  in  Cox  Hall 935.00 

For  women  in  Founders  Hall   935.00 

Tuition  and  special  fees $500.00 

Board  and  room  435.00 

For  women  in  Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall 960.00 

For  men  in  EngHsh  Hall  960.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee   500.00 

Board  and  room 460.00 

For  women  in  Mary  Hobbs  Hall  (estimated)    845.00 

Tuition  and  special  fee 500.00 

Board  and  room    345.00 

For  day  students 

Tuition  and  special  fee   500.00 

For  all  students 

Student  activities  fee 22.00 

Student  blanket  sickness 

and  accident  insurance   16.00 

Laimdry  Service — Rental    20.00 

Shirts,  pillow  cases  and  towels  are  available  through  the 
Business  Office  on  rental  from  General  Linen  Service.  Soiled 
linens  are  exchanged  each  week  for  fresh  bj'  an  agent  of  Gen- 
eral Linen  Service. 

( Waiver  basis  for  insurance  and  laundry — see  below ) 
The  Student  Activities  Fee  is  assessed  to  cover  the  budget 
of  certain  student  organizations  in  which  every  student  may 
participate  or  from  which  he  receives  certain  benefits.  The 
budget  must  be  adopted  by  at  least  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
entire    student  body.   The   organizations    participating   in   the 
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budget  are  the  Athletic  Associations  for  men  and  women,  the 
college  annual,  the  college  newspaper,  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  Student  Government  organizations,  the  Dramatic 
Council,  Social  Committee,  the  Student  Affairs  Board,  and  the 
Choir. 

Medical  Service.  The  medical  fee  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
professional  services  where  a  physician  is  called  to  attend  a 
patient  nor  the  cost  of  a  special  nurse.  The  college  provides 
the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  at  the  college,  and  medicine  for 
ordinary  exigencies  or  minor  accidents.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  keep  his  own  room  clean  and  in  order. 

All  students  entering  Guilford  for  the  first  time  will  be 
required  to  submit  a  health  certificate  from  their  physician. 
Forms  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

All  students,  when  ill,  will  be  removed  to  the  college 
infirmary  in  Founders  Hall  upon  the  direction  of  the  nurse. 
The  charge  is  $3.00  per  day  after  the  first  five  days. 

Students'  Medical  and  Accident  Expense  Reimbursement 
Insurance.  A  plan  of  Students'  Medical  and  Accident  Expense 
Reimbursement  Insurance  is  offered  on  a  waiver  basis.  Under 
this  plan,  the  carrying  company  will  indemnify  a  student  for 
doctors'  fees,  nurses'  fees,  hospital  or  infirmary  confinement 
and  other  specified  expenses  caused  by  illness  not  related  to 
pre-existing  conditions  and  excluding  mental  illness,  or  acci- 
dental bodily  injury,  not  to  exceed  $1,000  and  dental  treat- 
ments resulting  from  injury,  not  to  exceed  $100.  Benefits  are 
effective  twenty-four  hours  a  day  during  the  entire  year  in- 
cluding interim  vacation  periods. 

The  premium  of  $16.00  for  each  student  will  appear  as  an 
item  on  the  first  semester  charges  unless  students  or  parents 
notify  the  Business  Office  in  writing,  on  or  before  the  day  of 
the  student's  registration,  that  such  protection  is  not  wanted. 

The  Insured  Tuition  Plan  is  available  through  the  business 
office. 

Special  Fees 

For  less  than  full  work  (12  semester  hoirrs),  $15.00  per 
semester  hour  plus  a  $5.00  registration  fee  each  term. 

Graduation  and  Academic  Costiune  Fee   $12.50 

Late  Registration  Fee    $2.00  to     10.00 

Typewriting  Rental  Fee  (per  semester)    .  . 6.00 

Extra  credit  hours  (more  than  18)  per  hour .    15.00 

All  courses  taken  in  the  Greensboro  Division  for  tlie 
convenience  of  regular  campus  students  will  be  charged 
as  extra  hours. 
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Materials  Charge  for  Laboratory  Course: 

Charges  for  materials  and  for  equipn>ent  breakage  will 

be  made  by  the  professor  in  charge.  Excess  charges  will 

be  paid  by  the  student. 

Analjiiical,  Organic  and  Physical  Chemistry 

(per  semester)    10.00 

General  Chemistry  (per  semester)    4.00 

Natural  Science  (per  semester)    3.00 

Biology  (per  semester)   5.00 

Fee  for  practice  teaching   35.00 

Fees  in  Music 

(All  fees  for  one  year — two  semesters) 

Class  lessons  in  voice   $  25.00 

Class  lessons  in  instruments  25.00 

Private  lessons  in  voice  or  instruments: 

Two  lessons  per  week    100.00 

One  lesson  per  week 60.00 

Use  of  piano  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week 10.00 

Twelve  hours  per  week   16.00 

Use  of  organ  for  practice: 

Six  hours  per  week 16.00 

Use  of  orchestral  instruments 10.00 

PAYMENTS 

Payments  covering  all  expenses  are  due  as  follows: 

Upon  registration  for  first  semester  50% 

Upon  registration  for  second  semester 50% 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  Guilford  College. 

Veterans  will  be  required  to  present  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion their  Certificates  of  EHgibility  and  Entitlement. 

Since  some  parents  may  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  otlier 
school  fees  in  monthly  installments  during  the  academic 
year  we  are  glad  to  ofi^er  this  convenience  under  a  Monthly  In- 
stallment Plan.  The  cost  is  4%  greater  than  when  payment  is 
made  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Necessary  books  and  suppHes  are  sold  at  the  College  Book- 
store. 

During  vacation  periods  no  meals  will  be  served  at  the 
college  and  all  rooms  must  be  vacated. 

Regulations  Governing  Payments 

Refunds  and  Reductions.  Upon  withdrawal  of  a  student  from 
Guilford  College,  refunds  of  tuition  paid  are  calculated  from 
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two  weeks  following  written  notification  of  the  Business  Office 
of  such  withdrawal.  Payment  covering  these  two  weeks  is  con- 
sidered liquidating  expense.  Fees  assessed  for  registration, 
student  activities,  laboratory,  and  other  than  tuition  are  not 
refundable. 

Registration.  Registration  for  the  first  semester  must  be 
completed  before  the  Business  Office  closes  at  5:00  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  following  registration  day,  and  for  the  second 
semester,  before  the  Business  Office  closes  at  5:00  on  Tuesday 
following  registration  day.  Before  a  student's  registration  is 
completed;  his  matriculation  card  must  be  signed  in  the  Busi- 
ness Office. 

Late  Registration.  For  registration  after  the  scheduled  date 
an  extra  fee  of  $2.00  is  required  for  the  first  day  and  $1.00 
for  each  additional  day  until  a  maximum  of  $10.00  is  reached. 

ROOMS 

The  students  furnish  pillows,  linen,  all  covering  for  theu: 
beds,  and  towels. 

Where  a  room  has  been  equipped  to  accommodate  two 
students,  charge  for  one  occupant  will  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rent. 

After  arranging  for  rooms  and  board,  students  are  not 
allowed  to  change  without  the  consent  of  their  dean  and  of 
the  business  manager. 

All  women  students  must  room  in  the  dormitories  or  live 
in  their  own  homes. 

A  special  fee  will  be  charged  for  electrical  apphances  used 
in  students'  rooms. 

Pets,  animals,  or  firearms  are  not  permitted  in  dormitories 
or  on  campus. 

All  rooms  must  be  vacated  during  vacation  periods. 

MEALS 

All  resident  students  have  meals  in  one  of  the  College 
Dining  Rooms. 

MARY  HOBBS  HALL 

Mary  Hobbs  is  a  cooperative  dormitory  for  young  women. 
Each  resident  performs  her  allotted  part  of  the  household  duties 
and  preparation  and  service  of  meals.  Women  in  this  hall  may 
do  their  own  laundry,  washing  machines  being  available  in  the 
building. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Financial  Aid  Committee  of  the  faculty  administers 
limited  scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  work  opportunities,  and 
loans,  awarded  largely  on  the  basis  of  need.  The  committee 
encourages  high  scholastic  standards  and  urges  students  to 
consider  work  loads  realistically  in  relation  to  semester  hours 
and  extra-curricular  activities. 

There  are  several  fimds  that  have  been  set  apart  to  be  used 
for  loans  to  students.  The  committee  can  also  put  students  in 
touch  with  agencies  outside  the  college  which  make  long  term, 
low  interest  loans  to  students. 

In  making  scholarship  grants,  preference  is  given  to  retiurning 
students  who  have  "B"  or  better  averages  and  who  use  their 
time  wisely  in  scholastic  and  extra-curricular  pursuits.  Entering 
students  with  excellent  high  school  records  will  be  considered. 
No  grant  vdll  be  made  to  a  student  with  less  than  a  "C"  aver- 
age. 

No  grant  will  be  made  to  a  resident  student  who  owns  or 
maintains  a  car,  except  where  necessity'  is  justified  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

All  grants  are  on  a  one-semester  basis,  with  the  possibility 
of  renewal  for  an  additional  semester.  Unacceptable  scholastic 
work,  gross  misbehavior,  or  undue  extravagance  will  result  in 
refusal  by  the  committee  to  renew  grants  for  an  additional 
semester. 

Before  applying  for  other  assistance,  women  students  are 
urged  to  consider  savings  made  possible  by  living  in  Mary 
Hobbs  Hall.  Some  students  at  Guilford  College  meet  part  of 
their  expenses  by  clerical  or  maintenance  or  other  work. 

Application  for  financial  aid  should  be  made  through  Charles 
C  Hendricks,  Director  of  Admissions,  Guilford  College,  North 
Carolina. 

The  scholarships  ordinarily  open  to  students  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege are  listed  below.  Balances  and  incomes  of  scholarship  and 
endowment  fimds  are  published  in  the  President's  annual 
report. 

Alumni  Association  Achievement  Award:  Awarded  by 

the  Association  to  an  undergraduate $  50.00 

Alumni  Association  Undergraduate  Athletic  Award: 

Awarded  by  the  Association  to  the  outstanding  underclass 
athlete  each  year    $  50.00 

Edwin  P.  Brown  Scholarship. 

Conway  Scholarship. 
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Elwood  Cox  Scholarship:  Open  to  ministerial  student 

or  missionary  candidate   $  50.00 

Mary  E.  M.  Davis  Scholarship:  Open  to  girls  graduating 

from  Guilford  High  School  $100.00 

Eula  Dixon  Scholarship:  Open  to  graduates  of  Sylvan 

(N.  C.)  High  School   $  50.00 

Nereus  C.  and  May  Martin  English  Scholarships. 

N.  F.  and  Laura  Farlow  Scholarship. 

A.  Brown  Finch  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  men  of 
promising  leadership,  scholarship,  and  athletic 
abihty     $100.00 

Franklin  G.  Frazier  Scholarship:  Open  to  Yoimg  Friends. 

John  Gurney  Frazier  Scholarship. 

Melvina  A.  Frazier  Scholarship:  Open  to  Young  Women 

Friends. 

Greensboro  Advisory  Board  Scholarship:  Open  to 
residents  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Preference  given  to  entering  students $100.00 

John  B.  Griffin  Scholarship  for  Women. 

J.  R.  and  Retta  E.  Hardin  Scholarships:  Open 
to  Young  Friends. 

Marvin  Hardin  Scholarship:  Established  by  the  class  of 
1904.  Open  to  sophomores  but  used  in  the  senior 
year    $  90.00 

Haverford  College  offers  annually  scholarships  to  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  or  to  recent  graduates. 
Apphcation  must  be  made  direct  to  the  President 
of  Haverford  College  on  or  before  March  first $600.00 

Emily  S.  Howard  Scholarships:  Four  scholarships  of 
$250.00  each  awarded  annually  to  vv^orthy  and  able 
students. 

Roxie  Armfield  King  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  women 
residents  of  Guilford  County  and  North  Carolina. 

Nereus  and  Oriana  Mendenhall  Mathematics 

Scholarship:  Open  to  majors  in  mathematics  $100.00 

Clyde  and  Ernestine  Milner  Scholarship. 

James  Arnold  Mitchell  Memorial  Scholarship. 
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William  F.  Overman  Scholarship:  Open  to  juniors  but 

used  in  the  senior  year $  50.00 

Philadelphia  Scholarship:  Open  to  Young  Friends. 

Quarterhf  Meeting  Scholarships:  Open  to  members  of 
the  North  Caroh'na  Yearly  Meetinw.  There  are  sixteen 
scholarships  under  this  fund.  Each $100.00 

Amos  and  Martha  Ragan  Family  Memorial  Scholarships. 

David  Troll  Rees  Music  Scholarship:  Open  to  majors 

in  music $100.00 

Martf  Lynn  Richardson  Scholarship:  Open  to  students 
from  certain  other  countries  who  expect  to  return  to 
such  countries  after  completing  study  here. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Company  Scholarship. 

William  Lee  and  Ruth  C.  Rudd  Scholar  shins:  Open  to 
mpn  students  from  Alamance  and  Caswell  counties  in 
North  Carolina.  Each $100.00 

Lucy  Stella  Schieffelin  Scholarships:  Three  or  four  an- 
nual awards  to  students  of  exceptional  promise. 

B.  Clyde  Shore  Journalism  Scholarship:  Open  to  students 
especially  interested  in  some  form  of  creative 
writing    $100.00 

Elisha  Thomas  and  Louisa  Bradshaw  Snipes  Scholarship. 

Amos  Stuart  Scholarship:  Open  to  young  men  of  out- 
standing ability. 

Tripp  Scholarship:  Open  to  Young  Friends  in  North  Car- 
olina Yearly  Meeting. 

/.  M.  Ward  Scholarships:  Open  to  Young  Friends  of 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina  who  show 
promise  of  leadership  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Henryanna  Hackney  White  Scholarship. 

Clara  D.  Willitts  ScJwlarship. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  H.  Frazier,  Chairman  David  J.  White,  Secretary 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  Vice  Chairman 

Horace  S.  Haworth,  Treasurer 

Ruth  Newliu  Coble,  Guilford  College  1959 

L.  Elton  Warrick,  Goldsboro   1959 

William  A.  WolfF,  Winston-Salem 1959 

Joseph  D.  Cox,  High  Point  1960 

F.  Duval  Craven,  Greensboro     1960 

David  J.  White,  Greensboro 1960 

Edwin  P.  Brown,  Miufreesboro   1961 

A.  Wilson  Hobbs,  Chapel  Hill 1961 

Eunice  A.  Parker,  High  Point 1961 

Robert  H.  Frazier,  Greensboro  1962 

Horace  S.  Haworth,  High  Point 1962 

Hugh  W,  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1962 

Luby  R.  Casey,  Goldsboro  1963 

Nereus  C.  English,  Thomasville   1963 

B.  Clyde  Shore,  Winston-Salem 1963 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President 

Harvey  A.  Ljung,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College 
David  H.  Parsons,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Business  Manager 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College 

David  W.  Morrah,  Jr.,  B.S. 

Director  of  Promotion 

Bill  Lee  Yates,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Dean  of  Men 

Mildred  Marlette,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Women 

Bill  Lee  Yates,  A.B.,  M.E. 
Acting  Registrar 
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Lucille  N.  Thompson,  A.B. 

Assistant  Registrar 

Katharine  C.  Ricks,  B.S.,  A.B. 

Librarian  Emeritus 

Dorothy  Gilbert  Thome,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Custodian  of  the  Quaker  Collection 

E.  Garness  Purdom,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Administrative  Chairman,  Library  Committee 

Charles  C.  Hendricks,  A.B. 

Director  of  Yearly-Meeting  Relations  and 

Director  of  Admissions 

Gene  S.  Key,  A.B. 
Alumni  Secretary 

N.  Era  Lasley,  A.B. 

Special  Alumni  Assistant 

Walter  A.  Coble 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Maud  L.  Gainey 
Treasurer  Emeritus 

Ehzabeth  S.  Bergman 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Velta  Frisbergs 

Housekeeper 

Mary  Catherine  Upchurch,  B.S. 
Head  Resident,  Kathrine  Hine  Shore  Hall 

Hassie  C.  Johnson 

Head  Resident,  Mary  Hohhs  Hall 

Blonnie  Lou  Carlisle,  R.N. 

College  Nurse 

Margaret  E.  Crownfield,  A.B. 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Mattie  P.  Ward 
Admissions  and  Alum^ni  Office  Secretary 


FACULTY 

CLYDE  A.  MILNER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

EVA  GALBREATH  CAMPBELL,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology 

ALGIE  INNMAN  NEWLIN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Dr.  Sc.Pol. 
( Geneva ) 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PHILIP  W.  FURNAS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

E.  GARNESS  PURDOM,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 

HARVEY  ALBERT  LJUNG,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

FREDERIC  R.  CROWNFIELD,  B.S.,  S.T.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 

GORDON  W.  LOVEJOY,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 

ROBERT  M.  DINKEL,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Sociology 

GRADY  E,  LOVE,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Greensboro  Division  and 
Professor  of  Education 

HELBERT  T.  APPENZELLER,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Athletics 

ERNESTINE  COOKSON  MILNER,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

J.  CURT  VICTORIUS,  Dr.  Pol.Econ.  (Hamburg) 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

E.  DARYL  KENT,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

KATHARINE  C.  RICKS,  B.S.,  A.B. 
Librarian  Emeritus 

CHARLES  N.  OTT,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

HAROLD  M.  BAILEY,  A.B.,  M.Ed. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
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CARL  C.  BAUMBACH,  B.M.,  M.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

STUART  T,  MAYNARD,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Director  of  Men's  Phijsical  Education 

DAVID  B.  STAFFORD,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

HIRAM  H.  HILTY,  A.B.,  B.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

CARROLL  S.  FEAGINS,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

EDWARD  E.  TERRELL,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

CHAUNCEY  B.  IVES,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

J.  FLOYD  MOORE,  A.B.,  B.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religion 

E.  KIDD  LOCKARD,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

EDNA  L.  WEIS,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

MILDRED  MARLETTE,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

EDWARD  F.  BURROWS,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

MILDRED  FARROW,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  B.S.L.S.,  M.S.L.S. 
Assistant  Librarian 

ALMA  MARTIN,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

TREVA  WILKERSON  MATHIS,  A.B. 
Assistant  Librarian 

THOMAS  J.  MOORE,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration  and 
Secretarial  Studies 

GAY  H.  SPIVEY,  B.E.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 
Assistant  Librarian 

ANN  FLEMING  DEAGON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 
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DONALD  D.  DEAGON,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

OSCAR  MAURICE  POLHEMUS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Th.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

JOSEPH  STUART  DEVLIN,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

EUGENE  H.  THOMPSON,  JR.,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

ROBERT  E.  SHOAF,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Men's  Pliysical  Education 

GERALD  W.  VANCE,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  MA. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

PAUL  E.  ZOPF,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

MAXINE  K.  LJUNG,  B.M.,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Piano 

LIGIA  D.  HUNT,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Spanish 

MARY  B.  FEAGINS,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  German  and  French 

MARY  CATHERINE  UPCHURCH,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

JERRY  M.  SMYRE,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Music 

EVALEEN  BROOKE  JONES,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

JACK  S.  BARTON,  B.S.E.,  M.E. 
Instructor  in  Natural  Science 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  FACULTY 
AND  STAFF 

Appenzeller,  Herbert  T.,  Director  of  Athletics 
Bailey,  Harold  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Barton,  Jack  S.,  Instructor  in  Natiu-al  Science 
Baumbach,  Carl  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Bergman,  Elizabeth  S.,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Burrows,  Edward  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histor>' 
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Campbell,  Eva  G.,  Professor  of  Biology 

Carlisle,  Blonnie  Lou,  College  Nurse 

Coble,  Walter  A.,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grovuidij 

Crownfield,  Frederic  R.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Religion 
Crownfield,  Margaret  E.,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Deagon,  Ann  Fleming,  Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 
Deagon,  Donald  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
IDevlin,  Joseph  Stuart,  Jr.,   Assistant   Professor   of  Economics 

and  Business  Administration 
Dinkel,  Robert  M.,  Professor  of  Sociology' 
Farrow,  Mildred,  Assistant  Librarian 
Feagins,  CarroU  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pliilosophy 
Feagins,  Mary  B.,  Instructor  in  German  and  French 
Frisbergs,  Velta,  Housekeeper 
Furnas,  Philip  W.,  Professor  of  Englisli 
Gainey,  Maud  L.,  Treasurer  Emeritus 

Hendricks,  Charles  C.,  Director  of  Yearly  Meeting — College 
Relations  and  Director  of  Admissions 

Hilty,  Hiram  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Hunt,  Ligia  D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Ives,  Chaimcey  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Jolinson,  Hassie  C,  Head  Resident,  Mary  Hobbs  HaU 

Jones,  Evaleen  B.,  Instructor  in  Matliematics 

Kent,  E.  Daryl,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Key,  Gene  S.,  Alumni  Secretary 

Lasley,  N.  Era,  Special  Alumni  Assistant 

Ljung,  Harvey  A.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ljung,  Maxine  K.,  Instructor  in  Piano 

Lockard,  E.  Kidd,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration 

Love,  Grady  E.,  Director  of  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford 
College  and  Professor  of  Education 

Lovejoy,  Gordon  W.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 

Marlette,  Mildred,  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

English 
Martin,  Ahna,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Mathis,  Treva  W.,  Assistant  Librarian 
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Maynard,  Stuart  T.,  Director  of  Men's  Physical  Education 

Milner,  Clyde  A.,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Milner,  Ernestine  C,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Moore,  J.  Floyd,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Religion 

Moore,  Thomas  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Secretarial  Studies 

Morrah,  David  W.,  Jr.,  Director  of  Promotion 

Newlin,  Algie  I.,  Professor  of  History 

Ott,  Charles  N.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistrj' 

Parsons,  David  H.,  Jr.,  Business  Manager 

Polliemus,  Oscar  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Purdom,  E.  Garness,  Administrative  Chairman,  Library  Com- 
mittee and  Professor  of  Physics 

Ricks,  Katharine  C,  Librarian  Emeritus 

Shoaf,  Robert  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Men's  Physical  Edu- 
cation 
Smyre,  Jerry  M.,  Instructor  in  Music 
Stafford,  David  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology' 
Spivey,  Gay  H.,  Assistant  Librarian 
TerreU,  Edward  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Thompson,  Eugene  H.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 
Thompson,  LuciUe  N.,  Assistant  Registrar 
Thome,  Dorothy  G.,  Custodian  of  the  Quaker  Collection 

Upchurch,  Mary  Catlierine,  Head  Resident,  Kathrine  Hine 
Shore  Hall  and  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Vance,  Gerald  W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology- 
Victorius,  J.  Curt,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Admin- 
istration 

Ward,  Mattie  P.,  Admissions  and  Alumni  Office  Secretary 

Weis,  Edna  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Yates,  Bill  L.,  Acting  Registrar 

Zopf,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


PURPOSE 

The  nine-week  summer  session  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
during  the  summer,  and  for  teachers  doing  further 
work  in  their  special  fields.  Through  summer  sessions, 
it  is  possible  for  students  to  complete  the  regular  four- 
year  degree  program  in  three  years. 

Summer  courses  are  taught  by  members  of  the 
college  teaching  faculty  and  have  the  same  content  as 


courses  taught  during  the  regular  academic  year.  The 
same  high  academic  standards  are  maintained. 

Required  freshman  courses  are  offered  for  those 
who  wish  to  begin  their  college  work  in  the  quiet, 
intimate  atmosphere  of  the  summer  session,  and  thus 
avoid  the  rush  of  the  fall  opening  of  school.  These 
freshmen  also  benefit  from  the  smaller  classes,  which 
permit  greater  individual  attention. 

CREDITS 

Credits  up  to  ten  hours  may  be  earned  during  the 
summer  session.  Guilford  College  is  fully  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  charges  are  $15.00  per  credit  hour  plus 
$5.00  registration  fee.  Board  and  room  are  provided 
for  $13.50  per  week.  Women  live  in  Founders  Hall, 
men  in  English  Hall,  new  men's  dormitory.  All  fees 
are  payable  at  registration.  Veterans  should  present 
certificate  of  eligibility  at  registration. 


Clyde  A.  Milner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  College 

J.  Curt  Victorius,  Dr.Pol.Econ.   (Hamburg) 
Director  of  the  Summer  School 


FACULTY 

Algie  Inman  Nevvlin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Dr.Sc.Pol. 

(  Geneva ) 

History 

Philip  W.  Furnas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

English 

Grady  E.  Love,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Education,  Political  Science 

J.  Cut^T  ViCTORius,  Dr.Pol.Econ.  (Hamburg) 

Economics,  Geography 

E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy 

Harold  M.  Bailey,  A.B.,  M.Ed. 

Education 

Stuart  T.  Maynard,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Physical  Education 

David  B.  Stafford,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Sociology 

Chauncey  B.  Ives,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

English 

J.  Floyd  Moore,  A.B.,  B.D. 

Religion 

Bill  Lee  Yates,  A.B.,  M.E. 

Acting  Registrar 

Oscar  Maurice  Polhemus,  A.B.,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Th.D 

Political  Science 

Gerald  W.  Vance,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  A.M. 

Psychology 

LiGiA  D.  Hunt,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Spanish 

Mary  B.  Feagins,  A.B.,  M.A. 

German 

EvALEEN  Brooke  Jones,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Mathematics 


I  SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

I  BUSINESS 

j  "Business    11 — Typewriting    (Elementary    I).    Two    credit 

'  hours,  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 

I  "Business  12 — Typewriting    (Elementary   II).    Tivo   credit 

I  hours,  M,  W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m. 

"Business      13 — Shorthand     Theory      ( Gregg      Functional 
Method   I),   Three  credit  hours,    M,   W,   F— 6:00-8:00 
I  p.m. 

"Business  14 — Shorthand  Theory  (Gregg  Fimctional 
Method  II),  Three  credit  hours,  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00 
p.m. 
"Business  21 — Advanced  Shorthand  and  Typewriting — 
Transcription  I.  Three  credit  hours,  M,  W,  F — 6:00- 
8:00  p.m. 

ECONOMICS 


i  "EcoNOMic:s  22 — General  Economics  II.  Three  credit  hours, 

M,  W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m. 
"Economics  25 — Elements  of  Accounting   I.   Three  credit 

hours,  M,  W,  F— 7:00-10:00  p.m. 
"Economics  26 — Elements  of  Accounting  II.  Three  credit 

hours,  M,  W,  F— 7:00-10:00  p.m. 
Economics  32 — International  Economic   Relations.    Tiiree 

credit  hours,  third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 
"Economics    41 — Labor    Economics.    Three   credit   hours, 

M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 

EDUCATION 

Education  21 — The  American  Public  School.  Three  credit 

hours,  fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 
"Education  21 — The  American  Public  School.  Three  credit 
hours,  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 

Education  35 — Measurement   and   Exaluation   in   Educa- 
tion. Three  credit  hours,  third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

Education  40 — Observation  and  Directed  Teaching,  Three 
credit  hours. 

Psychology    32 — Educational    Psychology.    Three    credit 

hours,  fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 
"Psychology    32 — Educational    Psvchology.    Three    credit 
hours,  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 


ENGLISH 

English  11 — English  Composition  I.   Three  credit  Jwurs, 

third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 
English   12 — Enghsh  Composition  II.  Three  credit  hours, 

fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 
'English  17 — Public  Speaking.  Three  credit  hours,  M,  W, 
F— 6:00-8:00  p.m. 
English  21 — Survey  of  Western  World  Literature.  Three 

credit  hours,  third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 
'English  21 — Survey  of  Western  World  Literature.  Three 

credit  hours,  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 
Englis'h    23 — American    Literature.    Three    credit    hours, 

foiu-th  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  14 — Regional  Geography,  for  majors  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Elementary  Education.  Three  credit  hours, 
fourth  period — 10:45-11:35  a.m. 

GERMAN 

German    13-14 — Intermediate    German.    Six    credit   hours, 
first  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

HISTORY 

History  21-22 — The  History  of  the  United  States.  Six  credit 
hours,  first  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 

MATHEMATICS 

'Mathematics  12 — College  Algebra  II.  Three  credit  hours, 

M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 
Mathematics   13-14 — Freshman   Mathematics.  Six  credit 

hours,  first  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 
'Mathematics  15 — Trigonometry.   Three  credit  hours,  M, 

W,  F— 6:00-8:00  p.m. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  41-42 — A  Survey  of  Religious  and  Philosophi- 
cal Thought.  Six  credit  hours,  first  and  second  periods, 
8:00-9:45  a.m. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  Service  Course — -One  credit  Iwur 
(to  be  scheduled) 
'Physical  Education  Service  Course — One  credit  hour, 
Tues,  Thurs— 7:00-9:00  p.m. 


^Physical  Education  15 — Personal  Hygiene.  Three  credit 
hours,  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political    Science    11 — Principles    of    Political    Science. 

Three  credit  hours,  fifth  period,  11:40-12:30  p.m. 
Political  Science  12 — American  Government:    National. 

Three  credit  hours,  fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 
"Political  Science  12 — American  Government:    National. 

Three  credit  hours,  Tues.,  Thurs. — 7:00-10:00  p.m. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  21 — General  Psychology.  Four  credit  hours, 
fifth  period,  11:40-12:30  p.m.  (Laboratory  to  be  sched- 
uled) 

Psychology  31 — Personnel  Psychology.  Three  credit  hours, 
Tues.,  Thurs.— 7:00-10:00  p.m. 

Psychology    32 — Educational    Psychology.    Three    credit 
hours,  fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 
"Psychology    32 — Educational    Psychology.    Three    credit 
hours,  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 

RELIGION 

Religion  35 — The  Development  of  Religion  in  the  Bible 

I.  Three  credit  hours,  third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 
Religion  36 — The  Development  of  Religion  in  the  Bible 

II.  Three  credit  hours,  fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory.  Three 
credit  hours,  fourth  period,  10:45-11:35  a.m. 
"Sociology  20 — The  Social  Sciences — Introductory.  Three 
credit  Iwurs,  M,  W,  F— 8:00-10:00  p.m. 

Sociology  28 — Industrial  Sociology.  Three  credit  hours, 
third  period,  9:50-10:40  a.m. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  13-14 — Intermediate  Course.  Six  credit  hours, 
first  and  second  periods,  8:00-9:45  a.m. 


*Taught  at  Greensboro  Division. 


PROPOSED   RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION-AUDITORIUM- MUSIC  BUILDING 


GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

THE  SOUTHS  OLDEST  COEDUCATIONAL 
COLLEGE 

Nestled  in  the  gently  rolling  Piedmont  Plateau,  the 
beautiful  Guilford  College  campus  has  a  special  charm 
in  summertime.  Its  grounds  and  buildings  are  shaded 
by  groves  of  giant  oak  and  hickory  trees,  and  cool 
shadows  defy  the  warmest  sun.  Guilford  was  founded 
in  1837  and  in  1962  will  celebrate  the  completion  of 
125  years  of  uninterrupted  educational  service. 

This  pleasant  setting  provides  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere for  study  during  the  annual  Summer  School. 
The  suburban  village  of  Guilford  College,  self-suffi- 
cient with  up-to-date  shopping  district,  is  adjacent 
to  the  campus.  The  New  Garden  Meeting  of  Friends, 
on  campus,  offers  a  place  of  worship  near  at  hand. 
Only  a  few  minutes  bus  ride  to  the  east,  along  Friend- 
ly  Road,   lies    Greensboro,   with   churches   of   nearly 


every  denomination,  and  every  cultural  and  shopping 
advantage  of  an  urban  center. 

Guilford  College,  operated  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  (Quakers),  is  in  practice  non-sectarian,  we"- 
coming  students  of  every  denomination.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  College  Library  which  offers  many 
quiet  nooks  for  study  and  research. 

A  favorite  summertime  recreation  area  is  the  cam- 
pus lake,  with  swimming,  boating,  and  picnic  facili- 
ties. Nearby  are  eight  asphalt  tennis  courts  and  a 
paved  outdoor  game  area  lighted  for  night  use. 

Guilford  College  summer  school  students  enjoy 
a  full,  well-organized  program  of  extra-curricular 
activities.  Social  events  are  carefully  planned  by  stu- 
dent committees,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  appeal 
to  students  of  all  inclinations. 

THE  PROPOSED  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION- 
AUDITORIUM-MUSIC  BUILDING 

The  spacious  auditorium  of  the  handsome  building 
pictured  on  the  opposite  page,  providing  seats  for  one 
thousand,  will  make  it  possible  for  Guilford's  educa- 
tional, religious  and  musical  programs  to  have  a  new 
and  greater  effectiveness. 

Stage  facilities  will  enable  the  college  dramatic 
department  to  plan  and  stage  productions  of  a  wide 
variety  not  heretofore  possible,  and  artists  of  national 
note  may  be  invited  to  give  performances  that  will 
increase  the  students'  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  dramatic  and  musical  entertainment. 

In  the  wing  to  the  left,  facilities  for  the  Department 
of  Religion  will  enhance  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 


ate  programs  already  actively  under  way.  Guilford  is 
the  only  Quaker  college  offering  graduate  courses  in 
religion  leading  to  the  master's  degree  and  designed 
to  train  leaders  tor  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Department  of  Music  will  be  housed  in  the 
wing  to  the  right.  The  college  choir,  which  is  noted 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States  for  its  outstand- 
ing ability,  will  be  able  to  embrace  an  even  greater 
number  of,  students  than  at  present.  In  addition,  spe- 
cial rooms  for  voice  and  instrumental  practice  will  as- 
sure training  of  the  highest  quality  for  those  who  are 
majoring  in  music. 

THE  GREENSBORO  DIVISION 

The  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College,  now 
in  its  twelfth  year,  offers  instruction  in  a  spacious 
new  building  made  possible  by  the  wisdom  and  gen- 
erosity of  Greensboro's  civic,  business  and  industrial 
leaders.  This  division  maintains  the  same  high  aca- 
demic standards  that  have  placed  Guilford  College  in 
its  respected  position  among  Southern  educational 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  college  credit  courses  listed  in 
this  bulletin,  the  Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege will  offer  a  full  semester's  work  in  high  school 
and  business  education  courses  during  the  nine-week 
summer  session.  For  complete  information  about  the 
Greensboro  Division,  call  or  write: 

Dr.  Grady  E.  Love,  Director 

Greensboro  Division  of  Guilford  College 

501  West  Washington  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Telephone  BR  5-5395 


For  furtJier  information  write  to: 

DR.  CLYDE  A.  MILNER 

President  of  the  College 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 
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